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PREFACE 


For many have pictured republics and principalities which 
in fact have never been known or ‘•een, because how one lives 
is so fai distant fiom how one ought to live that he who 
neglect', what ?s done for what ought to he done, sooner effects 
his luin than his pie-'Crvation 

Machmelh The Prince, Chap XV 

Tlieie are not mauv men who can write with authority 
upon Indian affairs, because* tlie knowledge of most is con- 
ditioned h\ a particular point of view, or a particular field 
of experience, whilst few know more than a fraction of that 
big country ^ To say that India is as large as, and more 
varied than all Europe excluding Russia conveys little to 
the imagination till it is realised how difficult it would be to 
include Belgium and Bulgaria, Poland and Portugal, Ire- 
land and Italy in a generalised description Such generali- 
sations lose in accuracy and picturesqueness what the> gam 
in bieadth . and when dealing with India tend inevitably 
to confine themselves to the activities of the centralised 
Government at Simla, and to ignore the people whose 
interests that Government is supposed to serve In any case 
books dealing with India as a whole are so numerous that 
it would be superfluous to add to their number. In select- 
ing from this vast area a particular Provmce, it may be 
possible to approach Indian problems from a fresh pomt of 
view, and to get a clearer insight into the way m which its 
peculiar form of Government reacts on the life of the 
masses 

In calling this book an economic survey I have used the 
term “ economic ” m its widest sense. “ For the basis of 
economic life and consequently of economic theory is prac- 
tically universal and all-embracing , it is the necessity tor 
‘ making both ends meet ’ Economy is not a particular 

1 Finnnp'*^ 7 For this and all other abbreviated reference to 
authorities, the list of Authorities on p \ii should be referred to 
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branch or department of human hte, as is often heheved, it 
is an aspect of almost all human activities, or those activi- 
ties regarded from a paiticular point of view It is impor- 
tant not only to the soul, but also to the body of a man as 
to whether he prefers to spend his superfluous wealth on a 
cathedral or a casino, a civil case or a concubine The 
absurd economic man, strutting solemnly through a Kicai- 
dian universe, without parts or passions, miust be eithci a 
god or a beast, and has rightly been relegated to the limbo 
where abide Divine Right, the Social Contract and othei 
untimely births Even now text books on Economics tend 
to Ignore the eSect of social, religious, legal and political 
systems on economic life, and this book will have ser\ ed one 
purpose if it shews that (in the Punjab at any rate) they 
are of the utmost importance 

A book ot this kind, which endeavours to take a wide 
survey of every aspect of life of a country as laige as 
Great Britain and to render it intelligible to the oidinarv 
reader, must necessarily ireneralise considerablv, and mike 
statements which are true on the whole, but which mas 
nevertheless be subject to (pialifications in detail 1 
have stated (for example) that a Jat Sikh is a bettei culti- 
vator than a hluhammadan Rajput Yet lhave known Muliam- 
madan Rajputs who were quite gootl cultivators and m 
many Jat Sikh villages in the Anuitsar district the (adtiva- 
tion IS abominably bad Nevertheless the statement is 
true, on tlie whole, and is a sufliciently accurate geneialisa- 
tion for the purpose of this book, which is to give a bioad 
outlook on the Province as a whole I leave it to otlieis, 
to the experts in particulai aspects of Governmental or social 
activity, to supply the expert and specialist knowledge which 
I lack Admirable works of this kind are the Land Adminis- 
tration and Settlement Manuals of Sir James Dome, and the 
Colony Manual of Messrs Beazley and Pucklo^ which are 
classics of their kind, and on which I have largely drawn for 
Chapters II and III of this Book It is unfortunate that 
1 E J Hi^l (Jan 1029) V27 
* Slo nftrencex / AM, S M and C M 
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there aie no othoi hooks of equal merit dealin'^ with other 
aspef ts of State activities, thoiifih the works of Messrs Calvert 
and Darlinwi on the sociology and of Messrs Roberts and 
Faulkner on the af/riculture of the Province are masterpieces 
of their kind Possibly this book mav induce others to 
imitate these writers and to amplify my generalisations and 
correct m\ mistakes m aiithoiitative vorks on the Irri- 
gation the Industries, the Law and Judicial Procedure of 
the Province Even then I hope this book may still serve 
as an mtioduction to those more exhaustive treatises, and one 
which will lie more intelligible to English readers than more 
technical works can be Some information, which might 
be boring to the general reader but vet might interest the 
moie laborious student of etonomics, I have relegated to 
the ^ipendices 

An economic sur\ey presupposes some knowledge of 
the economic histor\ of the countr\ dealt wuth And this is 
paitu iilaih m*(essat\ in India, not so much because the 
past IS more impoitant then' as because less knowledge of 
Indian histoiy (an be assumed from the English reader than 
of the history of am European counti\ Before therefore 
dealing with the subject topically 1 have given a short 
historical introduction m Chapter I, which approaches it 
from a chionological point of view, and will help to 
co-oidinate what follows As liowe\er, mv ‘ Land of the 
Fne Rivers” gues an economic history of the Punjab 
up to the vear in some detail I ha\e m this book only 
given a vei) Snef outline of the period prior to that year, 
i xcept in the case of Frontier and Irrigation problems, which 
I had not dealt with in the previous work. Those there- 
foxe who are interested in history, and who hnd the historical 
parts of this book too cursory to be intelligible I would refer 
to the fuller treatment in the ‘ Land of the Five Rivers ” 
The main pait of this book divides the subject matter into 
sections more or less complete in themselves This will, 
I hope, make the book more useful, as a work of reference, 
for which purpose I would also recommend a liberal resort 

^ 8 e referfnres (’ihert, Dirhny, anti Robert* in list of authorities 
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to the index The “ conclusion ” at the end summarises 
the main points dealt with in the book, and may prove in- 
teresting to those who have not time to read the book as a 
whole 

Throughout the book will be found copious references 
to authorities relied on, and a list of these is given on p vii 
AVhile, however, I have used these authorities to refiesh my 
memory and as a frame- work for certain technical ])ortions 
of the book, my main authority is my own expeiience 
For twenty-three years I ha\e seived in the Punjab, dm mg 
which time I have visited nearly every part of it As District 
Judge I have seen things from a judicial stand-point while 
as Deputy Commissioner and Sub-Divisional Oftic ei 1 ha\ e 
experienced the difficulties of an exeiutive offi( ei Mv 
experiences as Recruiting Officer during the Wai, and in the 
Co-opeiative Department subsequenth have enabled me to 
get a glimpse ot things from the point of view’ of th«* peas mt 
As Director of Land Records and Inspectoi-Oeneial of Regis- 
tration again I had the oppoitumtv of touring the pi o\ nice, 
hearing wnat everyone had to sav, and testing m\ gcueiali- 
sations by the experience of ofhcials ami non-otticial'' of 
different districts and different departments This hrst- 
hand information enabled me to supplement and (oirect the 
information which I obtained from writing the Punjab 
Administration Reports, a duty which was entrusted to me 
between the years and 1925 

It was the writing of these Rcpoits and the desiie to 
make better known some of the information which 1 liad so 
laboiioiisly acquired for that purpose, that first suggested 
to me the idea of writing this book. 

The subject is a serious one, but I have not always 
treated it too seriously. In doing so I am following the 
advice of Kipling^ and the dictates of common-sense 
To view too serioulsy the tragi-comedy of an Indian 
Province, to see the Punjab with its magnificent possibilities, 
the finest peasantry m the world under the guidance of rulers 
^ Plain Tales from the Hills Thiown Away 
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to Whom empire-buildiiif^ is a tradition, its mighty rivers 
rolling down to the sea through a soil of almost inexhaustible 
fertility from mountains rich in forest and mineral wealth — 
to see this great stream ol possibilities perishing in the bogs 
and sands of futile political controversy is too heartbreaking 
Tliat way madness lies' Comic relief is essential to sanity 
This explains much of the superficial fnvobty of the life 
of European exiles in India, a feverish endeavour to drown 
the lealisation of the essential futility of their endeavour in 
the intoxicant of a fooed gaiety And when the nerves 
are stretc-hed to breakmg-point, an<l the soul is overwhelmed 
111 doubt and (Uspair, it is a relief to fanev that the whole 
thing !'■ one gigantn burlevpie, a Gilbert and 8ulli\cin Comic 
Opera and divoieed fron' <ill s<*nse of responsibilitv to watch 
a performanct* whos<‘ absurditv is more math piovoking 
than the .Mikado oi the Piiates of Penzance Yet even 
to mirth there must be a limit, and none better could be 
tound than the* words of the charming Ebzabetli Bennett ^ 
‘ I hope' 1 ne\ei iidicMile wfiat is w»se or good Follies and 
nonsense, whims and inconsisteneies, do diveit me I own, 
and 1 hiugh at them whenever I can 

111 conclusion I must acknowledge my indebtedness 
to S Nau Nihal Singh ot Mananw'ala, Shcikhupura district, 
for his photos of the sc'ene of the massacre at Nankana and 
also to mv late eonhdenti.d clerk M Muzaffar Hussain for 
much miscellaneous assistance It is peihaps hardly neces- 
sai^ to add that I alone am responsible for the facts and 
opinions given in this book and that Government has had no 
concern in its publication whatever. 

Jdiu' Au>.t<n, Pnrh niul Piojudice, Chap .\J 
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CHAPTER I. 


WESTERN THEORIES AND EASTERN PRAgifSfe; 

1 — The Making of the Punjab. 

Rusticorum niascula jiuhtuni 
Proles 

Horace Odes III , 6 

The iraportauce of the Punjab m the histoiy and 
'I’Ik I and of economics of the oreat sub-continent of 
thi t’ni India is out of all proportion to its population, 
its pioductive capacity, or even its size 
Through it lies tlie onU piatticable highway between 
the nomad breeding grounds of Central Asia and the 
rich and tortile valley of the Ganges , with the result that 
like Palestine and Belgium it has been the arena of conflict 
between political systems far greatei than itself Occupying 
the angle where the Himalayas, which shut in the Indian 
peiunsula to the noith, meet the Sulaiman Range which 
bounds it on the west, and lymg between Hindustan and 
the passes by which alone access is possible from the great 
plam of Cential Asia, the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province guaid the gateway of that Empire of which 
they were the last poition to be won Even the climate 
smacks of Central Asia as well as India The biacmg wmtei, 
which can hardly be iivalled outside the Riviera, more than 
atones for a hot weathei which is one of the woist m India 
outside Smd The inland position of the Provmce, combmed 
with the sandy nature of its soil, gives use to gieat extremes 
of temperature In the cold weather, hot days are followed 
by cold nights , and the winter of a temperate climate is 
followed by a more than tropical hot weather Such a 
climate breeds a hardy martial lace, and the W'ar found the 
Punjab peasant equally capable of enduring a wmter in the 
mud of Flanders, or a summer amidst the sands of Mesopo- 
tamia. 
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But the dryness of the climate renders the question of 
rainfall all-important About the end of July, when the 
rains of the monsoon leach the Punjab, they aie consider- 
ably diminished m intensity, and thougli the Jiills get copious, 
and the submontane legions ample, lain, the amount wiiieh 
reaches the central districts is always less, and often in- 
sufficient for the matunim of tlie summer liarvest and the 
sowing of winter ciops Tlie condition of the west and 
south-west of the Piovince is still more piecaiious Tiie 
Himalayas, on the othei hand, where moisture is nearly 
always available in the soil, are covered witli valuable forests 
But the seismic forces, whicli tlevated them within a (geo- 
logically) recent peiiod, aie still m operation, and lia\ e recently 
given rise to a '-eiies of destructive eaitlupialces And 
these, comViined with the difficulties of communication m 
a legion ot mountain and lavinc, have hithcito prevented 
the development of the economic possibilities of this well- 
w'atered area, and have lendered it a haven of refuge for 
indigenous races and piimitive customs This lacial back- 
water IS sheltered Iiv the heights ot the almost inaccessible 
Tibetan plateau, and only the apex and the western side 
ot the triangle of the Punjab aie pierced by passes piacticablc 
for army or caravan 

To the south of, and luiiumg paiallel wnth, the 
snowy mountain ridge of the Himalayas, runs the low 
range of the Siwaliks, separated from the mountain range 
by a senes of valleys From a height of about 5,000 
feet in the east below Simla they gradually fade away towaids 
the north At their feet lies the submontane tract, varying 
from one hundred to two hundred miles m breadth, whicli 
has always been fertile and habitable and has foi centuries 
served as a highway for invaders from the north Diminish- 
ing in height towards the north, the Siwalik range in- 
creases in breadth till it hnally extends over the whole 
north-west corner of the Province between the Himalayas 
and the Frontier hills Here the soil consists of dis- 
integrated Siwalik sandstone, differmg widely in, appearance 
and agricultural quality from the alluvium of the true 
Punjab plains Between this rocky area and the alluvial 
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plains rise the gaunt outlines of tho ^ult liange which, 
liuif’ worn though it has become through the waste of ages, 
still rises at the small modern hil' station of Sakesar, its 
western extremity to .i height of 5,0(10 feet. 

But the real Punjab lies in the plains watered by the 
five rivers from w'hich it takes its u.ime The gradual slope 
of the jdains to the soiith-w'est, seldom oxcei'ilmg two feet 
ill a mile, determines the course of the rners In the process 
of time each stream has cut foi itself a wmle \ alley, which 
lies well h(‘low the le\(‘l of the plain, .ind whose banks mark 
the extreme limits of the river’s course on either side With- 
in this vallev the stream meanders n a narrow but ill-defin- 
ed and ever shifting (haiinel In the winter the volume of 
winter passing is comparatively small, but as the mountam 
snows molt at the apjiroach of the hot season the rivers rise 
and overflow the surrounding countiy, often to a distant 
sov'cr.d md('s on either side At the close (d the rainy season, 
the waters <ib<ite, leaving wde expenses of fertile loam or 
less fertile sand Beyond this flooded area, the land is 
still (annjiaratively low' in level, and moistened by percola- 
tion so that w'ells, often mer(‘ hohs n the ground can be 
dug, and water found at a depth of from seven to twenty 
foot This area is easily cultivated, but does not give the 
best results, owing to the prevalence of saltpetre in the soil 
and th(* washing away of important soil constituents, 
bhirther from the river, the sod is better and the country 
he.dthier. Wells are still freolv sunk, but a masonry lining 
IS generally necessarj’ , and the labour of cultivation is much 
gri'ater. The uplands botwern the river.s aie now gradually 
I eing rendered the most fertile tracts of the Province by a 
senes of gro.it irrigation w'otks Previouslv, however, they 
wore desolate tracts only fit for grazing ^ 

Necessity for w'atei confined the early agriculture 
The \iiiig, of the Punjab to the sub- montane area and 
Community r^vor valleys, tracts wdiioh in primitive 

times wore piobably more extensive than to-day. This 
agriculture, based mainly on wheat, bred up a manlier 

^ LFR pp XV — 11. 
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i.i((‘ than the rice-fed poinilatioiis of Benf».il and Seiitli 
India, and one whose haidine'^s was aei entiiated ))y the 
rieonr of the climate and the invasion of liatdy nomad 
T.ices from Central and Western A'^ia. I'lieae nom.uls veie 
organised in cl. ins united by the ties of real or hetitioiif' 
kindred on the (|ii.‘isi- military [latriarchal s\stem. They 
imposed its organisation on the Village Community of the 
early .tgricnltinists and so gave it a strength and cohetenre 
which was hardly attained anvvheie else in the world, and 
a form, which in spite of many vicissitudes it slill, inessentials 
retains 'Idle con<{nermg clansmen constituted a strong 
joint body generally claiming descent from a single lu'ad, 
which, while jealoush insisting on erinality amongst its 
membeis maintained its superiority o\ef the origin il in 
habitants These latter weie reduced to the position of 
tenants <uid sercants to the conquerors and beiame the 
village menials Still lower olas'^es of menials W(*re 
recruited from the w.imlering aboriginal tribe'., wJiu did not 
disdain the lovlv tasks of seavetigme, tanning and we.ivmg 
and who, for a share of grain at harvest wo\e the < o.irse 
cotton clothes and cobbled tlie shoes of the oulii\. iters 

For ninetN [xn ( ent of tlie population all interest social, 
jiolitual and <>( onomic was bounded b\ the Milage. 'Pho 
grave dignified procedure of the Commdtee of Flders, (Ik* 
more uncoiiMMitiunal methods of the vill.igc assembly, 
occasional diftn iilties with the tenants or menials tji(‘s(. 
formed tlie nor m.il politic s of the self sufln mg Milage More 
eKOitmg were* the petty wars with neiglibonring Milages, 
111 the ( cmduc't of which .dbances, h>agues .ind lic'gemonies 
were formed, from which a Funjab Aristotle might h.ive 
obtained material for a discussion on the jiolitics of the 
Village Community. In the mam, however, (iistom niled- 
a custom whicli regulated life and conduct, and thongli it 
hindered rapid innovation, yet secured that the exjxincnce 
gained by each generation was handed down to the next. 
And the necessity of a rigid adherence to custom in his 
greatest occupation tended to impress on the cultivator the 
undesirability of change m any sphere of his life, and to 
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render him the bulwark of tradition and (conservatism 
Occasionally a mghtmare would burst in on the happy little 
life of the Village Community, — a fell disease, an invading 
tribe, an army on the maidi, a King or a royal othcial who 
refused to be satisfied with a reasonable share of giain 
More destrm^tive still weie the nomad invasions from 
Central Asia, which nevertheless repeatedly lepeopled the 
Punjab with vigorous stocks ' 

Of these eaily invaders, the best known aie the 

, Aryans, the nuioiitx of whom settled in the 

Hinthnsm , , , 

Punjab Jnit the institutions which are 

generally associated with them- the Huidu kmgship with 
its Brahmin advisers — developed m the Ganges valley to the 
east . and tlicii influence over the Punjab was far less than 
over the rest of India The e<irly Hindu kings derived 
most of then revenue fiom the land, about a quarter of 
its produce coming to them as then share, the amount bemg 
measured on the thieshmg flooi b\ village accountants and 
collected in kind by village headmen The spread of the 
“ Aryan ” kingsliij) into the Punjab was, however, hmdered 
by further invasions of nomad Scythians and by the giowth 
of Buddhism But Buddhism decayed and a new and 
more popular foim of Hinduism aiose with the Brahmm- 
dommated caste system and the ritual legalism which 
have characterised it ever since The popular cults of the 
pre- Aryan Dravidiaus were co-ordin<ited with the less 
ritualistic religion of the natuie deities of the Arj^ans, a 
transformatiou which has its paiallel in the Greece of the end 
of the classical period when the reasonable ' cult of the 
Olympian divinities was superseded m many serious minds 
by the more ‘ religious ’ mystery iites , and in Ezekiel’s 
incorporation of old Semitic rites into the Jewish Church, 
at the same time giving them a new symbolic value. ^ But in 
the Punjab this type of Hinduism was strongest in the 
towns and amongst the literary classes In the villages 

1 PAR 15Q . L F R.U.2S. 

■ Nsirno. The Faith of the Old Testament (Longman, Green and 
Co. 1923) 
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tribal feeling lemAined powerful, with its joint ownership 
of the village, its respect for military prowess lather than 
ceiemoinal sanctity, and its customary law, which owed 
more to primitive nomad moraldv than to Brahmin innova- 
tion The Scythian invadeis became gradually difEerentiated 
into the gieat tubes of Jats and Gujais according as thcv 
abandoned or letained then nomad chaiacteiistics , while 
in areas where the Hindu kingship prevailed the Rajput 
clauts were made up of those who could tiace kingship with 
present oi past riileis i 

In a sense the Huhammarlan mvasions were merely 
Tie '\\oi(l repetition of the nomad inroads which had 

(it preceded them But the\ were a repetition 

with a difEerence, and that difference was a vital 
one The oldei iiuadeis had allowed themselves to 
be absorbed into the Brahmin svsteni, whose caste pre- 
judices were fatal to militaiv efiicienc} And tliough Brah- 
minical influence was weaker, and nomad tubal tradition 
strougci in the Pun|ab villages vet »*ven there the Hindu 
svstem for the most part pi evaded But the Muhammadan 
invadeis brought with them a faith that allowed of no 
compromise with Biahmin tenets To the caste system 
it opposed the equalitv of all believers, and the inferiority of 
all others, whether Brahmins or Non-Brahmins , to cow- 
w'oiship it opposed cow -bacrihce, to an army graded on 
taste principles one in which each private cairied a Marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack , above all to a medley of conflicting 
gods all acting at cross purposes, it opposed belief in one God 
whose law was righteousness 

Politically however Islam introduced no new prmciple 
The Muhammadan kingdoms, and m particular the Moghul 
Empire, were moulded on the usual lines of Oriental (and in 
particular Hindu) monarchies Political theories were simple, 
the chief preoccupations of the government bemg the collec- 
tion of revenue, and the maintenance of an army These 
two primary functions were largely in the hands of a smgle 
set of ofl&cers, who also discharged most of the remaining 

^ I.F R. 29-90 
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duties, and in j atticularweterespunaihle for the maintenance 
of internal peace The foimd.dion of the Mogul admiius- 
trative system lay in the division of its territories into 
[ rovmces,! which v\ere sub-divided into distmts , tlie 
distriat heiug Mibdividcd into subdivisions ‘ The Muham- 
madan nilers 'ivsteraatised the land revenue pn cedure of 
their iliiidii prodecM'.ssois though they were le.«s rostiained 
in their demands from subjects whom they rt'gaided as 
infidels V r.ulical modification was intro iuced with Ahbar’s 
G.ish .I'-se'Jsment, under whn h the State took a him}) sum 
from each holding mste.id of a sh.ire of the jiroduco Hut 
this system was too oomiilieated It necessitated the 
employment of a large staff of sulnudmate ethciah who 
toured ,1 bout measurjiig the eultnated land and ‘ 4'jses'juig ” 
the cash sums pavablo. After .Vl^b.ii’s death these ofhi lals 
got out of control and th<‘ assessments” were gr.iduallv 
abandoned, it being more satisfactory for all }j.irtie& to agree 
to a lump sura, p<iyable bv the vilhige and hu which ilie 
ho.idraen weie responsible As the Mogul ICmjuie became 
more iinwieldly ui ■’i/e .md less eihciont in .idmmisti.itiou, 
larger .uid larger areas were umiited out to lecenue Farmers, 
who became responsible for the land revenue, which they 
themselves recovered from the villagers This system lent 
itself to extortion and did much to prepare the way for the 
colla}ose of the Empiie, a collapse which w.is hastened by the 
fervid monotheism of Autangzeb, to whose influence must 
however mainly be attributed the conversion to Islam ol 
nearly all tlie agricultural tribes of the Western Punjab and 
many of other parts ‘ 

But just as the militancy of early Islam had jirovoked 
The rise of Christendom into the ro-actioii of the Cru- 

the Sikhs sades, so the persecuting spirit inaugurated 

by Aiirangzeb evoked a bellicose spirit .imongst the 
Mahratta peasantry of the Dekhan and turned a quietist 

• .Sfi/6'/, about h iff the size of a Province ol tlu Biitish Indian 
Empire 

* Nir/eir, about twioe the si/o of a inodeni district 

® ][(i/ial, about h iff the size of a modern taliBil 

« 91 - 1.18 
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of Hindu monotlioistb in tlio Piinj.ib into the Chureh 
Militant of the Sikhs Like the Founder of Clinstianity , 
Bab.i Nanak, the originator of Sikhi'^ni wa" moie concei- 
ned to win over his followers to a life of righteousness 
than to denounce ot.hei religions The Pharisaical 
legalism, the idolatiy, and the caste s\ .stem which charae- 
terised Hrahmmism he did denouiKo, not be( au'^e they 
were Hindu, but bei.nisi' tliev were unrigliteous Lik(' 
(dirist moreover, he distinguished righteousness from 
ascetiiism audit was in disreg.ird of liis te.icliing that his son 
became an asii+ii .ind founded the ( d.isi .sect of reclu.ses, 
who lenouiKed tlie world and dome>ti< life The Udasis 
were however e' i ommunicated |iv Amar Das, the third 
8ikh (hull, ’ who rei ailed lns lollowers to the mildne.ss .ind 
tolerance of \anak But \Tjan, tin' lifth (birii plunged 
into the stormv '^ea of |iohu<s, in<l so ethnted a permanent 
cleavage between the tw(» monotlieistu laiths of Sikhism 
and Islam. Tlie hieai.h was widened b\ the persecution'^ of 
Anrang/eb 

The real turn came under tJio la t and greatest (tuiu, 
Dovind iSingli. He it ua-, who tU'it i onceived the idea of 
lorming the >Sik]is into a religious and military^ common- 
wealth , and he oxoi iited Jus de.sign in the svstomatic iiiiit 
of the Spartan Lycurgns ITider him the oigani/jation 
which had sprung into exi'-tenee ,is .. <|nioii.st sei.t ot a purely 
religious nature, and had become a militaiy society of by no 
means high character, developed into the political organiza- 
tion which was to rule the w hole of North-Western India, 
and to furmsh to the Bnti'-h .itm> their stoutest and most 
worthy oponcnts Denominating his foBoweis the Khalaa, 
the “pure”, the “elect”, the “liberated” ho openly 
attacked the distmi lions of caste, and taught the equality 
of all men who would join him Instituting a ceremony 
of initiation, ho proclaimed it the “gate” by which all 
might enter the society, while he gave to its member'- 
the commumou as a sacrament of union m which 

1 (jiua = Uacher, was Me title given to the first ten successive 
gpintual Heads of the Sikh church 
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the (.ist(*s aliould cat of ore dish llie In^'hei caslcfe 

miirmutcd and many of them Juft him, for he taught that 
the Biahmin's tliicad must 1 o liroLeii , hut the agiKiillural 
and 1 lie lower orders rejoiK'd and tlo( ked m numbers 
to his standard Ihe&e he insjured with military ardour 
with the lut])o of ''(xial freedom and of national independence, 
and with abhorrence of the hated Muhammadan He 
gave them outw.ird signs of their faith in the unshorn hair"^ 
the .shoit drawers .md the blue dress, lie m.irkedthe mili- 
t.irv nature of iheii calling by the title of “Singh” or 
‘ lion bv the wearing of steel and by the iiutiation by 
sjirinkling <»f water with a two-edged dagger, and he gave 
them a fei'ling ol person.d superiority' in their abstinence 
fiuni the uiK 1< an tobacc^o His religioius creed was in many 
res[ie( ts mu( li lh<‘ sami* <i6 tli.it of ^an.ik , the God, the 
Guru, <ind the Gr.inth - rem.imed unchanged But while 
N.inak had substituted holiness ot life for vain ceremonies 
Govind ^iiuih ileraanded brave deeds and zealous 
devotion to the c.iuse as tin proof ot faith , and though 
In* ret.iined the tolci un e wliK h his ] ledecessor had extend- 
ed to the Jliudii eods ,iinl worshi| , .uid indeed sliowed 
a marked iniJiu.itiou in tin ii f.ivmir, he jire.n hed undying 
Ji.itred .liiainst lln Midi. iniiu.nl. ni jeisecutors Though 
.ilien.ited fiom oithodov Hinduism by a democratic spirit 
which ri'jielled tin* excdiisivc Jir.ibmms and Eajputs, the 
military oig.ini/.ition of tin* Sikhs w.ts now consecrated to a 
long and c'ventually sincossful siriiggle with Islam At 
the end ol the struggle Ilie cjn.isi-lnbal democratic Sikh 
leagues were c onsoljd.»t<*d hy the o<‘imis ol E.injit Singh into 
a strong Sikh kingdom vcliose .idnuiustiative methods were 
modelled on those* of the* Moguls, tliough the Sikhs pieferied 

^ The ( li.trat U nstic of 111. Hehrew of whom damson was the 

typiciil f xaiiipU inrn "( If ion eci all d to Jehovah, and hostile to alien 
dominalicii and cu<-tonis, v\lio ui toten of their vow wore their hair 
unshorn (C'f Ottley Itolicion of l^iail (‘.unbndge Univtrsilj Press, pp 
45 , 55 ) (JdVind Sjrjrli systeni.iti'cd and utilised an Fastern rituel of 
unknown .mtiquity rueidentally Jonghaii was .i great protection against 
sword cuts, and sharply ditleientialed Sikhs from others It took two 
or three years to grow the hair long 

* The Sikh Bible 
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to deal direct with the Village Communities rather than 
through intermediaries who might grow too powerful h 
But the British limited Sikh expansion eastwards 
The Sikhh ind 'Uid Raiijit Smgli, thus headed off from 
the Rntish Delhi, turned his conqueiing energies 
upon the Muhammadan States north and west of Lahore. 
He coniinued to push his dominion to, and even bojond, 
the Indus, till further progress was arrested by the wild 
highlands of the Frontier with their still wilder inhabitants^. 
Beyond those lay Afghanistan, and still further beyond lay 
the plains of Bactna, which had been wantonly desolated 
by wars, by the tyraimical despotism of the native rulers, 
and above all by the depredations inflicted by reckless 
Tujcoman robbers But the political obstacles to a Russian 
mv.ision did not deter the British from adopting “ a ‘forward 
policy ’ which would counter the supposed Russian designs 
by an advance on Herat and simultaneously establish on 
the throne of Kabul a sovereign fiiendlv to the British,” 
however uncongenial he might be to his owm subjects ‘ A 
British Tndi.iu army leaving on its flanks the hostile Amirs 
of Sind <uid the suspicious and truculent Sikh Sirdars, 
crossed the Indus and jienetrated the barren defiles of the 
Border hills, and, wuth a line of communications extending 
to hundreds of miles, lea^'hed its objectives, escaping star- 
vation bv a miracle For a time the policy seemed to have 
succeeded , in the end its costly failure was all the more 
tragic , ' the tragedy being enhanced by the fact “ that no 
single Russian soldier quitted his far- distant cantonment 
to help bring it about ’ ” The loss of prestige incurred by 
this failure did much to excite the Sikhs against the unsuc- 
cessfully aggressive British , but the political wisdom of 
Ranjit Singh died with him Yet even under his stupid 
successors the Sikhs only succumbed after making a stouter 
resistance than the British had experienced elsewhere in 
India h 

1 LFIt l()l-89. 

» Thorburn PPW 280 

3 AY’ (Au£?iist 19J7) J12, 

« LFR lSy-2U 
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2 — The Pl'n j-vb under the British 

111 fares the land, to hastening ills a ])rey 

Wheie wealth accumulates and men deca} 

Pimces and lords may flourish, oi may fade, 

A hreath can make them, as a breath has ma^le, 

M But a hold pcasanti), then country ’s pride. 

When once destro>ed can never he supjihod 

(lorDSMiiH The Dese} ted VdJage 

Un tlie aimcKation of the Punjab in 18 P), .i Ihiard ot 
'lli( Punjab Administiation was ronstituted for its ^mvern- 
r( coin il( (1 to meiit Diffeiences of opinion arose in the Boaid 
Biiti-,!! rule niiuht have been expected, it was found 

that the lesponsiblc executive fumtions ni a province could 
not safelv bo entrustixl to a Ti inity that was never at unity 
in itself Tlie Bo.ird was accordingly abolished in 18*) i, 
its powers and funotions beine vested in John Lawience 
as Chief ( 'oininissionei Th<‘ reconc illation of the Sikhs 
to the new lemine was due partU to tactful liandling, but 
still inoie to the political .sagacity of the Sikhs themselves, 
who appeared to have made up then mind to accept their 
beating as lin.il, and to use to wealtli and honoui under a 
lace, whose power and worth they lead already begun to 
lealize Tlie Muhammadan peasantry of the West, on the 
other hand, had learned to appreciate its freedom from Sikh 
oppression, and had not yet come under the more humiliat- 
ing domination of tlie lawyei and the money-lender ^ 
Across the Indus except for pait of the Peshawar valley, 
“ the Sikh supremacy had not been that of a settled gov- 
ernment, but of a marauding organization, whose forces 
periodically swept through the coiintiy, nominally collecting 
arreais of revenue but leally consuming oi carrying off 
what was portable, and destroymg what was not ” After 
annexation the British took more effective possession. To 
the vindictive Pathan tribesman of the Frontier mtemal peace 
had been unknown except when they all combined against a 
common enemy Yet they readily settled down under the 

* L.F B. 213-5 
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to deal direct with the Village Communities rather than 
through intermediaries who might grow too powerful^. 

But the British limited Sikh expansion eastwards 
riiL Sikhs ind Aiid Ranjit Singh, thus headed oft from 
the Biitish Delhi, turned his conquoiing energies 
upon the Muhammadan States north and west of Lahore 
He coni limed to push his dominion to, and even beyond, 
the Indus, till further progress was arrested by the w^ld 
lughlanda of the Frontier wuth their still wilder inhabitants-. 
Beyond these lay Afghanistan, and still further beyond lay 
the plains of Bactria, which had been wantonly desolated 
by wars, by the tyrannical despotism of the native rulers, 
and above all by the depredations inflicted by reckless 
Tuiooraan robbers But the political obstacles to a Russian 
inv.ision did not deter the British from adopting “ a ‘forw^ard 
policy ’ which would counter the supposed Russian designs 
by an advance on Herat and simultaneonslv establish on 
the throne of Kabul a sovereign fiiendlv to the British,” 
however uncongenial he might be to his own subjects ‘ A 
British Indian army leaving on its flanks the hostile Amirs 
of Smd and the suspicious and truculent Sikh Sirdars, 
crossed the Indus and jienetrated the barren defiles of the 
Border hills and, wuth a line of communications extending 
to hundreds of miles, reached its objectives, escaping star- 
vation by a miracle For a time the policy seemed to have 
succeeded , in the end its costly failure was all the more 
tragic , ’ the tragedy being enhanced by the fact “ that no 
single Russian soldier quitted his far-distant cantonment 
to help bring it about * ” The loss of prestige incurred by 
this failure did much to excite the Sikhs against the unsuc- 
cessfully aggressive British , but the political wisdom of 
Ranjit Siiigh died with him Yet even under his stupid 
successors the Sikhs only succumbed after making a stouter 
resistance than the British had experienced elsewhere in 
India h 

1 LFR 101-89. 

* Thorburn PPW 286 

® -Vr' (Augii-t 19j7).il2, 

« LFR lS‘J-212, 
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2 — Thk Pcvjab (tm)fr the British 

III fares the land, to hastenin'; ills a proy 

Wheie wealth accmmilates and men flcca} 

Princes and loids may flourish, oi may fade, 

A breath can mak.‘ them, as a breath has ina*l<% 

){ But a hold peasanti}, then countrv ’s pndo. 

When onc( destroyed can never be supplied 

(JoiDSMilH The Deserted Vdlnge 

On the annexation of the Piinjal) in 1849 a Board ot 
llu'Pnnjal) Vdmiuistiation was (onstitutcd for its "overn- 
r« tom il« <l to inent DifEei ences of opinion arose in the Board 
Bnti'tli rul( mijiht ha\e been expected, it was found 

that tlie lesponsible executive functions in a province could 
not safely bo entrusted to a Tiinity that was never at unity 
in itself The Bo<ird was accoidin^ly abolished m ISO?, 
its powers and fuiiotions bein^ vested in JoJin Lawrence 
as Chief ( 'omiuissionci Th<* icconciUation of the Sikhs 
to the new leinnie was due partly to tactful handling, but 
still more to the political Stigacity of the Sikhs themselves, 
who appeal ('d to have made up then mind to accept their 
beating as hnal, and to rise to w'calth and honoui under a 
lace. whose power and worth they had ahead} begun to 
lealize The Muliammadan peasantry of the West, on the 
other hand, had learned to appreciate its freedom from Sikh 
oppression, and had not vet come under the more humiliat- 
ing domination of the lawyer and the money-lender ^ 
Across the Indus except for pait of the Peshawar valley, 
“ the Sikh supremacy had not been that of a settled gov- 
ernment, but of a marauding organization, whose forces 
periodically swept thiough the country, nommally collecting 
arreais of revenue but really consuming oi carrying off 
what was portable, and destroymg what was not ” After 
annexation the British took more effective possession To 
the vindictive Pathan tribesman of the Frontier internal peace 
had been unknown except when they all combined agamst a 
common enemy. Yet they readily settled down under the 
» L.F.R. 213-5 
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firm though mild-maimered rulers who lived in then midst 
and devoted all their energies to the welfare of then char- 
ges ^ Consequently, when the crisis of the Mutiny aiose, John 
Lawrence was able to maishal a practically united Punjab 
agamst the Mutineer. 2 Specially conspicuou.s weie the 
loyalty and valour of the levies raised fiom the Fiontiei 
districts , and the feelmg that in sentiment and mten'.st the 
Frontier had proved itself one with the Punjab was so stiong 
that all talk of its severance was dropped for twent) \ eais ^ 
The disintegiatmg forces exerted by the highly eentiali/- 
The Village Kuropean State on all smaller social organ- 
Communit> isnis had long ago destroyed th(‘ Village Com- 
rale^^ miinity of the West, and the .same tendency 

was soon evident in India, accentuated as it 
was there by the perverted application ot English legal 
theories to a social system from winch they were wholly 
alien ^ In the Central and Eastern Punjab the villages 
weie still built on traditional lines, the houses ot tlie membeis 
of the brotherhood and then dependents being eri'cted close 
together, ® tho.so of the village menials being usually placeil 
on the outskirts, v'hile the inferior (,astes sometimes dwelt 
on separate sites at a little distance ® Such villages ven* 
often divided into separate parts, ^ which were themselve.s 
sometimes again subdivided « In the south-east of the 
Province the proprietary body of each village or subdivi- 
sion of a village claimed to be kinsfolk, their lights m the 
common land being measured by ancestial shares Fui- 
ther to the north-west, the communities were often much 
less homogeneous, and whatever may have been the oiigmal 
form of land-nolding “ under the Sikhs the land in each 
man s possession had come” to be recognized as the measure 
of hiB liabilities, and also of his right in any common pro- 

^ Thorburn P P.W. 287. 

• A. 2].'j-9 

• Thorburv P P.W , 289—90. 

• Jenlca 139 L./S’.i?. 279-307 

‘ Abadt 

• 5 3f 131 

’ Taraf, Path or Pana 

• Into ThoU or Thulas 8 M. 148 
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petty or profits.' “But the British land revenue oflSlcers 
bavmg learnt to base their land on the Village Com- 

munity in the Caiigetic plain, artifao.illy extended the con- 
ception to tracts where it had n«* natural existence ” Thus 
in the Simla hills and in the more mounta nous portions of 
the Kangi.i district village communitif'- were created by 
the combin.ition “ of numerous small hamlets, each with 
its own group of holds and separate lands, which had no 
bond of union until they were united for admimstrative 
purpo«!es at the time of the land revenue “aettlement In 
the south western districts again, while regular village com- 
munities were frncjuentlv found in the fertile lands fringing 
the rivers, all trace of these diiajipeaied w'here the cultiva- 
tion was dependent on '-eattoied wells bejond the immediate 
influence of the river Hero the well was the true unii of 
property hut where the ]no]>i]ctors of several w^ells, were 
snfiiciently olo'-e togetlier to he conveniently included within 
one village boundary, tlie oppoitunity was taken to group 
them into village communities-.” 

From the point of view of the British land revenue 
Disirttgrat'in aiitlioiities tlie \ illage ('oiiimunity consisted, 
of the Vliig. of a gioup of jncprietois, owning part 
(’ommuiatN Mllaue lands in common and being 

jomtl> tespoibible for the pavment <d the land revenue. 
This joint 10 '-} on-sibililv was made a prominent feature 
of village tenure hv th" British, though it oocupued a 
far more prominent position in their codes, than m their 
practice * Tlie (’(immnnal 1 odv had no legal powers, though 
it lay in its ].ower to inflict on the recaltiicant — social e\-'f 
communication mthe case of members of the community, and 
various mconvionces m the case of menials and artizans. 
But under the English legal system the village money-lender 
soon escaped from its authoiity, and, by viiliie of being the 
creditor of eveiv man in the village, became able to exert 
considerable pressure on the informal village council, 
which formerly managed the affairs of the brotherhood* 

1 S V 148 

» PAR 156, Odzettar 122 J 

» S M 126, 132 

* Panchayal 
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This council lunNCver “was too niimeious and loosely con- 
structed to fittmuly Tepre'sont the community in its dealings 
with (joveininont oihcials A few of the leading members 
were, therefore, soled od as headmen^ and the appointment 
of headman naturalh came to be confined to particular 
families ’ h^rom a revenue point of view the most import- 
ant duty of the headmen was to collect the land revoniio from 
the landowners and pay it into the treasury. But the special 
position assigned to the headmen .ind the disintegrating 
influence of the English leual system soon stripped the village 
council of its influence All the business of the community 
WMs transacted by the headman, and this iiicliidod the 
management of ils common fund“, to which all had to eon- 
tributo, and to supplement which, m many villages, a hoarfh 
or door tax was imposed on all residents w'lio ivere not mora- 
bots of the propnotarv brotherhood As a lesult the hoad- 
raon beg.ui to presume on their position, and, acting m 
league vith .i few' of the larger and wealthier sbarolioldors, 
often exploited the rest to their own adv.mtago In the 
northern Puniah the (li'^solution of the coramun.d tie 
w'as marked by the growU-h of a party spirit which was often 
the cause of lawless afliays and murders ^ 

“The admission of strangles into the brutlurhood 
was always, in theory ut least, a thing to be guarded 
.igamst, and village customs in the matter of mheritance 
and ])re-emption are founded on this fooling But under 
nat^ivenile the lopugnaiice to admit strangers often yielded 
to the pri'ssiire of the (lovernraent land revenue demand, 
and outsiders were .illowud to share in rights wduoli had 
become burdens 'I’he almost complete freedom of 
transfer for long enjoyed m practice under British rule 
had a still more di'iintegrating effect on village communi- 
ties ’ Generally the tendency of Biitish administration 
and still more of the English legal system was “to loosen 
the communal lie and to weaken the authority exercised 

1 Lambardar, a conuption of numberd.ir, * p , a repiesentative of 
tho proprietary body, who has a number in the Deputy Coiiimissiom r ’s 
register of peisons le-.iionsible for the payment of land revenue, 

» Malba, 

3 8 M , 9.1, 96, 129 Gnzettrer 129, 

* Baden Porvell, 417, 
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by the proprietary body over its individual members and 
•over the other inhabitants of tlie village 

The Frontier was less subjected to the demoralising 
The Frontier ii^uenccs In Baluchistan on the south the 
under Punjab administration was conducted through the 
Management agency of the tiibal Chiefs, 2 “ whose position 
among a people ot marked feudal traditions has always been 
stronger than that of the Khans of the more democratic 
Pathans”® to the north “ Except for the Peshawar \ alley, 
the system of border defence was uniform all down the 
frontier ” Strong block-houses were built at intervals 
guarding the British and of the chief passes leading into the 
lulls, and these were connected by a bridle road and a line 
of small defensilile posts oi toweis For nearly tliiity yeais 
after annexation, except in and about Peshawar, along six 
hundred miles of wdd borderland the hill-tribes ne\er 
a British soldier }et they never caused the villageis in 
Biitish teiiitorv as much mateiial damage as the robbei gan^" 
which so often \vandeied unchecked near the centres of la^\ 
and order * The Fiontier would have remained quiet 
enough had it been let alone, but fear of Russia dommatetl 
the policy of the Government ot India ® Consequent!} , 
a largo garrison was maintained in the Peshawar valle\ , 
directly under the orders of the (’ommander-in-Chiet it 
being apparently thought that the best protection agamst 
Russia v’as to iriitato the Afghans and the frontier tribes 
Finally, under Loid Lytton,® ' the mevitable ensued, hostilities 
with both, and in 1878 m spite of famme, dehcits, and fallmg 
rupee, the grasping politicians then in power, whilst endea- 
vouring to obtain a ‘ scientibc frontier’ — that mirage of 
disordered imagination — and force a protectorate upon th*' 
Amir of Afghanistan, plimged into a protracted war with 
that country, and emerged from it two years afterwards the 
poorer by 25 millions sterling, the richer by a few square miles 

S M 127, 130, L 8 B.I Vol I, 169 
Tumandar 
O' Dwyer 124-5 
Thorniurn 291-4 

P.i.K. 32 

Viceroy from 1876 to 1880 
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of worthless territory It then became clear that it would 
have been better to have strengthened the British lines of 
defence in India, before advancing into space outside her 
limits Forth II ty years the woik had been neglected, though 

the money wasted in Afghanistan would have been more than 
sufficient to complete it ‘‘ But, as man is constituted, 
entienched positions, roads, railways, bridges, and telegraph 
lines aie pooi equivalents for war, which gi\es ambition 
scope, whilst spade woik does not When, after the madness 
of w’ar the imminent insolvencv of India enforced a leturn 
to common- sense, the railway was only open to Jhelum, the 
Indus was nowheie bridged, and beyond it from Peshawar 
to Sindh communications were almost in the same cmbr\onic 
condition as they had been in lt<l9 By 1890 so vigoiouslv 
had load and lailway making been pushed dm mg the preced- 
ing ten years that, except for Bannu, leinfoicemcnts could 
be coiicentiatcd at any point upon India's Ultima Tliulo 
olmost a''' lapidly as wms the case for any iriterioi statum ” 
Tlic systmn which had given the Piinjah Lieutenant- 
Gnifral GoviTnoi politu al control ovei tho Indian 

principles of Fiontier was justified b\ the fundamental piinci- 
Frontur und(‘rl\ ing all forntier administration The 

fluctuating jurisdictions, which must necessarih 
characterise political insecurity, rendci impossible that 
regime of rules and reguKitions which accompanies continuity 
and secuiitv in administration The generals on the borders 
of the Roman Empire were left unfettered , tlie guardianship 
of the eastern marches of the Holy Roman Empire was 
freel\ entrusted to Piussia and Austria and even the 
centralized Government of Mediaival Jilngland left semi- 
independent Lords Marcher on the Scotch and Welsh Borders 
But the very efficiency, which such a delegation of authority 
ensured against tho enemy, was equally oflective agamst 
the powei from which the authority was derived. The 
Roman generals often turned from lighting agamst tho 
hardy baibarians beyond tho Rhine and the Danube to the 
easier task of plundermg tho effeminate population behmd. 

‘ Thorhuni F /Ml 2% 
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them The Holy Roman Empire was devoured by Prussia 
and Austiia who had been desijiind as its guardians, while 
the English Lords Marcher after fomenting rebellion after 
rebellion against the Plantagenets, finally plunged the whole 
kingdom into the suicidal stiife cf the Wars of the Roses. 
But the Punjab Lieutenant-fJovernor could have neither the 
fiery spirit, nor the reckless disloyalty of a Hotspur, and 
the curt.iilnu'nt of his powers was due rathei to the Viceroy’s 
contempt for his ignorance of ‘ imperial considerations ” and 
“ the larger problems of foreign policy,” than to any tear of 
his becoming too poweiful ^ 

(’oramunications with the Viceregal Court at Cal- 
ThcFicntier t utta w oie too slow and too liable to long 
gaf**mana^- interruptions to enable the Viceroy to 
nient. e\«‘r(ise eftective sujtervision over the 

political officeis on the Fiontier , consequently with the 
curtailment of the authority of the Punjab Lieutenant- 
Governor, each of these young o&cials became himself 
a petty Loid Maicher One such official, named Mortimer 
Duiand, wen honours and rewards from an agreement with 
Afghanistan w'hich gave the Amir an increased subsidy and 
the British the hairtn right of delimiting the ficntier by tho 
erection cf cairns in tribal teintor\ - This 'ast privilege 
gave political ofheers e\ery excu'^e for a policy of adventure, 
and it w\as not long before a fire-eater named Dr Robertson 
had succeeded in pledging the henour of England to the 
backing of an unsatisfactory pretender to the throne of 
Chitral “ A bnsiness-like Government before plunging 
rnto a policy of adventure amidst independent Moslem com- 
munities all up and down a long frontier, and in the case of 
Chitral 150 miles beyond it would have counted the cost 
and prepared plans to meet the probable consequences of its 
rashness But Lord Elgm ^ and those in his confidence 
had thought out nothing , having mfoimed the Secretary of 
State for India of the risks of simultaneous foiw^ard moves 

1 Thorburn P. P. W 299, 344 

» Thorburn P P W 300 6 , P .4. i? 32 

• Viceroy from 1894 to 1899. 
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along the whole north west frontier of India, they appear to 
have washed their hands of the consequences, and to have 
considered that their duty and responsibilities began and 
ended in blindly executing the supposed ‘ mandate ’ to carry 
out the “ Durand agreement.” The relief of Chitral, whore 
Dr Robertson and his pretender were besieged was ulti- 
mately eSecteil though not without difhciilty, but the 
knighthood which w^as afterwards bestowed on this king- 
maker stimulated every political officer to acquire a name 
for himself by stirring up fnction on the Frontier ^ 

Fortunately for the British, ‘tubes rose siicees^-ivcly 
Nemesi 1897 groupings, each foiming a detached 

self-contained aggregate of little democra- 
cies, only connected with its neighbouis by a common reli- 
gion combined synchronous action was hardly possible for 
them ” From Chitral the unrest spread sciith to the Sw'at 
valley, thence further south to the Mohmands till finally 
even the pre- British Afridis were allected. As good Muham- 
madans “ and the premier lighting clans of the borderlands, 
duty and honour bound them to start a row of their own , 
besides the general delimitation grievance, they had their 
own special causes of ccmplamt, by sbowung their teeth 
they might get a fow' knocks— in time,— but eventually they 
would be gameis from larger subsidies batter service termo, 
and increased respect from ’ the Bntish and th(*ir neigh- 
bours as well “ Whilst the fermentation was rising in the 
hills over-looking Peshawar, down in the valley the chief 
local authorities the Commissioner and the Brigadiers, no 
plan of action having been pre-arranged, were sitting in their 
darkened office-rooms in constant communication with each 
other with those whom duty kept in the Khyber or at an\^ 
of the outposts, and with their respective official superiors 
recessing in the Himalayas, the Lieutenant-General com- 
manding the Punjab army corjis at Murree, and the heads of 
the Imperial hierarchy at Simla, the Viceroy in Council the 
Commandei-in-Chief and the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab. Meanwhile precious time was being wasted , the 
1 Thorburn P F W. 309-12, 315-0. SmMh Indta 767. 
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five authorities, or six, ’f the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
be included, amonjist whom the decision lay, discussed 
points by wire, letter, and minute, noting questioning, sur- 
mising, arguing, suggesting, doing eveiything, in short, but 
acting, each shirking responsibility, and waiting on one of the 
others to take the bit in his teeth and say the pass must be 
held, otherwise if we vacillated longer, we should not only 
lose it but oiii honoui as w'ell In a multitude of counsellors 
there may be wisdom, but there is ceitaiuly weakness and the 
wisdom, as a rule shows it.self too late ” The British race 
was .still the sann“, ‘self-reliant, audacious, determined, 
but its men in authoiity weie degenerates, desk-tied, vacil- 
latmg, feaiful, shirkers of responsibility, scribblers and 
talkeis, not doeis ' While their dehberations pioceeded, 
tlie Afiidis lushed the forts commanding the Khaibar pass, 
and the British were left to rctreive then honoui by the 
uudertakmg of war against them on a large scale ^ 

'* Foi the third time since 181M, the other occasions 
being Cliitial in 189.") and Swat three months 
oporatioHs m pi e\ loiisl) , the cuil executive of the Punjab 
thnriinjnb ^as comeitcd into a vast organism foi the 
’ impiessment of transport to meet tlie mili- 

tai\ leijuiiements of the houi By law impressment liad 
alwa}8 been crimmal , >et foi all puiposes great or small 
from a mihtaiy expedition to the annual reliefs or the cold 
weather tour of a Commissionei, it had been the only means 
by which the official requirements of peace oi war could be 
satisfied For peace movements inside India the people 
boro commandeering without a murmur , forced labour 
had always been exacted fioni them, only professional 
earners were taken, and for short distances and periods, and 
the hire was liberal But impressment on a large scale for 
war purposes outside India was unknown before the Afghan 
wars, and external campaigns had not been previously under- 
taken. In 1838-42 the people had been ignorant of better 
thmgs and were submissive as slaves , in 1878-80 they had 
some knowledge of their rights, and smee then, repeated 
Thorlyum P.P,W. 318-25. 
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lessons and the omnipotence of law and lawyers had taught 
many of tnem sophistication In 1878, during the hrst 
phase of the campaign in Afghanistan, the Punjabis had lost, 
from starvation cold and general neglect, 80,000 camels 
and othei animals, and im-ascertained numbeis of drivers 
The sufferings then endured had so impressed oAvneis with 
the iisks and horrors of service trans-Indus that, ^vlthout 
compulsion, transport of any kind had nevei since been 
procurable As a consequence, whenever an expedition took 
place, the Punjab Government — inducements to voliintaiism 
having failed — had been constrained to seize wholesale not 
only baggage-animals but their owners as well, and ,is the 
work was a penal offence it had never been regulated hence 
it was done haphazard without discrimination oi oiganisa- 
tion So long as only camels and their owneis w'eie requisi- 
tioned, the routine of village life was undisturbed , but when, 
as for Chitral and Swat, fully equipped caits, ponies, mules, 
pack-bullocks, and even donkeys v^ere swe^pt up fiom all 
parts of the Province, driven to distant depots, needed theie, 
and the fit residue taken for seivice, the patience oi the 
many-burdened peasantry was sorel}- tiled , foi c^ eiy himily 
was a sufierer, arrangements foi marketmg and the distiibu- 
tion of food being dislocated Thus besides the hardships 
to individual owners, the whole lural economy of the Piovince 
was thrown out of gear, and the Government, compelled to 
break its own law, bad to stoop to the official subteifuge of 
concealing its wrong doings by softening the terms seizure 
and impressment into ‘hiring’ or ‘assistance lendeied by civil 
officers to the Commissariat Transport Depaitment To 
meet the military demands in the emergencies of 1897 the 
civil power collected roughly 160 ,000 animals and carts and 
40,000 attendants , but eventually less than one-fourth of 
these numbers were pronounced fit and sent to the fiont i 
The Afridi victories roused the Muhammadan villagers 
The War western Punjab from the condition 

against the of hopeless apathy into which they had fallen 
Afridis since the English legal system had enslaved 

them to the money-lender. “ They threw off much of their 
1 / 4 A/ 821, Thorburn P.P.Vr .^27-30 
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characlonstic aiiatliy, moved alertly, talked loudly, praved 
less negligent!) and less irregularly, discussed politics less 
incuriously, and entertained less grudgmgly those propaga- 
tors of lies and treason wandering faqirs and holy men 
But their hope® were vain The Afndis could not resist the 
machinerv' of civilisation, once its cumbrous apparatus vas 
set m motion Their \allevs, until then unexplored, were 
pcnotiaterl, and the active resistence of the clans broken 
The Afndis themspjv'ei were anxious for a peace, which the 
British were onlv too happy to gu^'e them , and thus a war, 
which could have easily been avoided, ended in what 
amounted to a stab mate ' 

‘ Th<‘ tnlies soon found that, as anticipated, they 
LordCm/cn’' lesisting their virtual 

Fiontioi annexation, foi not onl)- had they gained 

then immediate object but their strength 
and unammit\ wore forcing ” the Biitish to reconsider their 
wlioh* tiontau poluv ‘‘No sooner was Lord Cur/on in- 
st.dled as Viceioy, ^ than hnancial and military exigencies 
ccastramcd him to advi.se and inaugurate a complete lev er.sal 
of the prai tice initiated by his two piedecessors of segregating 
Indian tioops in negligible localities od the two only impor- 
tant lines of land-(.ommunicatioii between Indian and Central 
Asia the Rolan and Khaibar loute® Unable to w^holly 
w 'tlidraw fzom tlie false positions already occupied, Lord 
Cnr/oii fell back on the old Punjab system of endeavouring 
to eiili.st the goodw ill of the tribes themselves m the cause of 
order and bordei defence by making it worth their while to 
behav^e as friendly neighbours and protect their ow u caravan 
routes Ha\ mg the resources of the Empire at hi.s disposal, 
he was able to be more thorough than the provincial govern- 
ment, with its narrow means, had ever been Instead of 
employing levies, t e , undisciplined and ununiformed tribes 
men under their own headmen, he converted the raw material 
111 each locality into a militia, by organising levies into local 
regiments each under British Ofl&cers The new departure 
1 Smith India 767 • January 1809. 

Thorbum P P.Wk 330-6 
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or ratlier development of the old Punjab system, economised 
troops and money, enriched the tribes and placated their 
susceptibilities In a sense a step backwards it was neverthe- 
less politically and financially a stride in the diiection of 
business inindedness, until then for many years a stranger 
to Viceregal counsels ^ 

Having reverted to the old Punjab system it would 
have been a graceful act on the part of Lord 
and Sir W Ciirzou to have acknowledged his obligation to 
Macworth Punjab Government Instead of that he 

proceeded to carry out the separation of 
the frontier districts from the Punjab m a manner that was 
painfully galling to the Lieutenant-Governor of that Province, ^ 
Sir W Macworth Young, a man of charming personality 
and acute intellect, “ who had served in almost every exe- 
cutive, admmistrative, and secretarial office, and had also 
bad experience of the Government of India and of the Politi- 
cal Department ” Lord Curzon’s object was to bring tho 
Frontier districts, “ under the direct control of a Chief 
Commissioner at Peshawar, dmectly subordinate to tho 
Foreign Department of the Government of India In a 
Minute of characteristic vigour and cogency ho pointed out 
that the Punjab Government was called upon to cairy out a 
Frontier policy for which it was not in tho last lesort res- 
ponsible and with which it was not specially qiialihed to deal , 
while the Government of India was responsible for a Frontier 
policy that was not carried on by its own agents -and was 
to a large extent removed from its direct supervision Labour 
without responsibility was the expenence of the Punjab 
Government responsibility without control that of the 
Government of India The project for separating the 
Frontier areas from the Punjab, and bringing them under 
the direct control of the Government ot India, was outlmed 
in Lord Curzon’s Minute in great detail It was sanctioned, 
in principle by the Secretary of State at the end of 19<)(» 
without any previous reference to the Pimjab Government 
1 Thorburn P.P 

• 1897-1902 A list of the Punjab Lieutenant-Governors, and 
•Governors is given in Appendix I. 
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This was, not unnaturally, resented as a slight to a Govern- 
ment which for over fifty years had borne (and not un- 
successfully having legard to the very difficult conditions) 
the brunt of Frontier administration The skilful dialectics 
which Lord fluizon used to establish his case weie regarded 
in the Piinjal) .is sav^ouring lathei of the brilliant advocate 
than of the impaiti.i! st.itesrnan, and his imputing tlie blame 
for jiast bluiideis to ilie Punjab Goveinment and its methods 
caused fiiithei iintation to an Admmistiation which was 


both proud and sensitive ’ ^ 

The ultimate iC'.ult of all this pothei was that the 
Punj.xb lost all its teintoiy to the west 
n lit (if ili<‘ of tlie Indus with the evoeption of tfie small 
La Khel whose inhabitants were 
paitieiil.il Iv loud in then prob'sts ag.nnst then tiansfer, 
and the Dei.i Gh.i/i Khan distiict to the south, on the 
holders of Baluchist.in. ^ lleic politic.vl contiol over the 
Fiontu'i tubes liad been enti listed to the Ooinmissionci of 
the Uei.ijat* who wms sufficiently in touch v'uth the bolder 
to m.iii.ige it etTecf-ivel) , unhampered as he was by inter- 
feienee fiom the (Joveiumeut of Indi.v This haunonious 
state of things was therefore allow'ed to lemam undisturbed ^ 

The advMiitages to be gamed b} fixing peisonal 
The North- lespon^ibility, f.ic iht.ituig the lapid tiansaction 
West Frontier of business, and detaching Fatliaii d'stiicts 
I’rovince fioni the ‘ complex paiapheinalia, of the 
civil justice system of India weie gieat ’’ On the 
other hand, the Viceioy of the day, noimally a man 
“ who knew' nothing about the fioutier at all or about 
India, for that matter” was “depiived of his only expert 
and independent counselloi, the L’eiitcn.ant- Govern or of the 
Punjab, an official who, wdiethei with or without previous 
tians-Indus training had hitherto, foi the previous thirty 
years or moie, been necessaiily conversant with frontier 


^ O'Dwyrr SS-9, lOl-V , Thurbiirn P.P.M'. }-4 

* Portion of a district sco para 

» P.A.R. 33 , irnilh I tdut 772 , S M. 14. Appendix II 

* Aft“r tho dismerabtrneut, the Conimi'^sioiiti of Mult in 

‘ ^ 4 /?. 22 

* Lord Curzon’s expics-ion 
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afEairs and personally intimate witli oven oflu-ei, English 
and Indian, servm" in the Pathan dustiicts " There wa'^ 
moreover "an inevitable tendency in a snul! Fiontiei 
Province diiectlv subordinate to the Eoreian Dep.iitmeiit 
of the Goveinineiit ot India for otheers to scamp the moie 
humdrum duties and play to the political pallet v ' Tins 
ere lon^ led ‘ to mefth lencv and a neneial do\Mi-<i:iadmu 
of the standards of civil administiatiou ” Tedious en<|uui('s 
into lights ill land weie ne<>le(ted foi ‘ politu <il ’ mti imu's 
with the ' Khans/ ^ inh i;.'ues in wlndi the Biitish tiio 
was invaiiably woisted b\ the moie e\ p<’i leiu I'd ( )i uaital 
while the attention of the outside juiblu was distnuted fuan 
the ciowine; inseeuiit\ -which jncw.uled tlnoiiehout the 
frontier bv newsjiapei ' stunts' m \vhi<h hospit.il luii.ses 
figiued piominentlv m lesi u<‘ woik wludi would h.u e I'cim 
more httinel\ peitoimed bv political olhreis'-^ .Moieoiei, 
the new piovinoe w.is .so ooiistiiK.ted th.it .ulministi.il ion 
must necessaiily be dithcult, .is the natiiial lines of i oiurnuiu- 
cation iq) the ii\ei v.ilhws (ounected the diffenmt iionliei 
districts wnth the Puu|ab rathei than with each othei Eviui 
the name Koith-West Fiontier JhoviiKi' was ciimbious, and 
uece.ssitatod the .substitution of the meanmgle.ss tith' Lhiiled 
Provinces for the old ‘North Western Provinciss ’ with all 
its interesting hi.storical associations ^ 


Ilowevei defective its administration, the m‘W cieation 

„ had nevei tlude.ss .saved the Fiontiei tribes- 

Lcoi omu 

Di( (a(or«lii[) man from the devitali.'-ing jurisdiction of 
Punjab Chief Court, wiiich was lapidlv 
1 educing the free Punjab peasant into a 
condition of piaedial slavery to the money-lender Debt 
had always been the curse of the agriculturist, forced as he 
was to boirow wlien harvests were bad But Briti.«}i rule, 
by limiting the land revenue demand, gave the peasant a 
valuable proprietary right in his land, a right whieh the 
Britrsh legal .system held to be transferable Thus the 
peasant proprietor was now able to offer the money-lender a 
^ Pa U- dll tribal thieft. 
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va.lu<il)l<* securits foi <W)ts, at a timo wlien the new legal 
Systran wms prejMicd to enforce th(‘ elaims of the nione^ - 
lendei to the utteimost faithing As a result the money 
leiuha, wlio liad pie\ loiisly been .1 lather populai menial 
became tlKi h.ird giiping asm ions economic dictator of the 
\illaue These fonditions were fuither ‘ adyanced ” m 
Bomba\ and seiious riots m the Dekhan led in 187*^ to the 
passing of a Hehef Aft whifh created a special machinery 
for adpisting flispiites betvvf'cn peasant and mone\ -lendm 
The I lots \\ei(‘ followed b\ famiiv* <ind the Famine Com- 
mission ol I8t<n leionunendr'd the extension of tlie proMsions 
of the Heli(‘f A( t thioimhout India The influence of the 
moiK'v -h nding < lasses w, IS how<*\ei sidlif lenth stronu to 
pie\(>nt tills lei ommendation being gi\en efleit. and to blast 
thecaii'ei ofThoibuin a biilliant Fun|ab ofhcial, w ho de\>>t- 
ed Ills wlioh' life to tlio ( ause of pf'asant emancipation in 
Piiniab 1 

But thoiiiih Thoibiiin ( ould not sa\e himselt lu' 

I sa\ <sl otiuMs I’he f.ital tac ilit\ witliwnuh 
tli< ihition ' ot iiltuMl tube's of the Punjrib liad got m- 

Lanil A. 1 1 the cliiti hesof molU'N -lendeis, lesulting in the 

(ouise ol time in the lediutiou in their status 
from pi(»pi letois to tf'iiants, was now appaient to all and 
the Russian stale howe\ei toolish, did ncveitheless sei\e the 
useful puipose of eiihaiK ing the political importance ot the 
pe.isantis who might be ie<|imed as cannon-fodder in case 
of a Russin invasion TJie ultimate outcome was the 
Punjab Alienation of Laud Act, which limited the free trans- 
fer of landed piopeity by those declared to be members of 
agiicultiual tubes. The agricultural tubes of each district 
w'ere gazetted by Government, and comprised every tiilie 
dependent on tlie land for support, which ow'ned any con- 
siderable area of land in that particular district Sales by 
members of these tribes to outsiders could only be made with 
the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner, for whose guidance 
explicit rules were laid down, enjoming, inter aha, sanction 

1 L F.R. 307-44 , I J«>/ 7 31, 23, 51 , P. 4 R. 541 
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in cases i\lieio land was required for bona fide industrial or 
commercial puiposes Industrial interests weic also pro- 
tected by the exclusion of municipal aieas from the scope of 
the \ct IvIoTtua,ifes to non-agricultuiists weie also K'strict- 
ed to ceitain peimitted foims, which would not eitliei be 
equivalent to, or be capable of being tiansfoimed into as 
permanent tiansfer of the 1 iiid to the mortiiagee The 
oiiginal Act also permitted fiee tiansfeis to agiicultiiiists, 
an agncultuiist meaning a peison Imlding agru ultural land 
as an ownei oi hereditaiv tenant eithei in liis oisn name oi 
that of an ancestoi m the male line But the mtioduction 
into the Vet of this aitilicial class of ‘ agiicultui ist.s ” 
made its -woiking more complicated It was done, liowioei, 
dolibciatelv in ordei to put momn-lendeis and olheis \\ho 
had been landowners for a long time ni somewli.it bcttei 
position than more recent piuchaseis It did little howevei 
to disarm the hostilitv to the Ait of the mone\ -lending 
classes geneiallv, and it was abolished bv an Amending 
Act in 1907 The working of the Act biought to light tJiat 
111 some distiicts in the hills and m tlie soutli-e.ist ceitain 
clans of Biahmins were engaged both in agiiciiltuie and in 
other pursuits To enable such <is weie cultuatois to pi(>- 
seive their land, while lestraining tho.se who w'eic money- 
lendeis from acquiring agiicultiual land unie^tiictedly 
they were declaied a sepaiate gioup to othei agricultural 
tribes, and w'ere only permitted to bu\ and .sell land within 
then group 

The passing of the Act, if it did not piove the sahation 
of the agriculturists, at any rate averted their uttei rum 
fSales and mortgages weie still extiemely frequent, but the 
balance was in favour of tiie agricultuiists It was urged by 
its opponents that the Act would reduce the cicdit neecs- 
saiy to finance cultivation, and that the price of land would 
depreciate But these fears proved groundless, and 
land was still freely transferred among agricultural tribes 
In some cases members of agricultural tribes took to money- 
lending but, even so, less harm was done by the transfer of 
and to them than if they had been professional money- 
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lenders, for they were interested m agiiculture and realised 
the factors necessary for practising it successfully. ^ 

The 1 coasting of the law of pre-emption wa*: one 
Punjab Pu'- of the corollarics to the passing of the Punjab 
(inption Act Alienation of Land Act Tribal custom had 
always recognised the light of the landownei to the exclusive 
use of his propeity during his lib'time , but the right 
to alienate inherited landed piopeity (either by gift or 
bequest) nad generally been subject to oeitain restrictions 
All the descendants of the hist owner oi body of owners, 
w'erc considered to have some soit of lesidiiaiy interest m 
such propeity , and the ownei in poss<'S'-ion was not regarded 
as having the pown to dispose ot it hO as to defeat the 
expectations of tliose who weie deemed to have a residua ly 
Interest Siu h an alienation to tho prejudice of the le- 
veisioiu'ia could only be justified in exceptional cares of 
iiigent nec'C'.sity The gie.it mass of the landed property 
in the Puii|al) was held by small [uopiietois, wiio cultivated 
their ovui land in whole or mpait When any of these pio- 
prietois wished to s<ll his lights tlu' othei members of the 
village ( ommunity to which he belonged liad a preferential 
right to juirch.ise them at the same piu e as could be obtained 
from oidsideis But this ancient nslit of pre-emption, 
which was intended to prevent the dismtcgiation of the 
Milage piopnctaiy body had been depiivcd of most of its 
value by riiief Couit lulings, whuli enabled a non-agncul- 
tunst when lie had once gamed a footing in a village com- 
munity, to bu\ up othei shares in tho village as they came 
into tlu market, and so expropiiate the true agriculturist 
and break up the village < ommiuiitv, it was to prevent 
this that the Punjab Pre-emption Act^ was passed. But 
the pre-emption law w^as admittedly unsatisfactory and 
gave rise to abuses, particularly in tho form of bogus tbieats 
by persons with rights of pre-emption to enforce those rights 
when a sale of land was m question Moreover with the 
passing of the Alienation of Land Act, the main tunction ot 

* L.A.M. 24-50, P.A.B 238-9, 541 ; Thorburn P P W. 266-9. 

• Aot II of 1905. 
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tbe doctrine of pre-emption, the prevention of the expio 
priation of the peasantry by outsiders, had become super 
fliious Its impoitance m the rural eeononiv of the Province 
therefore tended to dimmish ^ 

The economic geography of the Punjab did much 
Industnal to give an artihcial stimulus to money- 
Fmancc The lending Agriculture was the essential industry 
mg”^cris^is"of of a land-lockcd proMiice, which suffered 
1913 fiom the disadvantage o' being bounded on 

three sides by countries that offeied no market foi its 
products Thus the development of communications winch 
follow’^ed on the introduction of Bntisli rule could onlv o[)en 
up the Punjab to the products of outside industrv and could 
not develop the mdustiv or the through tiadc of this Ultima 
Thule of the Indian commercial zone Thus mdustiv 
and conimeico stagnated, and the lapital whah rapidly 
accumulated witn the mcieasing piospiuitv of .igi'ciiltuie 
could find no outlet except m the eeonomicallv uupioductivo 
fields of litigation and money-lending and at the expense ot 
agriculture ^ Moreover industnal pi ogress is dependent 
on sound finance, and Punjab industrv suffered from a lack 
of that knowledge of business principles which is the foiincla- 
tion of Euiopean and Anieiican ludustiialism About 191 J 
there was a boon in companies of doubtful teputalioii 
Ignoram.e of business methods among the piomoters and 
still more well-founded belief m tbe ignoianci am^ credulity 
ot those who would be then creditors and clients led to the 
flotation of numerous hopeless ventures M.in}^ so called 
“banks’’ were started wdiich neglected precautions which 
had been tbe ABC of English banking for centimes Tlie 
smallest country 1 ank m England realised the importance of 
fortifying itself ag.uiist times of stress bv a series of reserves 
of cash, money at <,all and short notice, high class Govern- 
ment securities and bills ot exchange for periods which 
seldom exceeded three months Such a senes of defences 
enabled cash to bo lapidly available m case ot a run on the 
bank The one fatal error was to lock up money in a long 

1 L F it 321 2 , P 4 R 238, 240-1. ^ 

2 LFR 31S 
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term loan on seciuifcy which could not easily be realised. 
Yet the practices of the Punjab “ banks ” might have 
evoked the warnings of the Venetian senator ^ “ Money 

i<« not received by bankers to lie idle in their safes It is m- 
vested at a profit But it is easier to invest than to realize, 
and failure in one sepculation may precipitate disastei 
Banking is a harmony of too many subtle choids , a false note 
produces an universal discord Further, most men cannot 
lesist the temptations whicu assail the banker to mdulge his 
taste in splendid lioiises, furniture jewels, dress, when they 
can be had by a stioke of the pen , nor will he lefrain from 
seeking biilliant matches for his daughters at the expense 
of his capital Fiivill)', tlieic is the temptation to keep his 
old fi lends and gain new ones by granting them accommoda- 
tion on insiilhcient secuiity ” Piactices of this kind led to the 
inevitable results In 1911-11 ten banks with a paid-up 
capital of Jls 19 Iakh.s closed tlieii doois In the following 
year 19 nioie banking companies failed and, as a result ot the 
damage to the finance and ciedit ot the community, 22 
tiading companies also came to an end These failures weie 
expedited by the stiingency caused by the gieatei regulation 
of joint ‘•‘took enterprise following on the passing of the 
Companies Act of I91.‘l This wave of ojitmiistic invest- 
ment and fraudulent flotation led to a shaking of credit and a 
di«ruption of tiade, which turned joint-stock enterprise 
into a subject of distrust and prevented it fiom taking its 
proper place in financial and industrial expansion 2 

But while unduly rcH'kles^ in their financial ventures 
Tin money (especially With otliei peoples’ money) the 
lendin )5 capitalist class shewed a timid conservatism m 
the Oovern- the paths of industrial progress Instead of 
e*- seaicnmg for outlets along new lines, thev confined 

themselves to imitating any venture that had proved succes- 
ful, and a pioneer cotton gmnmg factoiy, which could profit- 
ably absorb the cotton output of a neighbourhood, would 
generally be ruined by the competition of half a dozen inusn- 

^ Moroaini, quoted in Brown 81-6 

• Bae,P A.R 589. 
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room imitators Admirable parasites but poor pioneers^ 
the money lendmg classes were being found out And 
people do not like being found out , they resent it In this 
case the wrath of these humbugs was turned against the 
Government which had disclosed their weakness, and whose 
policy was nov' definitely directed to protecting the pea- 
santry against their methods of exploitation Diiven from 
control of the Executive they were still strongly intrenched 
in the Chief Couit, and the clamour for the separation of th(‘ 
Judiciary from the Executive and for its freedom from 
Executive control now became loud and insistent 

A still more effective weapon was discovered in the develop- 
The Riots of ment of the arts of propaganda Thepeasantiy 
were slov' to lealise that the Government, which 
had neglected them foi so long, had now become their friend, 
and the very Magna Chaita of the peasant the Alienation ot 
Land Act, was misrepiesonted as a Government plot to 
depreciate the value of the peasant’s sole property, his land 
Attempts were made to cxc ite the peasantrv against Govern- 
ment by seditious articles m the Press, which was entirely 
controlled by the monov -lending mteiest, and bv the poisoning 
of wells and chaiging the crime to a Government whose 
plague inoculations, sometimes causing the death of those 
moculatcd, had rendered such an accusation not wholly 
incredible Matters (ame to a head with the passing of the 
Colon} Bill of 19:>7 “ The Bill, though intended to safe- 

guard the respective interests ot the Crown and the colonists 
of Crown lands in l^yallpur, was regaulcd, and with some 
reason, as imduly restrictive in some of its provisions Two 
notorious agitators, Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh, thought th(‘ 
opportunity a good one to spiead their seditious propaganda 
among the rural classes inteiested in the Colony, especially 
the Sikhs, and this led to menacing demonstrations and riots 
m Lahore, Lyallpur and Rawalpindi The situation was 
promptly and firmly dealt with by the new Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Denzil Ibbetson , and Lajpat Rai and Ajit 
Smgh were deported to Burma under an old regulation, ^ 

> Regulation 111 of 1818. 
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which h.id remAincd unused for so long that its very existence 
h.id been almost forgotten ‘ This firm action and the 
prosecution of the Punjabi ne^^spaper for sedition knocked 
the bottom out of the agitation The A'lcoroy, Lord Minto, 
withheld his sanction to the Colony Bill and the agitation 
died away It showed, however how the rural classes, 
especially the Sikhs, could be w'orked up into a dangerous 
ferment by urban agitators who had no real sympathy wuth 
them, but desired to .intagonise them wuth the Government^. 

The Hindu agit.ition was the easier to deal with 
Tho Muham n^-i^much as the Muharmnadans had so 
madan far shewn iio signs of joining it For the 

attitude most jiait agiK ulturists, the Muhammadans 

w'eie guided in politn.il matteis by their town-dwelling 
brethren, who were iioth more orthodox and more anti- 
Hindu than then country cousins Moreover the benefits 
conferred on the (mainly Muhammadan) agricultural popu- 
lation of the Punjab by the Land Alienation Act, and the 
subsequent lieedoin of Muhammadan Eastern Bengal from 
the rule of the Hindu Bengali Balm at Calcutta, had added a 
feeling of identity of interests to the (Id Muhammadan 
tradition of uncompiomising loyalty to the British Go\ern- 
mont But in IfilJ the Turkish wars against Italy and the 
Balkan allies created a tendency among tho younger genera- 
tion of political Muhammadans to discard old traditions. 
This tendency was gu'atly strengthened bv the sacrifice of 
Bengal 3Iulianiniad<ins to Hindu clamoui involved in the 
levocatioii of the paitition of Bengal, an actwhich seemed to 
shew' that agitation lather than loyalty was the better path^. 
For this sacrifice the transfer of the Viceregal Court from the 
mudbank on the Hoogly ’ to the old Mogul capital of Delhi 
was an inadecjuate compensation The transfer was a loss 
to tho Punjab in more Avays than one Delhi w^as created 
a separate province, * after the fashion of Washington or 
1 pj«3), 4G0, 

O' I), oyer 12<), 183 '» 

» Hohknir^s 128 30 
PAR 460, 623, 627, 

Smith India 774-') 

® Calcutta 

* For details see Appendix III 
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Canberra, the size of which was the subject of many a merry 
jest in the Jat villages of the neighbourhood The severance 
ciifc off Delhi from the neighbourhood of w'hich it was the 
natural centre, and as a result the Commissioner of the 
old Delhi division, ^ was removed from Delhi to Ambala. 
Situated as it was at the extremity of the division, Ambala 
was the worst possible centre for administration , - but from 
the ComMissioner’s point of view it had the gioat advantage 
of being a military station with all the accompanying social 
delights and conveniences ‘ 

3 The Great War 

Oh, East IS East, and ‘West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet, 

Till earth and sky stand proseutlv at OoiTs fireat jiidn- 
ment Seat , 

Blit there is neither East nor West, Bolder, nor Breed, 
nor Birth, 

When tv^o strong men stand fare lo face tho’ they come 
from the ends of the earth > 

Kipling : The Ballad of East and West. 

The anti-Government agitation m tho Punjab had haid- 
The Sikh ly been coordinated with more- violent forms 
Conspiracy anarchy in Bengal, when Germany, the arch- 

Anarch threw hex mighty bomb into tho midst of a peace- 
ful and unprepared Europe Thus^ when tlie Great War broke 
out in 1911, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
was faced with a Hindu literary class, hostile though quies- 
cent, and with the Muhammadans half-alienated “ There wms 
much inflammable lUateiidl lying about, which required very 
careful handling if an explosion were to be averted ” Ger- 
many’s preparations for tho War had not been confined to 

1 Comprising the districts of .Simla, Ambala, Kamal, Rohtak, Delhi, 
Gurgaon and Hissar 

• It took tho Deputy Commissioner of Ilissar no less than 24 hours 
by rail to reach his Commissioner, while he could reach Lahore or Delhi 
in 12 hours 

« PA R 36, 096 
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increasing her military and naval resources Propaganda, 
paiticularly anti-British propaganda in India, was equally 
one of her instruments of war 

For this purpose she foun'l a fitting tool, the simster Har 
Dyal, a native of Delhi, whos^. undoubted talents had been 
developed by a brilliant academical career at 8t Stephens ^ 
College, Delhi and St John’s College, Oxford For his levnlu- 
tioiuiry activities, the Sikhs offered the most promising held 
Virile and war-like, they were easily suscejitible to fiutside sug- 
gestion, good or bad, and it was at them that the anti- British 
prop.igauda of 1007 had been mamlv direc ted “The attempt 
met w ithbut bttlosuccess m the Punjab where th(*re were then 
manv loval and influential Sikhs to lemind then biethren that 
thev owed to tlie British Goveinmeiit their continued (‘xist- 
ence ,is .i sejiarate ndigion and "omethiiiL' apjiroachiiig 
a 'separate nationality But the thou^sands of adxeiiturous 
Sikhs, w’ho fiom 1007 onw'ards emigrated in mcrea'-mg 
numbois to tin' Fai East, the Pacihi ( oast of Canada, and the 
United States had lost touch with t.hc'e iO''trainmg mfluem "s, 
and fell giaduallv under the influence of cles ei intriguing 
Hindu re\ olutionaries By woiking on then ignorance, 
then cieduhty and their giievances, re.il or iniagniaiy, in 
connection wuth the Canadian immigration l.uvs and the 
status of Tndi.ins abroaii, Har Dyal .ind his a^soclates snc- 
eeedcd in enlisting many of them in a couspnacv to subvert 
British rule in India ’ , and m the summer of 1010 three 
Sikh delegates cam<' from Canada, .nid actively, but secretly 
spic'.id «edition among their co-religionists m the Punj.ib, 
Soon after the War began it was ascertained that thousands 
of Sikh emigrants iveie on their way back from America to 
the Punjab A band of these, which had been refused 
admission into Canada, came into violent conflict with the 
troops and police on binding at Budge Budge in Bengal A 
number escaped to inauguiate an extensive campaign m 
the Central Punjab with the object of obtauung arms and 
funds, an enterprise m which they were assisted by other 
returned emigrants who managed to make their way mto the 
country in spite of an Ingress Ordinance which had been 
^ Cambndgo Mission. 
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promulgated to prov'ent them Attempts were made to 
tamper with the loyalty of the troops, and a serious though 
unsuccessful rising was planned for the night of 21st Feb- 
ruary 1915 at Lkihore and Fero 2 pur ^ But the prompt 
measures taken by Goyernment thiough the Police and 
district oflunals lesulted m the detection and suppression of 
the conspiracy before widespread harm could result 


Effectn e control over the whole mutinous movement was 
however finally established by the appointment of di‘.trict 
committees of loyal Sikhs Their funetion was “ to eiKpiiie 
into the conduct and leputation of the returned eimm.uits 
and their supporter, and to ad\i'>e the Deputy Commissiom'r 
as to the .iction to be taken undei th(‘ Tngress Oidm.uKe oi 
the oidmaiy law These Sikh committees proved to be a 
most valuable help to the Administration they associ.ited 
with it the leading Sikhs and through them .ill the* loy.il 
membcis of the (ommunity, they gave the Deputy Com- 
missioner most \ .Unable information which enabled him 
to supplement .uid (heck the leports he w.vs rei’eiving fiom 
the oveiwork(‘fl Police and finally, .it .i lattn st.ige, tlu'v 
enabled him to <.how th.it llie committees wen* not utilised 
solely for punitive puiposes, for releases fiom mtornment 
and other restiictions w('re made by Goveinimmt or the 
Deputy Commigsioner in consultation with the Sikh com- 
mittees The systimi worked smoothly and successfully 
and by its means the revolutionary activities among the 
Sikhs WTie effectively kept in check ^ 


H<iidly however h.id the Sikh mutiny been liust- 
Muhammad r.ited whim .in uprising in the south west 


an agrarian 
rising 


of the Province claimed the urgent atten- 
tion ot Sir Michael O'Dwj-ei Muham- 
madan cliSfcjtisf.iaion with British policy prior to the 
War had been accompanied by a Khilafat agitation claim- 
ing the allegiance of all true Muhammadans to the Sultan 
ot Tuikey as the Caliph of Islam, an agitation which received 

i P 168, 176-82 

PA R 37 , O Dwyer 204-5 

* from Khalifd= Caliph 
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fiesh fuel as news airi\<Ml oj th<* excitinji (‘vent*- in Eluiope 
The groat German sweep on P.ms had been checked at the 
battle of the Maine but th<> Allies had failed to convert 
the deteat into a rout, and the Geimans had entrenched 
themselves in the heait of the industnal ciistnct« of France 
The stalemate gave tim<* foi Gorman propaganda to complete 
its woik in Ccmstantmople, and by Ncn<>rabei 1914^ Turkey 
had dehnitelv caime fcnwaid as tlu* alh of Germany 

The advent of Tiiikey into tht‘ War on the side of Ger- 
m.iny gave opposition to Fiud.ind the ch.iiactei of a Holy 
AV<ii Fostered b\ < <*itam sedition', newvj aper*-, the rumeur 
s(ron sprcMcl that the Geiniaiis ,ind Turks were achancing 
on Iivlia ami that the liriti'.h jrowei w.is on the wane 
The Muhammadan pea'-antrv of th(‘ nth-west Punjab were 
a 'Simple ( ledulous and home st.tvmg poopje lac king the 
viiile instinct'- of +hc‘ii m.iitial bicuhrcm of the north-west 
They wore' as a bodv he.iv ilv indobt to Hindu mcjiiey-Iendcus 
and were* sulleimg fiom tie liigh pi'ces and contraction of 
eic'dit dm to the W'ai 'rhei<‘ was also a cc'vere ejudemic of 
pLigue w'hith drove man\ of the Hindus to the towns The 
peasautiv sei/a‘d this opj oitunitv to p.iv off old seoies They 
rose' in .1 body looted the* shops ot the* Hindu'- sc'ized their 
gram and iiionc'V. buint the* ac c ounl-liooks which rc*coided 
their dc*bts, and began a c aiujiaign of disorder and looting 
whicdi Sjuead with .ilarniiiig lapiditv The word went 
round tluit the liiitish had gone* a bc'liet strengthened by the 
fact that eimasaires to a distiict headquarters happened to 
ainve on <i Sundav when the ofheos j-hiit and the flag 

hauh‘d down Tlu* |c*.isanfi\ oiganised thenis(*l\e& in 
bands, under two leadens who poed a^ the Kaisei and the 
Crown Prince Mdthin a month- they had committed some 
hfty gang robberies cm the* Hindus There was great 
destruction of propeity. little loss of life Four or five 
Hindus died cif their injuries and six or seven of the jacquene- 
wore shot by the police and \ullagers Armed police w’ere 
rapidly rushed into these remote districts to restore order 
and round up the plundering bands, w*hich crumbled away 

* Odessa was bomb.mled on J9 Ootolier 

• 22'td Februan’ to 20th March 1916. 
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Without resistance uiidei the strong hand of authority. 
Durinp the outbreak no Government propeity w.is looted, no 
Government seivnni atbicked ‘ A few coin/jaiiKvs of 
British TeiiitoiiJs fiem Multan wvro niarcJu'd thiough the 
■effected tracts and were welcomed and enteitauicd e\ erv- 
wh<*i(‘ on the Tiiaich Some foui thou.‘-and of the raiders 
were promptly arrested" and (onfiiied in a com entiation 
camp at IVIultan’ 

“The rapid collap.«e of the using w.is hastened 
Collapse of hv the passing’, at this (iitual stage, of i-he 

the lining Defence ot Tndi.i V< t and the ,«etti ng u]) of the 

Specuil Tribunal, which in th<‘ populai mind were taken to 
mean “ Martial Law ’ Th(> Multan Tiibunal in a few’ months 
dealt witli about eight hundred of th<‘ piincipal .iccused. 
Some hve hundred w'ere convicted and .‘•onteiiced to exempl- 
ary pumshiiK'nts, The rest w'cue discharged because either 
sufficient evidencs' w^a.s not forthcoming oi the law had been 
sufficiently vindicated S<>\eral of the h>admg Muhamma- 
dans had exertc'd themselves to protect tluui flindu neigh- 
bours and restore order others had .shown eithm apathy or 
sympathy with tire raiders These l.ittei w'cre dealt w'lth by 
executive action A strong force of extra police w.is po.sted 
in the disturbed areas at the charge* of the offending inhabi- 
tants, and the lesson given was so sharji and prompt that 
serious crime of all kinds was icduced to a minimum. 
Naturally there was a residuum of bitterness, especially among 
the Hindus who had suffered so heavily To restore good 
feeling roneiliation Committees were established under 
tactful and impartial Muhammadan officers, .uid thc'y after 
due enquiry, jrersuaded the offending inliabitants to make 
good the loss of the Hindus and give fresh acknowledgments 
of the debts, the evidence of which had been destroyed 

But energy and foresight would not alone have 
Loyalty of thp Sufficed to keep the Province quiet, had 
rural cl asses the rural population been permanently 
disaffected The laissez-faire doctrines of the Executive in 

^ O'Dioyer 210-1 1 

* March 1016 

® O' Dwyer 211 2 
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tho Nin«“t(“cnth li.ul combtncd vith tho acti\e mter- 

feictK of tiu' C'hipf (Joint to rondiM tho poasant the serf of 
the nione\ lender Ajiamst tins polif\ of iie<iatiou Thor- 
huin liad protested, .ui<l his protests had ultmiately borne 
fruit in tlic Land Alienation \f t and th«* spiead of tho Eural 
Co-op('rat i\ e Movement ^ Hut at hist this new poliev 
autajioniz:ed tlu‘ nione\ -lendnvi classes without earning the 
gratitude of the ])('asanti\ who wiie slow to .ippieciate this 
(liangc of he.ut m a (Jo\einmt*nt whuh had neglected them 
foi so lonu and luid thus h ft them opt u to tlie seditious 
pi opaganda of tlu' urban }{ Indus But the iiu leased pros- 
pent\ of the j)(‘as,in 1 1 \ lesultini; not oiiK fiom the new policv 
but .list) fiom the gieat iiiu:ati(»n s( hemes whicli wme now 
bt'Liiniun'i to ( o\(M the ( eiitial uplaii'ls of the Pio\in< e, had 
(leated 111 th( 111 <i spin! ol ht'.iitln ind<*pendeuce and they 
now beu.iii to think foi tlu'tusehes It was at this ci'tical 
peiiod that tlu’ Mai bioke out and it w.is the eeniiis of Sir 
Midiai'l O'Dwmi tl-af apjuetiatel the impoitanee of the 
crisis, ile jnot laimed himself ilo‘ pea .aut’s fiieiid, .uid he 
w s ’ nt)wn to bi‘ a mm who wa" n(\<‘i woise than his "oid 
IVspente liiseases demand despeiate lemedies, and d b’S 
frankn<‘'-> made the 111 ban Hindus his peisonal enemies and 
rendered liim liable to tlie unjust impel tinences of Mi. 
Alontagu it ne\irrheless turned a potentially rebel piovince 
into a biilwaik of the Empne and by fiustratmg the pan- 
Islamic schemes of the Kaisei and putting half a million 
men into the hriug line against him, materially helped to 
win tlie war 2 

“Tho Bunjal). wuth its haid> and martial luial 
Milit(u\ upu- population of peasant piopiietois, had 
tation ot t'lc since its inclusion in the Empne, been 
lightly regarded as the ‘Shield,’ the 
‘ Speai-head ’ and tlie ‘ Swoid-liand ’ of India , it had wmn 
those proud titles by its association with the flowei of tho 
British Ainiy in every Eastern campaign since the Mutiny ” 
In less than ten years from tho end of the Second Sikh War 

1 L F R .>7')-346 

» O'DuJi/er 171-198 
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the British and Punjabis toirethei saved India tiom tlio 
Mutineers Biitish an<l Punjabi soldieis Iiad b'aint then 
work to^i'ther in innnv a cantonment and Ii.id foiurlit slioulder 
to sliouldei in all soits of battles and ('xjieilitions from 
Ashanti to Pekin This gallant luoid liad peihaps led 
the MilitaiN authoiities fioiii Ijoid Bobeits time to ( oiua'ii- 
tiate too much mi the Ihinjal) liulitmu mmi tin' Bajput, 
Dogia of tin lowei Ifim.ilaias the Ihinjabi Miih.immadan 
of the noith-west, the fat ol the soutli-east and tin' Sikh of 
the eential Pun)ab, to the nerilei t of the liuhtiiui: mati'iial 
of other provuKi's Vuoidiinib on tin' out break ol tin' 
Wai, one half of the Indiin Vim\ was diawn liom the 
Punjab, o\ei one-si\th fimii the Front lei and tians- 
boidei Pathans and the ir.illant (bakh.is ol oiii Nepal allv, 
and less than one-thiid fiomall the leiinimine Indian nni's ^ 
Sii .Michael ODw\ei w.is the main^piiim of tlie 
^11 -Mu hai 1 Pio\ lie e s W.ii eftoits Ills beln'l m the 

I and Punjab ne\ei wa\eied, his estimate of 

what the Pio\ iiK e miuht Im' i alh'd upon 
to do stay^ered tin' ( autioiis-miniled but tin' Piov uk e piovi'd 
him iiiilit At a meetiim ol the Punjal) Legislative Counml 
on the 19th Septemhei 191-1, he desciibi'd tlie Piovineo's 
gallant entiv into tin* lonflict, and set the main lines of the 
couise whuh the Punjal) was to follow, - a solemn iletor- 
mination to maintain the pioud tiaditions of tin* Piovime 
by soivine His Majesty in eveiy foitn m wdii< h tln'ii In'lp may 
be reijuued ’ Foi the next twelve months, he h.id to loneen- 
trate his eneigies on the suppression of internal disorder, 
as soon as tins was successfully accomplished, he turm'd 
his attention to the battlefields abioad , but even m I9lb all 
that was nci.cssaiy was to encourage and rewaid those 
districts which had always been the ‘ catchment-area’ of the 
Indian Army 

^ For the first twenty-nme months of the War, there 
thodrof ’”re- attempt on the part of the Military 

truitinj, authorities to change the system of 
recruitmg which had previously been in vogue This 
* 41 , 213 - 4 , 413-15 , 38 
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conaisted p.irtly of ‘direct enlistments’ (w hereby a young man 
whoso family was connected with a ceitain regiment could 
prasont himself as a recruit at tin Regimental 13epbt) and 
partly of da'^s recniitmg ’ which meant that recruiting 
officers wore ]>osted at various (antonments wuth a view' to 
enrolling recruits of a particulai class’ -Sikh, Punjabi 
Muhamm.idun, Dogra or Hindu Jat the recruits being 
di^-c levered bv ic( ruiting parties <jent out by regiments This 
svstem had worked w«‘11 enough m peace time, but it naturally 
tended to u'stiict acti\it\ to ( ertain well-recogmsed areas 
In India, militaiv ''eiM(»‘ like manv otlu*i things, is laigely 
a matter of custom, aiul tlu'n* were whcle distiicts which were 
quite unknown to the Aimy, ,nid likely to lemam <sc) for all 
time. There was also oonsideiabh* exchisn eness on the part 
of the Army itself, and (eitam tubes (.’pable of providing 
excellent m.rterial were b.irred by reasons of some real or 
fancied social ('bjection This ruled out the sturdy artizans 
Sayyids and Quieshis, the rej iited relatives of the Prophet, 
wore <dso Mowed a'-'k.iiKe because' it was thought that their 
spiritiuil pr(»stigt' amongst ^luli.inmiacUns would cut across 
the oidinaiy hie s of military discipline Many fine agricul- 
tural tribes, well cpialihcd to march with the pick of that 
magnificent m.inhood wc'ie held sinpect by the imhtary 
autlionties becaii'-'e their tribe name w'as unfamiliar The 
zeal of manv a ki'en lecimt wa.s quc'nchod, when after a long 
journey to a di'-taiit cantonment Ins weary wait was termi- 
nated by the armal of the Rec luiting Officer wuth the uifor- 
mation that he did not cater for lociiiits of that particular 
class ' 

Under this system of rociuitinent the districts 
•\i(l fiom tlie military connections did best, 

('ivii authori In some of them, the elfoits of the Military 
luithontic's had from the tiist been usefully 
reinforced by civil offieiaU oi by local oigamzatic ns of public 
spirited inhabitants In October 1910 the Civil Authorities 
were invoked with a view to raising 10,01)0 drivers for trans- 
port The whole number was made good in 18 days, and 
^ P A R. 40 - 1 . 
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Sir Michael O’Dwyer lopoited that many more could h.ivc* 
been obtained had they been roqimed This cleaily sh(nv<*d 
that a valuable instrument of powei supply had been if^noicd 
Moreover it had by this time become cleai that very laij^e 
demands would yet have to be made upon the man-powei 
of the Province The inspiring effect of the oi igmal (human 
repulse on the Marne h.ul been succeeded bv tlu' pieiiiriture 
and ill-cnnsidered attempts to brook through .it boos .ind 
Neuve Chapelle, attempts which staived and ultirn.iPdy 
lumed the vital strategical attack on the D.irdanelb's 
But the eyes of India were directed East The ontiy of 
Italy into the War ^ on the side of the Allies was hardly 
noticed, but the vital issues which hung on the D.ard.wielles 
were more fully appreciated in India than in Kngl.md 
Gallipoli meant Turkey and Turkey meant Islam , .wid tlie 
failure at Su\la Bay, - the consequent entry of Bulgaiia 
into the War, ’ and the final evacuation of the PcmiiLsul.i ’ 
were witnessed with ill-concealed entliusiasni by ardent 
Muhammadans Fort.uuately the Russian capture of 
Erzerum ^ did something to obliterate thc‘ unfortunate im- 
pression created by the muddled Mesopotamian c.impaign, 
culminating m the dis.ister of Kilt Yet it 'i^as wcdl for the 
Punjab, well for India, well too for the British Emjme, th.it 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer had hie province firmly m hand before 
such bad news could filter through Meanwhile the Russian 
steam-roller had st.irted rolling in the cciong direction, .md 
the German error at Verdun ’ was rope.ited by the Briti'^li 
on a greater scale by the ghastly holocaust of tlie voluntcsu 
army on the Somrme « Better realised in Indi.i were events 
nearer East— the victories of Biusiloff « .md the t.udy 
adherence of Roumania ^ " to the cause of the Allies Th(‘se 
set-backs gave Engl.md conscription and Lloyd Gerogids 

1 23rd May 1915 

» 10th August, 1915. 

® October 1915 

• 8th January 1916 

® 19th January 1916. 

• 29th AprU 1916 

’’ 21st February to 18th December 1016. 

• 1st July to 20th November 1916. 

• Summer of 1916 
27th August 1916. 
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Will to win, but the GermAiis had at. hint found a brain m 
Ludondorff, which easily defeated the feeble leadership of 
superior numbers and crushed Roumama in a vice betw'een 
Falkf^nhayn and Maekensen * 

Consciiption in England demanded some further effort 
in India, and the w(‘ll-known recruiting grounds of the 
Punjab were beumning to shew signs of exhaustion The 
“ cla‘-'' ” systoiu of ns.riutment had been tried and found 
wantimr, and at the beginmng of 1917 it was superseded bv 
the ‘ territoi la 1 ” method Each (ivil division was given 
a Division.!! Reduiting Ofh<ei and to each suitable district 
,i Di'>tri(t Assistant Rei riiitmg Officei, taken in most cases 
from the r.inks of (hvil ofHc i.ils, w.is appointed, ear h of whom 
was authoiisc’cl to emol lec^mits of all classes ’ within his 
jurisdiction - 

Meanwhile* in Europe the* issue* ol the Wai was still 
,, unceit.iin Iaidc*ndoiff h.icl come too late 

ciftl IO(tiuf lo win the w.ir foi Geimanv and he h.vl ta 
,ii.Mc‘c* to the* 'ubmaiine campaign with the 
resulting inovitible eiitrv of AmcTu.i into the Wai The 
failure ot the submarines was balanced by the collapse ot 
Russia, which again gave Germany the advantage of the 
initiative While Europe was thus locked in contbet, the 
Punjab was not idle Bv the middle of 1917 the control of 
recruiting had been detiiiitoly transferred to the Civil autho- 
rities, under whose auspices a Proviucial Recruiting Board 
was constituted, which held its lirst meeting on July I4th, 
1917, and at once sot itself the task of popularizing military 
service among those who hitherto had no imlitary connections^ 
As a lesult of its recommendations a bonus of Rs 50 was 
given to every combatant ret.ruit on enlistment, and special 
war allow^ances were sanctioned for all ranks ” The evils of 
competing agencies wti e reduc ed to a minimum by the Board, 
which secured a high degree of correlation betw'een regiment- 
al and private recruiting agencies, and Divisional Recruiting 
Ofiheers It was an accepted maxim of all the best authori- 
ties that the best possible reermter in the wavering districts- 
1 6th DecemIcMT 1916 
* P A R AZ 
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was the newly joined recruit It was a common experience 
to find a youth, who had but a short while before been hardly 
prevailed upon to leave hia village, coming back full of cn- 
thu'^i.ism and self esteem and persuading his friends to follow 
his example One of the most successful innovations >\as 
the opening of local depots by particiilai legimcnts for a 
ceit.im length of time in places uheie there were laie<‘ numbers 
of eligible men with no previous mihtaiy connections This 
enabled shv young men and overfond parents to «ee for them- 
selves what life ill a regiment meant, before committing 
themselves or then sons to it It also meant that, foi the 
hrst few months of their service, reiiuits vveie able to pav 
fr.'quent visits to their homes, and to exhibit to then lelations 
what re;.ular exercise and a soldiei’s diet could do m the 
way ol converting a country bumpkin into .i well-set-up 
young man In many tracts where the peasants had md. 
into debt, good food and warm clothe^- to protect them 
,igain''t the bitter Punjab w-intei vv<‘re m themselves a siilh- 
cient recommendation to the .iirnv A ceitain .uiiount of 
feeding up was .dto nec.es''aTy t<> bung reimils up to the 
‘'tand.iid demanded by regimental olhcei'*, who failed to 
real]=e the strong physiciue which underlay the h.ilf-starved 
bodies of these mclc'hted peas, ml ^ 

Meanwhile in Europe Ludendoift’s br.un had 
The Gie.it given (Germany vutory aftm victory H.iving 

German jjut Italy cut of actum at (\ipoietto ho 

igTs^^ Vhe" frightened Kussia into the jieaie of Jhest 
Punjab’s Litovsk, thiis freeing himselt tor ,i linal ofleiLsivo 

response w^cstern fiont in P)18 Though missing 

some of its objectives the offensive was at many points only 
too successful and Germany had never sociikmI ne<irer 
victory than m April 1918 when the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom sent his memorable rness.igo to India, 
rhon at long last the Viceroy summoned a conference at 
Delhi to call on the provinces to exert themselves to the 
uttermost at this critical time. The Punjab was not slow 
to respond At a meeting called by Sir Michael 0’ Dwyer 
1 O' Dwyer, 222, P A K L F R 339 n 
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in the Univoisity H.ill, Lahon^ it wAs.i^rperl tli.it the Punjab 
would raise it.s annual ofEeriny of recruits from one lakh^ 
to two , that nine-teiiths of these would be rombatants and 
tlrat (.onseiiption would be mtiodufcd if the men ( ould not 
be yot in any othei \va\ The pessimists shook tlieir heads , 
e\en of the optimists many tlu)uyht that (otw iiption alone 
would piodiK’e the number of le niit^ ptomised but the men 
(amo in aei oidiiu: to sthedule arid at tiie (sid of Septeniber 
the Piiuj.ib was wi'll ahead of the estimat* d ie«^uiiome'it>, - 
The results of thi-^ (ampaitm wen* most eieditabh* to 
tlie Punjab \1 the oiitbiiMk ot tlo* Wai, 

\nal\Ms()f tlieie weie siuv mf m the \im\ about 
Mir Pnnj.il) s ^ , - , 

W.udluit. l unjilus of .\liom wme eombatants 

Duimu tlie Wai, no l<‘ss thin Isimimm, of 
whom I’ll 0(10 wme < ombatants were enlisted makun: <1 
total of IHMCOM who seised This total nn hides tJu'se 
lecriiited fiom the Puniab States and lepi esents o\ ei i 
third of tin' entiie i cmti ibution of India tow aids the 
foices of the Kinpiie Of the male population of the Punjab 
one m<in m 2S v as mobili/i'd m the i(‘st of India one man 
m I'K) The Sikhs who Innl been s-i lebellious .it the beein- 
nme of Sii Muhaels injunr ultimatelv supplied no loss tlian 
MihdlU) combatant leiiuits out of a population of onl\ 2\ 
millions then miitial .iwloui beiiiii stimulated b\ the news 
of the heroic st.ind of the 1‘tt.h Sikhs in (Tallipoli au.iiust ,in 
overwhelming Tiiikish fone^ Vpait fiom man-powei 
the coutiibiitions m cash and kind fiom the Pioviiu e and the 
Indian States vutliin its boundancs weie also most I’eneious 
and the total amount raised for such funds as the Punjab 
Aeroplane F imd (thioueh nluch ’ll aeioplanes were puu based), 
the Imperial Relief Fund, Red Cross Funds, Comfoits Funds 
and so foith was ovei Hs 2^ oroies * In addition to tins, 
the Punjab lent to the Goveinment of India at least Rs lit 
crores, ^ its subscriptions to both tlie first and second Indian 
War Loans being only exei'eded by those of the we.ilthy 
commercial provinces of Bengal and Bombay * 

1 Lakh= 100,000. » Ith June I'Jl.') 

^ P I R -14 * See Appendix IV 

» P 4 R 4-y, O'Dtoyer 2(W, 21 1, 227. 
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But 


while the Punjab was redeeminj: its pleJi'e. 
other Piovmces, and especially those wdio 
Th< loudcst m their claims foi political 

mont of India t i ' n\ 

concessions as a rewaid foi India s {() 
War ser\ices were taking matters \er 5 lightly For this 
failure the Goveinment of India v'^eic paitly icsponsiblc 
The facile optimism which had diiven on Geiieial Townsliend 
against liis bettei judgment to a futile attempt on Baghdad 
with inadoquat(‘ forces, was succeeded by a no less facile 
war-weariuess once the led-tabbed and gaiteied waniois of 
Simla had realised the death ot all then ambitious in the 
disastei ot Kut ^ The mcompetenc'* witli whuh they 
conducted the ^lesopoiamia (ampaign fiom 1he distant 
Simla hill-top was gradually realised iii Iiidci and did much 
to odd to the ddheidties of K'ciuiteis cvenwheie .Moieover 
“in mtioducmg the Budget in Maith Iblh, the Fiiianc* 
Membei found cause foi satisfar turn in the tai t that, though 
the British Empire was fighting foi its life, the Indian Mili- 
tary expenditure w'as being i educed owing to tlu‘ Home 
Government accepting all charges foi the diMSious at the 
Front ” It was not till PJliS .ind then onl\ at the urgent 
demand of the English Prime Ministei, that the Viceroy 
bestirred Jiimself, and then his oHoitft wme too late to bo of 
any practical assistance It was neither to India noi the 
Government of India, that the credit for India’s eftort was 
due, hut to the Punjab and its inspired leader, Sir Michael 
0 ’Dwyer ^ 


4 The Punjab Disturb^vnces of 1919 
Penculosae plenum opus ale®, 

Tractas et incedis per ignes, 

Suppoaitos ernen doloso ^ 

Horace Odes II, 1 

(To Polho, wntmg a History of the Civil Wars ) 

1 Sum ndered bj General Townshend to the Turks, 29th April 
1916 ^ 

» O'Dwyer, 217. 

® Thou art treating of a task full of dangerous hazard, and art 
walking, as it were, over fires hidden beneath treacherous ashes 
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Though the British won the War, they lost the 
War fkrvices Peace, and the same may be said of tht rural 
of the rural oUisses in the Punjab The educated classes, 

claspew rec'o;;- j. t i i 

niaed bv least the element m them inclined to 

Oovei nuu lit political activitv, had to a large extent with- 
held their co-operation from the measures which aimed 
at assisting the prosecution of the wai, rightly calculat- 
ing that great would be their reward, should the Germans 
wm, while m the event of a British victory, there w'as 
alwavs the hope of confmmg the losues by political 
■chicanery and thus wmmng (as in f,ict thev did wun) 
the Peace Meanwhile thev saved both their lives and 
their moiie\ and sneered at the foolish rustics who were 
willing to fling awav both at the bidding of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer. But as yet the laiitdi was not all on their side 
As the Wai advanced, the remittance'^ w'hich the Indian 
soldiers made from their now liber.il emoluments formed an 
import.int addition to the resources of the peasantry from 
which they were drawn During the winter ivftei the "War, 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer nuMle a triumjihal progress throughout 
the Province, di'^tributing rew’ards among those lural classes 
whose splendid services had so richly deserved them, rewards 
which (judged bv previous standards) weie not only large in 
themselves but which were considered (and meant) to be 
an earnest of increased recognition from Government in the 
future. ^ 

But all this was gall and wormwood to the money 
Muhammadan lending classes, whose importance was now 
dislov'iltc greatlv increased by an alliance with the 
pohtical Muhammadans of the towns These latter had 
during the War been involved m the design “ to umte all the 
forces of Islam,— the Tuiks, the Arabs, under the Sherif 
of Mecca, the Afghans, the Frontier tribes, and the Muham- 
madans of India — in a combined effort against British rule. 
This was to take the form of an attack by the Frontier- 
tribes, — a matter easy enough to manage and which in this 
case did come off— supported by a general Muhammadan 
rising in India. It was hoped that the revolutionary Hindus 

» O' Dwyer _> 23,2(3.') 
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and the America -retnniod Sikhs would at once ]oin in. 
“ The design failed, mainly owing to the revolt of the Sherif 
of Mecca against the Tuika which ‘‘ divided Islam, and 
knocked the bottom out of the project for combined action 
against British India ” But the snake though scotched 
was not killed, and a ‘ Provisional Oovernnimt ” of India 
“remained hrmly rooted in Kabul, whence it continued to 
encourage seditious agitation in India <ind hostiI<‘ action by 
the Frontier tribes throughout the W<u ” When peace 
“broke out” even the loyal Muhammadan peasant! y 
beg<i,u to be concerned aliout the probable fati; of Turkey 
and the holy plai es of Islam ^ 

The best instrument for the self-evpiession of this 
Th( Prp=>«! Hindu- Muh.wnm.ulan agit.i- 

tion \v,is the Press, \\hos<* impoxtiMui* as 
a means of ptopeganda grew rapidly with the sjini.nl of 
education amongst the peojile In 188). 2 ) p.ipers 

had suhiced foi the lu'eds of the Punjab But as 
Go\ernmont grew' more sympathetic to the iieasant 
it earned the incre,i«ing hostility of the edmated towns- 
man w'ho controlled the Press, ,rnd the lieginnmg of 
the twentieth century witnessed a remarkable imnase m 
journalistic activity, the number of new'sp.ipers rising to 221 
in 19(t5 and 2)3 in 1909 But the increasingly scurrilous 
nature of the Press attacks on Government resulted in the 
Press Act of 1910, which how'ever only e\er< ised a temporary 
restraint, the number of new'spapers and peiUMlu.ds of all 
kmds published during 1914 rismg to 272 This was the 
highest hgure ever recorded Thenceforth the power of 
the Press grew by the increase in circulation rather th.in in the 
number of papers and periodicals But this organ of jiro- 
paganda did not so much voice as direct the public opinion 
of the towns, and it was entirely out of touch with the imal 
masses It claimed to represent the many varying shades of 
Indian pohtical opimon ‘ ‘ But with a few exceptions in the 
great cities, the newspapers had little solid foundation, little 

^ Jime 1916 

* P A It 46, O'Dwyer 178, 181 
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financial or politicMl stability”, and littbs independence of 
thought, receiving both money and ideas from the anti- 
British urban political caucuses ^ 

But though tin newspapers so furiously raged toge- 
PcoiuuiiM ther, the jieople did not then imagine a vain 
(Rusefl iif thing So long as the Wai lasted there w'as 

discontent fittle oj)cn .igitation, nor weie the rank and file 

of the town populations obviously under the mtluence (jf the 
seditious ( Inpie The mass agitation m w'liich the iiiban 
prolctaiiat jircM-ntlv took .i prominent pait, was a novel 
phenomenon and not an c'^tablished habit This section of the 
body politu h.id in‘\ eithele^s othei giouiub for discontent 
m the sovotc eiunoniK d(*pre^sl<)n juei.iihng at tlie time, 
in the iiK ideiK <' of the new Income-Tax Ac t in tlic‘ steps 
which were then being taken to collect Income-Tax more 
eftecticely, andmthei' .nicicmt main with the lancled c kn'^c ^ 
the rewaicb to whcmi had stmiulatcHl the jealousv of the 
politic ally-mnicled out'^lcle the facouied circle, who weic* <ilso 
speculating lathc'i })e«csmiisticMllv cin then prospects undei 
the Refoims Schcom* them adumbi.itc'd High puces leactmg 
favourably on the agiicultuial population were attiibutod 
by designing pcwsoiis to tin* delibciate policy of Clovenimont 
Tho^ wc'ic in f<ict due to the b.id Monsoon of 19Jt< and the 
dislocation of trade consequent upon the War, economic 
causes which were not reahsed by the suSermg poor of the 
towns A winter, m which the post-war influenza had 
swept away five per cent of the population, including a dis- 
proportionately large amount of the able-bodied, at the same 
time loweimg the vitality of the siirvuvors, was followed 
by a bad spring harvo^ct at a time when a bumper crop was 
sorely needed It was this moment, when fodder was 
scarce and famine conditions were in sight, that the Govern- 
ment of India selected for a general disbandment, returnmg 
thousands of soldiers, who had reckoned on the meeds of 
mighty conquerors in a victorious war to homes which 
were already begmumg to fed the pinch of starvation. 
without these extra months 

» P. A. R, 469, 0'l)u,yer 4.19. 
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The atmosphere was fatally disposefl towards uneasi- 
TheRowldtt suspicion, but it is improbable 

Act. that there would heve been any open 

outbreak of disorder m the Punjab ha<l not the .vgitation 
against the Rowlatt Act, which was passed bv an official 
majority in the Imperial Tx'gislation Council in March 1919, 
developed elsewhere so dangerously under the inspuation of 
Ml Caudhi and his passive resistance niovem«Mit Tnsjured 
by Mr Gandhi the Pi ess represented that the jiolice would 
have pow'er to invade the sanctity of the home, that tlie A< t 
would penalize \vith pecuniary exactions the ('erenuuiies 
accompanying niariiage and death that torn men sitting 
together could be arrested and that no lamlholdei would bo 
allorved to keeji more than a few' acres of land It was not 
till the 6th April that the Government of India took stejis to 
publish and exjilain the Act to tin* jicoph* at laige 'Phe 
uneducated loin.uned uiuw'aie that it could onh lie put 
in operation in districts where .vnai(hi(al (nun's w(*rt* lieiiig 
perpetrated and then onlv .iftei the s.mctnm of tin* Govern- 
ment of India To them the Rowlatt V( t was the lilac k 
Act and a'^ lutnoin distoitc'd its provisions, ?(> j ublic indig- 
nation w'axed Adopting the c.iteh words of Mi Gandhi, 
the political classes disseminated discontent amoiu.’ tln» urban 
proletariat Among the nioK* iinsoj)histicat('d n'sidents of 
the (ities and tow'iis the grossest miarej'reseut.dioii of tlie 
subjects and provisions of this legislation g.unod (U'dence , 
while! the more intellectual pariv w'er<* mvitod to take' the 
vow ot ‘ civil drsobecbcuice to the laws ’ Tins no\el stiata- 
gem gained no support in the Punjab , but the tnnc'-hononr- 
ed Eastern device (jf ch&phiymg populai resentiiK'nt bv a 
hartal or a day’s complete cessation fi(jm business, m.ide a 
strong apjK'al to the erty population. 

Hartal is a ehaiactenstically Indian institution, its literal 
meaning is the clc)‘-mg of shops m token of mourning, but it 
has an insidious suggestion of violence, for by immemorial 
tradition the first symptom of a popular outbreak in India is 
uneasiness lest the bazaars should be looted by the disorderly 
elements of the urban population It may be briefly charac- 
terised as mourning flavoured with excitement, the excitement 
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being only too likelv to spre.ol .imoniist the Irirge masses of 
|jeo 2 )le imm()bil)8<‘<l by the shut shops and consequently 
roaming about with nothing to do but mischief Nor were 
luirtah of ( ( ininon oKiinerice prior to these disturbances 
Later on, they hec.ime so .ind in time the announcement 
of a liatUil me.int lu thing but <i certain .imount of trouble for 
the author ties and a (ertain disloeation of trade, not always 
acceptable to those n'ho h.wl to close down their businesses 
Hut in 191') th. ide.i of ,i haiOtl \vas still portentous and a 
far ^jriMter instrument of mis» hief thananv abstract principle 
of lesistaiue It \\a'> with the prcw lamaticii of a there- 

fore that t n the 2Ird Manh 1919 Mi (Tandhi began his war 
against the Kowlatt A(t The date fixed was the fnllow'ing 
Sunday the ‘lOth Mau h, but in the Punjab there was some 
doubt .ibout this and hattnh took place on th.it date only at 
Amiitsai Mult.in .ind a few other places ^ 

There wa^ no such misundoi-t.uiduig how'evei m 
Outbreaks at I^'‘lhi The metropolis of India, it formed 
Delhi <1 sepaiate .idnunistiation undei a Ohiei 

CunirnissioiKM .\)io w is a nuni* tcxil iii the hands ot the 
(joi ei nnicnt ot Iiuli.i Viid the Ceiitia! ({(n'einnieiit w'as 
at that tune ili\ided and mtnni ot imii.l, vacillating ’ pulled 
hitlun and thithei bj a nunibei of < onflicting toicos Mr. 
Montagu, iiiteni only on tie* Rotor nis Scheme, .ind prepared 
to sa< nflco o\er\'thmg .iiid e\(*iybodv in its interests, pressed 
foi a jiolicv' of indulgence, th.it being (he fcuullv f.incied) 
most likely to i re.vte f.vvouiahle atmospheie for the recep- 
tion ( f his pet scheme But the wiser minds of the (Tovein- 
int'iit of lndi .1 knew’’ only too well the iiecossity foi hrmness in 
d<*aling with the agit.ition Betwoeu these two conti<iry 
policies Lord Chelmsford oscill.itod “The Indian politi- 
cians, with whom Ml Mmit.igu desired to ivoik w'cic among 
the enemies most d.ingerous to British rule To allow them 
to conspire, and at the same tune to protect India against 
their conspiracies, was a dilemma ovei wdiich Lord Chelms- 
ford ,ind his favourite counsellors scratched then heads in- 
vam.” • 

» P .4 43 , O' Dwyer 261. 

• Dyer 130-1 
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Delhi therefore formed a safe G H Q whence th& 
leaders of the rebellion could direct operations \sithout 
risking any of the dangers of the filing line The hatlal 
therefore took place at Delhi, and, as any sensible man vvlio 
knew the temper of an Indian mob could have foreseen, the 
passive resistence of the hattal w.is soon enfoiced by vitJence 
and intimidation The lailwMy station at Delhi, the focus 
of all the railway traffic of Northern India, was stormed by 
the mob m order to compel the vendors of food and sweet- 
meats to close their shojis They resisted and woie assaulted, 
some damage lieing done to the station Tlio poluo were 
called in, but failed to eject the mob, wffix h ass.uilted the 
British police offiiers present, and lemaiiK'd hostilt' .nid 
riotous, even after the lelease of the twx) ring-I<‘a<leis who had 
been arrested British and Indian trocjis w(*n‘ then (ailed 
out to force back the rioteis, who re'^isted, stoning the ])oh(,e 
and troops It was only after sevcial of the police Imd bt'cn 
injured that a m.igistrate cndei(‘d th(‘ tiooj)s to fire A few’ 
of the Hotels w'(‘re killed ,ind the mob was | uslx'd back 
towards the mam Ba/aai Then it lalhed and again att.uk- 
ed the tioops, who at lust lired in tin* an till lh(‘ inoh 
charged them, wffien a more* senous fusilade ))i(Klu(ed .1 few 
casu.ilties The mob then diaiged the tioops .uid waie 
again fired on w’ltli a few more ('a ualties The ensuing 
days witnessed a s(*nes of disturham ev < ulmiuating on Ajail 
17th m an attack on a police fUAjiiet, whmh in sell defem e 
killed two and wounded seveial (d the att.ick<‘is None of 
those who incited or participatc'd in the di.soidei.s were e\ei 
brought to justice , m fact tliev were rog.irded, and u'LMrdc'd 
themselves, as masters of the situ.ition, and as dictating 
terms to the ('hiei Commissioner ’ Boi wei'ks ordi'r was 
not restored in Ihe capital of India Tlic e\ampl(> of the 
paialjsis ot anthoiiiH then* was not lost on those who were 
preparing to dety it elsewhere Had lirm a(tion been taken 
at Delhi, it is probable that the disorders, which in tlio no\t 
fortnight spread from Delhi through Bombay and ('alciitta, 
the Punjab and Pesh.iw’ai, w’ould have been avoitcd 2 

1 Till title of till exccutne lu.id of tin (so-cnlkil) Delhi Provincr 

a (J'Dwyrr 267 8 
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The Delhi distuib.iiu cs w<*ie premature. Sir Michael 
()’J)w\oi was dm* to letiie at the end of 
in^fh^Punjlb 'pill. DdO and hv that time many of the 
most expeiienced odueis m the Punjab 
would h.ivt' rlepaited on the hist leave ^ranted them 
siiK e tlio oiitbre.ik of tlie Wai Thus the most important 
districts would be in the hands of oflircis without local 
knowled'^e o? influence This was also the time when the 
anti-Biitish jiaitx, whuh had (onttolled Afghanistan sinie 
tlie mmdei of the j)lo-Hlltl^h Amir Halnbiillah in Fcbiuary, 
would he iead\ to iiu.nh* the Ihinjal) and succour rebellion 
fiom outride 

But .Ml Dandhi and his heiK hnieii miscah ulated the 
effect of then instigations on the lic*i\ spmt of the Nortli. 
E\eu tlie sepo\ s of tile mole cold-blooded Danejes valley 
had lumed the sue c ess of the MutMiN ^ b\ a pic mature nsiny: 
at .Mc-cunt .uicl the tcMn[)ei of Punj ibi mobs w^as stili 
moic' line ontiollc'd Vt Jiahoic* tidin!.s of .i violent outbic'ak 
at \miit>,ai coincidc>d with the* news that .Mi Gandhi had 
been icdiised petmissiou to cuit-u the* Punjab A city mob 
juoc ceded up the .Mall towaids Govcunmc'iit House and on 
lefusine to stop was IikmI on 1 )\ the ])oli(e ,uid sutfeied a tew 
easualtu's L.itei on it bes .imc* necessan auain to liie on a 
ciowd as^c-mbled nc*ai one* of the* c itv nates Vaiious mani- 
festations of sc*dit!on 111 and aioundtlic* < itv, acc^ompanied by 
some* \iolc‘nc(" miikc'd the* pissa^e of the next two or thiee 
da\s and on the Itth .\pril thiee leadin<4 politic lans asso- 
c latc'd w'lt'i the* hditdl weie depoited .V tiain containing 
two K 111 o[)ea 11 wan ant ofhc cu.s was sac ked h\ a mob on ariival 
at Kasui nc*ar Lalioie the ofheers themselves beinn mui- 
dered Ofhc'i Euiopcxins theie weie lesc ued with ditliculty 
fiom dc'atli at the hand', of the ciowd Post-ofhees w'eie 
looted oi binned and finally the gathoiing was dispeised bv 
the fire of the police .Vt Gujranwala violence was not 
inclulged in until the 1 1 th .Vpiil, when attacks were made on 
the tologiapli and telc'phone wiies and the mob was bred 
on bv polic-e in the course of an attempt to destroy the main 
railway line Subsecpientlv, the post office, the tahsil 
builclincs, the English church the rest housed and the district 
* of 18i7 ■* Wheio officials coulcf sta\ whonontoui 
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court Avere burnt Order was oul> lestoied when thioe 
aeroplanes arrived and employed bombs and miieliine-^'utis 
to scatter the crowds The disoidei wliieli sliowed in 

the town of Gujranwala spread extensively in tlie (lujianwala 
district, outbreaks occuirin^ m fourteen difleient plai es, 
accompanied by attacks on Euiopeans and on the lailway 
and its communications At Giijiat a mol) whuli had made 
an attack on the ^fission School and the Radwav Station liad 
to be dispeiscd by tire, while one oi two i om[)aiati\ id\ nuiioi 
outrages, sutli as tlio dei ailment ot a tiam and ( nttmg of 
telegraph wires, weie lepoited In bvallpui distiat .dso 
damage was done to Goveinnieiit piopmtv and lailw.iy 
communications In othei distiuts tlieie ueie spor.idu! 
outiages, many of them in cantonments oi at mipoitant 
points on the mam lines of lailwav ^ The svstmnatic 
attempts to paralyse communieatioiis bv i lifting telegiaph 
wiies, breaking down liiidges luming ladwav sfations and 
derailing trains, all pointed to a Jliddmi Hand direi ting 
the madness of the mobs, and pnpaiing the wa\ for th(‘ 
great invasion from At-ihanistan 


In the towns there were no longer Hindus and Aliiliam- 
madaiis, all were Indians, anti-Euiopean and anti-diristian. 
Political lappioi hement betwirii Hindus and .Muli.immadans 
was a new thing m the Punjal), thoiiuh it had for som(‘ time 
been a feature of Home Rule politics in other paits of Itulia 
Now, however, meetings lesoundod with theciy of ‘ Ihwbi- 
Musabmn ki jm,' ^ and unity w.is pieai lied from (>veiy 
platfoim With a tew exceptions however tin' luial popu- 
lation remained unshaken in its allegiaiici*, and delmitely 
antr-Birtish action was conhiied to the towns 

It IS difhcult to detorminc what might have been 
E\ent>at outcome of these oerummees had 

Amnt.,r events m Vmiitsar not taken an uiifme- 
seen turn That populous and tuilmhmt 
City had ohe.od a particularly fertile so 1 tor tin* seed ot sedi- 
tion. The pour weie hit by high pr ices, the rich by a severe 
^ PAR 19, 30 O' Dwyer 226, 272 
® Vu tor 3 < to the HiiiUii Muhammadan Alliance 
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income tax .isses«raent .ind the cxm‘s-. Profits Act Muham- 
medans were irritated about the fate of Turkey The 
wealthy tiadei^- of this great di^-tiibuting lentie had been 
hard hit by I he commaiideeung of railway trucks to carry 
troops Their «penilation« in (orn wire upset by CfOvern- 
ment ])urf liases on pibln at < oimt and by the prohibition 
of expoit to ])i(‘\<Mit f, inline 

Th<* [irei.uhng diM ontent was exploited by two of the 
leading agitators, l)i Saif-ud-din Kildilew, a Kashmiri^ 
Muhamni.ulan Hairi^tei w'lth a Muhaniiiiadan degiee and a 
Hindu As^lsta lit Sill geon Sat\ a P.d ft was unnecessary 
haul the will Kitihlow to slnsl '•tieaiiis of blood in the 
par led land but they '>hoiiId pr<-])aie themselves to disobey 
all <rdeis wliuh might b<* ag.iuist then ronscience and the 
ooniniaiidinent'^ of Hod ’ 

Vaiiil} tlie l)eput\ (.'oinmissioiiei tru'd to restrain them 
neithoi thnats nor < ajoleries weie of anv aiail Matters 
h.id gone too lai Sm h leaders must go on oi forfeit their 
le.ideiship I igmit th«*ni on \\<ue bands of hooligans, organis- 
ed undei gang leideih- who h.id been enrolled for purposes 
of intimidation in the reient Ilium ip,il eleitions and had 
ne\er been disbanded 'J’hese gangs gav(' a (oherence and 
consistonrv to the timtuating p.issioiis ot thi* mob blatters 
canu' to a head wln'ii the Puiij.ib (toxernment ordered the 
deportation of Kitehlew aiul Sat}-<i Pal Invited to the De- 
put\ ('ommissioner s house on the iPth Apiil 19P) foi a con- 
ference they were whisked otl in niotoi lats lor internment 
at J)harnisal.i before anvoiie knew what h.id haj jiened 
On this I use beiommg known, an angr\ mob collected, w’hich 
x\as only piexi nted from lUshing the cimI slatmn by the fire 
of I roteeting imlit.irx jueqiiets The casualties mfiicted 
infiiriat“d the rioters who pnxi'eded to lonumt a senes of 
atrocious outrages in the m+\ The ^iation.d B<ink was 
looted and gutted The British M.in.igei and Assistant 

* TJie Kaslnmr’s are held m cojittmpt by the manly pcasantiv of 
the Punjab Pnhih hit, ptchi hat, tub Kashmiri awe hath “ If \ou want 
to manage a Kaahinin, hist kick him, and thou talk to him,” runs the 
the Punjab proverb Things wen in a bad waj when such a man could 
give all this trouble 

* Such gangs are a common feature of municipal elections, but m 
Araritsai they wcie more highlv paid and organised than usual Tboy 
are ” the lewd fellows of tht baser sort ” of Acts xvn -5. 
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Manager ‘ were battered to death with bludgeons, keiosene 
was poured over both the bodies and the furniture, the whole 
place set alight, and the mob passing on to the warehouses, 
broke open the doors and looted the place of its valuables 
bales of silk and other stuff,” merchandise held as security 
to the value of several lakhs of rupees^ The Chartered 
Bank and its British Officials were only saved by the opportune 
-arrival of armed police The Town Hall, Telegiaph Office 
and Railway goods yard and the Rost offices weie seiiously 
damaged , and a British railvsay guard and a Military Work 
Sergeant were beaten to death The Religious Tract Society's 
depot and hall were burnt The Zenana Hospital \sas ran- 
sacked in a desperate attempt to hnd Mis Easden the lady 
doctor Fortunately they missed the little (ubl)\ hole m 
which she was hiding, and whence, disguised as .in Indian 
woman she cvas subsequently smuggled to thi* house of a 
Sub-inspector of Police Miss Sherwood, .i lady missionary 
who W'as greatly respected was overtaken when bicycling 
through the ( ity “ She was beat< n with stu ks where she 
fell , she got up, i.ui a little way and w.is again folh'd .lind 
beaten on the ground ” and left f<,r de.id Foi week^^ after 
waids she lay between life and de.ith Bv nightf.iU telephone 
and telegraph wiies had been cut, and in th<‘ endeavour to 
destroy the main railway line a suburban station had been 
burnt ^tany other similar outiages w'ere .ittemptod oi 
perpetrated^ 

The mob wvis now not so much anti-Gov eminent as 

_ , nnti-Euiopean ” The Deputy Commis- 

Geiicia] Dver , f , i i > 

at Amntbai siouer looked on helplessly from the civil 

line« at the smoke of a city, w^hich, as he 
hed foreseen, had passed out of his power ” Late in the 
mght troops arrived, <»nd the Ccmmissioner requested the 
Senior Military Officer to take such steps to restore order as 
the military situation required Brigadier- General Dyer of 
the Jullundur Brigade ariived, and the next two days were 
spent in re-establishing control of the city and its environs. 
Meanwhile another element of lawlessness began to make 

1 Dyer 15.3 

a P 4 R 47 , Dijfr 156-7 
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itself felt At the hist news of the breakdown of authority 
the disorderly elements of the rural population in the neigh- 
bourhood began to assemble in Amritsai with the object of 
looting the bazaars of the wealthy city, which was the chief 
distributing centre of Northern India As the shopkeepers 
had been conspicuously anti-Bri"-ish their spoliation did not 
connote hostility to Government But General Dyei was 
unacquainted with local politics, ami when a mass meeting 
was hold on the evening of the I Ith April, in disregard of an 
Older already proclaimed liy him forbiddiug any procession 
of asseml)lag(‘ of moie than four persons, lie took .i serious 
view of the situation The Deputy Goinraissionei, wdio alone 
WMS 111 a position to ajipraise him of tlic leal state or affairs, 
was uncxplainedly absent when he maiched a siiiall body ot 
troops to the Jallianw.ila Bauh, where the meeting wms 
being held In spite of its name of gaidi'ii the Jallianwala 
Bagh^ was .i dusty untuifed open space sui rounded by houses 
File was opemnl on the ciowd at < lose quaittus lesultmg m 
the death of 179 ptusonsand the wounding of others tiie num- 
ber of whom has nevei been a(<uiatel\ known Escape 
was almost imp issibh' in that iiaiiow space, hemmed m by 
high yalls and its onK easv exit held In Genoiai Dyei.- 

Thc effect of Genoial Dnmu s .u tioii was electric. 
(’.)'l,i|)s( of Tlu news (‘iided all danger ot further 
tii( Kibcllion distill bailee m the Piovinee It was 
taken fai and wide as an assuiance tint the hand of Govern- 
ment w<is not, as it was thought, paiaKsed, aud all who were 
waiting on events hastened to declaie for constituted autho- 
rity, the Sikhs going so far as to confer on General Dyei the 
nuprecedcirted honour of being enrolled as a Sikh m the 
Golden Temple ^ Horrified bv the events at Amritsai, 
the Goveinment of India ^ \v.is at last goaded mto action Its 
circulais emphasised the necessity of preventing tiro 
spread of disorders by all means, however diastic, and gave the 
ofheers responsible ‘ the lullest assurance ot eounteuance and 

^ Ha'3;h = Garden 

• O'lhiyrr, J8 5 

® Tfio Sikh Holy of Holic-: at Amntaar 

* On \pril loth, 1010 
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suppoit ” Wli}ite\«n imulit liavo been hi^ views otherwise, 
(his dedal ed pohcv ot the Government of India left Sii 
Michael O'Dwyei no option hut to approve of General Dyei’s 
action at Amritsar Oidei was now lapidlv lestoiod On 
the 15th April martial law was pioclaimed in Lahore and 
Amiitsar and extended subsequently to tin Gujumwala. 
Gujiat and Lyalipui distiiets Bv the 17tk Apiil tin' most 
serious manifestation of disoidei had aliated, althoimh wiie 
cutting took place as late a- the ‘2nd Mav 

Events had moved too f.ist foi the auitatoi,-. Tin* 
The \tgl)an Amritsai outlneak w,is pieni.itiiK' and it^ 
drastic sup{)iession bv Geneial r)\ei was 
unexpected Thus the iel)eIlion was alieadv o\ei betoie 
it should have heixun— at tin* beirmuniu ot .Afav wiieii Sir 
Michael ( ) Dwyei wa-- due to K'tiie and the* Afghans to in\ acb* 
India Ever since the miiidei of the Amu Ilainhull.ih m 
February 1919, the attihide of Afghanistan had mown niou* 
and moic menacin'^ That able monaiih had followed an 
independent but fiu*ndl\ pohe\ towards Biitish Indi.i .ind 
during the War had withstood strong temptations to tliiow 
in hi^ lot with Tuikey and Geimaiu The Tun o-Genna.i 
Mission c)t 1915 undet Captain von Hentig lett Afgiiamsian 
m disgust on then f.iiluie to win him ovei, but thev did suc- 
ceed 111 forming an anti-Biitish party of wlioiu Nasiullalt 
Khan, the King’s biothei, and Amanullih, Ins son, veit* 
members When, theiefoie, Habibullah w m miudeied 
the general feeling wa,s tlrat this paitv was lespoiisibh* iiid 
tlie suspicion was deepened when K.isiuliali pioclaimed 
hmisolf King But theie could liavo Ireei uo collus'on 
betw-een Araanullah and lies uncle, for the foimei, who liad 
been acting as Goveinoi of Kabul during ins father's absence, 
brought tlie hfotables and the Aimy duets together, and witli 
their assent assumed the throne TnayatuUah, Habibullali’s 
eldest son and heir, who followed liis tatliei’s pohcv of fij<>nd- 
snip with Great Britam, did not feel himself strong enough 
to take his rightful position, and stood dowm fii.sr m tavoui ot 
his uncle and then in tavxmr of his younger brother 
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So bogan Amannllah’s caroc? As lie was not the 
rightful King, and as ho had to foar tho resentment of a 
people enraged at the murder «)f his father and his own 
S(M/uro of the throne, he adojited the lommon device ot 
diiectmg luitional feelinu against a forei(;n ('nemy ^ But 
the psv< hologual moment ha>l pa‘'sed and though an Army 
IIead(|uaiters, wliKli londintcd a fiontier war from the 
distant altitudes of Simla, sublimely regardless of the fact 
that } oilin' British soldiers wire d\ mg of dioleia for the lack 
of the most elementarv mednal lomfoits, did its best to 
assist them the Afghans had now no hopi- of attaimni); their 
ob)(’(ti\e If A\.iteiloo was won, on the playing holds of 
Eton this Vf'ih.m Wai was lost on the dam mg floors of 
Simla Ml the aiU.nit.igi s oained in the lieldweie surrender- 
ed and tin' (amp.iigii was i ut slioit by a humiliating peace 
But though Afeduuustan was now ie(ognis('d as independent, 
it h.id lost an oppoituiiit\ , wliuh was haidl) likelv to recur, 
of iiuading .in India demoiabsed b\ ri'bellioii and disordei 
On tlie Jhth -M.n Sii Muh.iel ODwvei was able to hand 
OM'i a p.u ifn d punnKe to Sii Kdw.nd Mai lagan B} the 
11th June .M.iitial law h.id been witlidiawn fiom all anas 
oxiipt the lailw.U", . 111(1 this eN( eption was aoolished 
on the •Jlth August - 

Ibidei m.uti.il law seiious oflences wi'ie tiled by 
tilimiii-,! , I Commissions spi'i i.dly .ippoiiited foi 

“f M o the })uipose Muioi oltonces weie disposed 
of b> otlicens (mo.sth milit.iiy) exercising 
summan poweis .ind known a.s Are.i olhceis, oi b\ civil 
olhcei.s On the teimm.ition of maitial l.nv, tiibunals were 
appointed undei tho Defeiue of Indi.in Ai't to tiy the more 
seiious leniaining eases A l.irge number of persons weie 
sentenced bv the couits to \aiiou.s teims of impiisonment, 
but during the summei the Local Government took occasion 
to modify a consideiable piopoition of the sentences, and 
toward.s the end of the year two High Court Judges were 
appointed to levise all sentences of summary couits and 
many of the sentencet passed by the Commissioners. 

* AIoi rung Post ir> Jan lUJ'l Sj'o \ppen<li\ V 

* P ,-1 P. 49. .AO O' Dwyer J88 2*10 320 21. 


till I.au 
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Finally on the 23rd December, clemency was extended by 
Royal pioclamation to all offenders except those condemned 
for the most heinous acts of violence ^ 

Sublime on its hill-top the Government of India 
, had watched the grim contest from afar , 

CutuiHins ol o 

Martial Law and Surveyed the tense connicb between 
motiiods rebels and officials, worn out by 

heat, anxiety and lack of sleep ^ with the stoic calm of a 
Roman Rmperor and his friends gazing at a gladiatorial 
show' Nor Avas the Viceroy a Commodiis that he should 
defile the Impeiial purple by descending into the dusty 
arena Reports he did receive a very complete expl.ination 
of the e\ cuts at Aniiitsar being furnished by Geneial Dyei to 
the ]\Iilitarv aiithoiitics, while the portentous tome rompded 
bv the Punjab Govi'mimuit ivas a verit.ible da tion.iri of 
distuibance ^ Unfortunately, howcv er, “the Government 
of India .ind the India Office, for kmsous best know u to thom- 
yel\e'. iifvei put the Press and public at home m ])oss(>ssion 
of the full facts of the P)19 outbreaks and m paitii idai l^sued 
only the most meagre and misleading summarK's of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s and General D}(*r's reports of 11th April 
on the events at Amritsar on the 13th April ^ 

When the true facts began to leak out the Biitish jmblic 
dc\ eloped a justifiable distrust for the garbled versions of the 
Government of India and lent a ready ear to the misiepre- 
sentations of the extremists “ Those who had fomented 
the disturbances and whose designs had been frustiated liy 
the prompt measiiies taken, wore not prepared to throw up 
the sponge wuthoiit a further struggle, and in this they had 
powcifiil supporteis in the advanced politicians in India” 
and England No sooner had Sir Michael O’Dwyer left 
India than a violent agitation enforced by every form of 

1 F AJi 51 

2 Thi) natural lack of sleop duo to an\ict> was a( (_< ntuated by 
Gov uninent’s habit of si nding cypher telegrams tuned to arm c about 2 
a in As Deputy Commissioner of Guigaon, I was kept from 2 a m to 
la m one morning m decyjihenng “Do you know the cypher code ?” 
Some of those telegrams were undecipherable, a fact which was sub&quent- 
l;y explained as due to the sender having made a mistake in the cyplier 

O’ Dwyer 321 2. 

* O' Dwyer 322 3 
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calumny and misrepresentation, was st t on foot m India and 
in England to vilify all those who had helped to crush the re- 
bellion, and to prevent further resort to the speedv and 
effective method^ of martial law ^ 

“ The Government of India and the India Office 
T1 o H ntei hctitious agitation might disturb 

Committeo of pe.uetid atmosphere they desired for the 

Enquiry. Rofoi ms Si heme Both ga\e way to it, and 
mste.ul of boldlv following up the advantage gained by the 
suppression of the rebellion and setting themselves to bring 
homo the resjKmsibility to tlie .luthois of the ( onspiracv 
outside the Punjab, thev adojited .v weak defensive position 
The Indian extremists as usual seeing that they again had 
the Government *)n the run, redoubhvl their attieks and 
sedulouslv '^jinsid the fals«* .ind nialitioiis pioj asanda ” 
which gr.idiiallv ( i vstalisisl into a legend of mvtliK al ‘ Punjab 
atioiities \ Seiret.iiv of State, whose mam concern 
was to ifct his Ib'forms Scheme through Parliament, was 
only too readv to » oik ili<it«‘ Indian opinion bv lending an ear 
to the tales of the Indian polituiaiis who had s^^ umed to 
London in the summei of 1919 As .i re'^iilt, the Hunter 
Committee of Enquiry was formeil by the joint etbnts of the 
India Offue and the Go\ ‘rnment of India' tlie latter 
having "pressed but m \am, foi an imniedi.ite eiKpiiiv” 
The committee would thus hrqui ’ the investigation into 
the disturb, inces sevnm months ojtei thev had been lepressed 
It was presided ovei bv Lord Huntei .v Scotch Judge .vnd 
eoiiHisted of a Judge of the C.ih utta Higli Couit a Major- 
Goneial, a S(*cretaiy to the Government of Indni, a British 
merchant .ind three Indian lawvmrs It w.vs stiong on the 
log.il side, but did not contain a single membei vv ith experience 
of cavil admimstiation in India Of the three Indian l.iwvers 
one had been piohibitod by General Sir William Bevnon from 
Cv:>mmg to the Punjab t) defend some of the a<^‘cused An- 
othoi two years before had m a public speech made an out- 
rageous attack on ” Sir Michael O’Dwyei, which he had 
afterwards reluctantly had to withdraw It was impossible 
^ O'Dwyer 318 
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that such membeis should approach the question at issue 
with an open mind Their attitude “ was rather that of 
advocates than of Judges, ^ and certain officers of Govern- 
ment who appeared before “them” wore treated with less 
consul eiation than if they had been prisoners m the dock,” - 
The attitude of the Government of India left the 
Politic il op Committee free to exercise its bias uncheck- 
portunism of ed It was the Government of India 
the peiioi . which had hist generally approved of “ all 
means however drastic ” to suppress the rebellion, <md then 
specifically approved of martial law as actually administered, 
and in particular of the conduct of General Dyer, who had 
been given pioraotion as a reward for his action at Amiits.vr 
Apait therefore from the general responsibility of a supeiior 
for the actions of his subordinates, the Viceroy and his 
henchmen had definitely committed themselves in this c.vse 
by then expressions of approval. But they had throwm 
doubt on then bond Jides by their unsuccessful attempt to 
hush the mattei up Their only hope of escape lay in direct- 
ing popular indignation in England and India against some 
other object Fortunately the Indcui politici.ins were only 
too ready to assist them in this. They were not really con- 
cerned to ciush those immaculate weaklings who w^ere already 
only too submissive They had opponents more worthy ot 
then steel To rum Geneial Dyer, to befoul the bright 
scutcheon of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, this would indeed be 
worthy revenge and a more fatal blow to British prestige 
than any censure passed on the opportunists of Simla, 
Opportunism was the characteristic of the period In Eng- 
land Mr IJoyd Geroge, the man who had won the War with 

1 While evidence telling against llntish soldierB or oflicials was 
greedily absorbed by the Committee, evidence tending to shew that the 
disturbances were the result of o conspiracy with its headquarters at 
Delhi was definitely discouraged. I was in a position to prove eonolu- 
sively that the district of Gurgaon, of which 1 was Deputy Commissioner 
during the disturbances, had been flooded with emissaries from the rebel 
headquarters iii Delhi, inciting the people to revolt. Any number of 
witnesses of this could have foen brought But the Punjab Govern- 
ment cut down the number of these to six leading Indian gentlemen of 
th© district, and the Hunter Committee refused to hear any of them 
for no other reason, apparently, then that their evidence would have 
told in favoui of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. 

* O’ Dwyer 310 
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the spirit of a hero, was now caballing with rebels and mur- 
derers against the loyalists of Ireland As an Irishman and 
a Roman Catholic, Sir Michael O’Dwyer might have claimed 
admission to these counsels, had he not forfeited all claim to 
consideration by the services he had rendered to England 
In the Punjab his gentle successor, Sir Edward Maclagan, 
had imbibed the spirit of the period An able Secretary with 
little executive experience, he was necessarily an opportunist 
rather than an administrator, and lent himself readily to the 
designs of the Covernment of India Tlie change of policy 
first made itself apparent in the rapid release of those con- 
vict(‘d iindfT martial law an<l it wms onh slowly that the 
proteges of Sir Michael O l)w\ei realised that sedition was 
now the p.issport to ofh( lal favoui The bannei of ancient 
loyalties wa>> still shakilv held aloft bv tin* Chief Secretary, 
Mr J P Thomiison whose de\otioii to his formei chief was 
w'l'll-known 

‘ \inong Ili( f.lltllle^^ faithful onl\ lie , 

\in()iig innumer.ilile fals<‘ uiunoM'd, 

Utish.ikeii, tiuseduiod uuterrilH'd 

His lo\.dt\ he kejd his lo\e, his /eal ’ ‘ 

It was due to his efforts alone that tin' case foi Sn Michael 
O’Dwyei did not go « ntiroK In d<*faiilt befoie the Hunter 
Committee The Lieut(*nant-(lo\ einoi lemained imptuietrably 
aloof Tlie Coinmitiee duiing the MW < old of a Lahore De- 
cember, w ere arc ommodated in chilly tents pitched m a marshy 
swamp, and liinslied then En({uii\ in a chorus of snee^ies, 
coughs and barks , .m .uiangenumt which w«is attiibuted by 
the loyalists to the Lieiitenaiit-Governoi s dislike of the 
Committee s methods, and by the politicians to his desire to 
rouse it to still greatei fien/n' against 8ir .Michael 0 Dwyer. 

It was clear to every intelligent obsei\er that the 
Government of India reiiiiirecl a \ ictim and 

Its Victims I I . 1 

it w.vs not long ui doubt, who the victim 
was to be A straightfoiw^ard, blunt, truth-telling soldier, 
entirely unveiscd in the wa}s of politicians, General Dyer 
•was clearly marked out for the sacrifice Warned by ci\ ilian 

^ Milton. Paradise Lost V 
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friends that he should regard himself as a criminal 
on trial for his reputation, the Hunter Committee as 
the prosecuting counsel, and Army Headquarters and the 
Government of India as his treacherous employers, lie per- 
sisted m giving his evidence as though one gentleman weic 
holding a private conversation with a number of others 
Censure by the Hunter Committee necessarily followed, 
accompanied by criticism of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and of all 
those officials who had been prominent in dealing with the 
disturbances Still further censures by the Government of 
India and Mr Montagu, the Secretary of State, came in due 
course , but the Indian tiger, having tasted blood, clamour- 
ed for still further vengeance Yet the criticisms passed 
on a former Lieiitenant-Governoi were without parallel m 
the history of the Province Passed on the man who had 
twice saved the Punjab from rebellion, and had furnished 
half a million men to the Empire in its hour of greatest need, 
they w'ere pregnant with evil omens for the future Tlu' 
Warren Hastings of the twentieth centur}', the reputation 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyei may well be left to the futim* 
Stern and upiight, he refused to allow' private interest oi 
political opportunism to lead him from the path of dut\ 
Fearless m upholding the right ami ready to beard even tlie 
Viceroy m his lair, w'hen the interests of the Province required 
it, he w'as ever kind and sympathetic in dealing with the 
difficulties of subject or subordinate 

‘‘ For though, with men of high degree, 

The jiroude'st of the juoud wat, he, 

Yet, train’d in tamps, he knew the art 
To win the soldiei \ haidy heart 
They Jove a captam to olie} , 

Boisterous as Mardr, } et fresh as May 
Such huxom chief shall lead his host 
From India’s fires to Zembla’s, frost ” ^ 

1 Scott, Mainuon III 4 
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6. The Administrative System 

For forma of Goveuiinent let fools contest, 

Whate’er is best administered is best 

Pope Essay on Man 

Much stress used to be laid by Indian ofhfials of 
the old schooP on good administration To 

Good adrni them the h.ii>inin‘ss of the people was the obiect 
nistration i , i S 

to be aimed at, baiui) populi suprema lex But 

to a newer generation this savoured too much of reactionaiy 
autocracy >Self-government (so ran the redo) w'as better 
than good govoiument Demociacy, sanitary dustbins, 
freedom to obstimt thorough-faro-s, compulsory education, 
vacdiialion, .md the piohibition of gambling, alcoholic in- 
dulgence and M( e genei ally in other jxiople, w ere intelligible 
objei tives but good .idmmistratioii was too y ague an expies- 
sion to h.jve an\ delimti* meamng 

Koi those who u^i'd it, howevei, its meamng was cleai 
(‘nough As in Mogul and Sikh d.ivs so foi a long time after 
annexation by the lliitivh land rexcnue foimecl the most im- 
portant item in the uk ome of the Government, and the econo- 
mu s of the Bioviiue weie consideied only in so fai as they 
borne on the subjei t of land revenue Avoiding the mistakes 
which in Bengal .ind Oudh had subjected the peasantry to a 
hieraichy of landlonP the early Punjab admimstratoi made 
the jieas.int proprietoi the mam feature in the agiiciiltuial 
economy of the PioMiue aiul tlu' i ollection of land ie\ enue 
from him in a country with a scanty and a variable lainfall 
brought the administration into paituulailv close touch with 
the agricultui.il classes and with rural problems The delega- 
tion of executive and administrative functions thiough a 
hierarchy of subordinate ofluials was a legacy of pie British 
administiativo s\s<e’rs This lextiiue stall (as it was called) 
jierfoiraed all those misc cdlaiieoiis executive functions Y\hi(h 
the growth of depaitmentalism had not alloc ated to c ther de- 
paitmonts For this purpose the Province was di\ ided into 28 
districts, each in chaige of a Deputy Commissioner These 

•• O’Dwyeiiaiis, they were afterwards contemptuousl\ nicknamed, Sir 
MicLail O’Dwycr having btcn preeminently a great adrauiistratcr 
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■districts were grouped into five divisions, each under a Com- 
missioner The Commissioner exercised control over the 
revenue officers and revenue courts of his division and \Nas 
himself subordinate to the Financial Commissioner, who 
exercised control in all matters connected with l.ind. excise 
and income-tax administration, and was also the hnal ap) el- 
late authority in revenue court c<i«es ^ 

But the hub round whidi all this official hieiaichy 
revolved was the Deputv Commissionei of the 

District Ad- district As Collector he was head of the land 
ministration , , , -it x i. 

revenue oigamsatioii and as Distiict Magistrate 

he exercised general supervision over the mfenor cnmmil 
Courts His land revenue subordinates ke]>t him m touch 
with every inch of his terntoiy He w'as th(‘ head of the 
Police in his district, who were however also under rnspector- 
Goneials of thf'ii own departnuuit for teihnual and dis- 
ciplm.uv purposes This organization m the lir^i ])lace 
served its peculiar purpo'-es of collecting the land revenue 
and of keeping the peace Bnt, because it was so < losti- 
kmt, so well-established an<l so thoionghlv understood bv' the 
people, it sirnultanc'oiislv discharged easily and elli« umtlv 
an immense number of other duties It dealt with the 
management of indebted estate-, loans to ague iiltuiists and 
famnu' relief Because it contiolled land levi'imo, which 
depended on agncultuic, the su['ieme interest of the ])<‘o])le, 
it natin<illy served also .is the general administration stall 
The land revenue officials, and to a much nioie hinitcd 
extent the police, conv'cyed the orders of Gov’erimicMit to the 
people in a hundred vvays Several other specialized services 
existed with staffs of f.heir ewn, such as the esl.iblishincnts 
foi iingation, roads .ind buildings, agriculture, industnes, 
factories, and co-operative credit These were contiolleal 
not by the Deputv Commissioner but by their own depart- 
mental heads , who may he regarded as a chff^icnt set of 
strings f.onnecting the Government with the people ]3ut 
in vaiymg degrees the Deputy Comimssioner influenced the 
policy in all the,se matters, and he was always theie in the 
back-ground to lend his support, or, if need be, to mediate 
between a speculiscd service and the people. “ 

» PAR 26 J , LFM 22\ 2 PAR 67 
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Wlfcli suoli multifarious responsibilities, the D<-[ iitv 
Duties of th. Cornmissionci’s time was never his own ‘ He 
Dei»utv Com- had eontiuii.il ooli espomlencc ou a multitude of 
nassiom r matt ( rs with .ill dep.iitmeuts , as Collector ho 
h.id to aii.iii'^e foi tin collection of .ill kinds of revenue and to 
doti'rmme when it .sinmld be ',U'>peud( d oi remitted, to 
.'Supervise the siilioidin.ite leieuue (ouit'. and estahli^-hinents, 
to lu'.u ( eit.ua oii;,onil e.ises and de. ide .ippeals , as District 
Mavistrate Im ari.iimed for tin disposal of crimui.il work, 
tiled tin* moie impoit.iut c.i'^es lums‘>lf .iiid hearrl appeals ” 
fiom the oideis of T ih'^ild.iis, > and othei so ond and third 
(‘Lis', m-ioisbiates He li id to iiispe t the local jad. the fac- 
t UK'S, Ik[uoi .ind drill' sliop> .iiid thos' licensed foi the manu- 
f.ictuie of .urns Im'woiks lud .iia*nuuitiou As Registrar 
of the distiict he \ ise I the it'^isti.ition of documents 

K'u udm'^ .iL'ieeiueiit'i lietwi'cii paitics w'ho wished to 41VO 
then- .loiee neiits .III olHci.il ^in.tion, m'*ident.vllv o lolling 
the woik of the sub-i e^isti.ii > whose ollnies he had fie piently 
to ui'>pe .t The iniiumei.ible di'.'iut .I'.caiut'. .ind the 
inuiey m tin* In'ad pi.iitei •> and tahsil tieasuiie-> hid to be 
coiitinu.illy clieokeil b\ him .uvl In* w.i-) held icspuisible for 
any defah itions Vs lhe>i.len*' of the Do.iict Bind it was 
his d'ltv to .iii.in^e f )i the upk'op of Jnispit ils sdiools, 
lo.uls, buildings i.iadsido tiecs .111 1 minn o mils , .u Piesi- 
dent of the headipiu tei>» muiiu ipil ( >11 iiu.tce he hid s^iue 
wli.it simil.ii duties, .in I he .lU > < lu'ioUel the otlici in'mici- 
p.ilities in the (list! let Tne l.iigo c-» ibliohinonts ot lovenue 

olhci.ils .uid olh oi (deiks h id to be ‘le^tt* I an I app iiiited by 
him as .ilso li.nl the villa ge Insidmen .ind w.iteh- 

inen , it w.is liis du’o, t )> 1. 1 lew.iid pam^'.i 01 disniss then 
when iieci'bsaiy ^ 

Nothing of luip.utance could happen in the district 
which it was not liis duty to keep undei obaeivatiou The 
vicissitudes of ti.ide, the .idiniiiisti.iiion of civil justice, 
and progress of public woiks .ill aftected materially the 
mtoiest of the classes of wuich lie was the constituted 
guardian. OUicious luteiferouco in luittcis beyond his 

^ p SK * p oil * Biuk 10 17 
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immediate control Mere to be avoided, but temperate and 
intelligent remonstrance against anytlung ivhicli lie saw to 
be wrong was one of his most imports nt duties If he showed 
tact and discretion, and kept on good teims with the officers 
of othei departments employed in his district, he was in a 
position to make representations to them m cases v'liere the 
activities of their departments militated against the public 
welfare ^ 

The cj^ualities required for successful distiu't arlminis- 
Quahhcations tration were not easilv found imiti'd in one 
requited foi person Sympathy with the people and know - 
district ad- ledge of their language patience and piompti- 
niinistration tilde, tact and hininess, ,iccessihilit\ without 
familiarity, a shrewd appreiaation of cliar.K ttu .vith .i le.idi- 
ness to repose confidence where it was due, dtMii.uided the 
ripe expeiience of a man of the world But tlie^i' w ei (> uoffess 
unless a Deputy Commissioner had .ilso a thorough knowledge 
of the details of all branches of his work, and gie.it capacity 
for peibonal exertion witli a willingness to h.uid oviu to 
trustworthy subordinates a large share of lus admmistr.itive 
duties while maintaining complete control ovei then ai turns 
The Deputy Oommissionei who insisted on doing iweivtliing 
himself w'as sure to leave manv things undoms and to tiittiu 
away on small details time that should have been devoted to 
more important matters To av'oid the reputation of being 
unduly influenced by his immediate subordinate, s, it was 
nece.ssary to define carefully, the limits of the responsibilities 
of each, and this lequiied a thorough .icqiiaintance wdh eveiy 
branch of district work, and of the powders and capacities 
of the district establishment ^ The pimciples laid down 
by Bacon for those who in lus time were si't in authority in 
England were applicable no less to Deputy Commissioners in 
the Punjab “Preserve the right of thy place, but stii 
not questions of jurisdiction and rather assume thy right in 
silence and de facto than voict' it with claims and challenges 
Preserve likewise the rights of inferior places , and think it 
more honour to direct in chief than to be busy m all Eni- 
1 h iM 212 . » LAM 214 
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brace and mvite helps and advices touching the oxeciition 
of thy place , and do not drive away such as bring thee infor- 
mation as meddlers, but accept of them in good part. The 
vices of authority ate chiefly foui delays, corruption, rough- 
ness, and facility For delays , give easy access , keep 
times appointed , go through with that which is in hand and 
interlace not business but of necessity For corruption, 
do not only bind thine own hands or thy servants’ hands 
from taking, but bind the hands of suitors also from offeimg. 
For integrity used doth the one , but integrity professed, 
and ivith a mamfest detestation of bribery, doth the other. 
And avoid not only the fault, but the suspicion Whosoever 
IS found variable and change th manifestly without cause, 
givoth suspicion of coiruption Therefore always when 
thou changest thine opimon or course, profess it plainly and 
declare it, together with the reasons that move thee to change 
and do not think to steal it A servant or favourite, if he be 
inward, and no other apparent cause of esteem, is commonly 
thought but <i byway to close corruption For roughness, 
it is a needless cause of discontent s(‘\ enty breedeth fear, 
but loughness bieedoth hate Even repioots from authority 
ought to be grave and not taunting As for facility it ia 
woise than bribery Foi bribes come but now and then, 
but if miportumtv oi idle respects le.ul a man, he shall never 
bo without ” * 

To eiisuie coiitmmtv m distiict administration every 

. Uei)utv ('ommissioner wms bound, when mak- 
AkU to rapid ^ i , 

acquisition of mgo\ei chaige, to hand to his successor 
knowledge of confidential memorandum calling his atten- 
tion to the most imjiortant featuies of the 
distill t administration an<l supphmg him wuth notes as 
to the chief matters which wi*re pending and on the charac- 
ter and capabilities of his pimcipal subordinates Much 
information regarding the district lay ready to hand m the 
District Gazetteer and in the Settlement and Assessment 
Reports The Gazetteers in particular were a perfect 
mine of useful information on the history, topography, and 

‘ Bacon, Kssay XI. 
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economics of the district, supplemented by valiuble statistical 
statements Bi ought up to date at each settlement, they 
were supposed to be kept up to date by the Deput\ Com- 
imssionor’s notes in his mteileavcd copy a lule which was 
untoitunately rnoie honoiued m the bieach than m the 
observance If these sources ot information weie supple- 
mented by diligent personal enquiry and systematic touring 
a Deputy Commissioner would soon acqmre .i thorough 
knowledge of his distiict When m cam]) his main object 
would be to get to know the people, <md to give them an 
opportunity of knowing him Foi this purjiose he would 
see the people m then own villages, eiKouiagc then visits, 
and talk with them frankly, so as to ascertain what mainly 
occupied their minds and the point of view fiom which they 
regarded it ^ 

The Deputy ('o-uimssionei s dneit V-^sistant^ wen- 
The Deputy Kinds, Assist.int ('oiumissium-i who 

Corainissioner •, weie iMMiibeis «)t the Punj.ib ('ommission 
Assstanih Bxtia Assistant Comimssioneis- belong- 

ing to the ihovmcial Civil Seivue > To one ot them, 
the Revenue Assistant, was allottexl tin* s])e( i.d sujieiMsion 
of the land levenue woik of the distiii t lowing to the fact 
that the Punjab w<is oiigmally .i fioiitiei juomiuc the Punj- 
ab Commission was reciuited fiom the Indian Anny as 
well as the Indian Civil Seixice With the se}).ii,iti(m of 
the North-West Frontiei Piovince howevei the Punjab 
ceased to be a tiontiei piovmce and ie<,ruitm<‘u1 tiom the 
Indian Ai my was theiefoie discontinued 

From the beginning Indiams as wmll as Euiopeaiis wore 
employed as Assistants to Deputy Commissioners under the 
title of Extra Assistant Commissioners, but Indians weie 
debarred from rising to highei rank at fust unless they got 
into the Indian (!ivil .Seivue thioiigh the open competition in 
England The expeiimont of throwing ojien high a})pointment» 

» ] .A. M. 216, 219, 8Sb 

® A S'gh may be heave I in passing at the priggishiiess whiiji sub- 
«tituted abominations Bill h as Kxtra Assistant Commissioner (bastards be- 
gotten by a worn-out .Saxon sue on a meretricious Latin dam) for the 
4idinirably concise terminology of the Mogul Empire 

® Afterwards known as the Punjab Civil Service 
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in the Commission to Indians generally was .oade 
under an Act of Parliament of 1870 ^ constituting the 
Statutory Civil Service But the experiment was not suc- 
cessful and the investigations made liv the Public SerAUce 
Commission of 1880 led in 1890 to the constitution of a 
Provincial Civil Service, members of which w'cre eligible for 
a certain nuinbei of those appointments which had hitliorto 
been reserved for members of the Indi.in Civil Service or 
Military Othcors of the Punjab Commission These “ listed ” 
appointments were the means of giving to the more able and 
deserving mcmbeis of the Provincial S(>ivice the responsible 
employment m the administration of the country winch the 
Statutory Civil Service was oiigmally designed to supply 
The Provincial Service was oii'gmallv composed of seven 
grades of olfici.ils still known as Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners and avail.ible for judicial or executive work, but 
the principle of sejiarating judicial from executive func- 
tions and the necessity of sjiecialisation in ti .lining led to 
the gradual sepai.ition of the judicial and executive branches 
in the highest six of the s»‘vtm urades The pay of eacli 
grade was the same in both brim lies, while the members of 
the executive branch continued to be stvlcd Extia Assistant 
Commissionei s tliose of tlie higliei posts ot the judicial line 
were row known as Extia Judicial Assistant Commissioneia, 
and of the lowei as Subordinate Judgo.s The Provincial 
Service w’as recruited from the Tahsildai and Miinsif establish- 
ments (these bemg the mimes of the suboidinate executive 
and judicial officers) , from selected members of the various 
depaitments , and by duect appointment eitliei on nomina- 
tion or by competition ^ 

E.ioh district wa^ divided into thieo oi foui tahsils, 
Distrid oiii- c.ieli admmisteied l>y <i TaUsildai wutli an 
^ **'’*' assistant known as Naib T.ihsild.ir, to help 

lain. Eacli tahsil wms divideil into ciieles oi zatl^ over 
each of which a zaiUlat was .ippomted. E.ich zaddar was 
selected by the Deputy Uommissioin'r from among the 

^ \^io S.l (Jap 8. 


^ P i H 74-0 
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leadino; landholders of Ins zail and thus formed a very valu- 
able iinofRcial link between the administration and the 
a<iiicultural classes Each zail was made up of some ten to 
twenty villacfes, the village constituting the basic unit of 
revenue administration 

4.t the headquarters of the district a large clerical estab- 
lishment was immediately under the orders of the Deputy 
Commissioner Of these the most important were the Head 
Clerk, the Superintendent of the Vernacular Office and the 
Sheriff ^ “ The Head Clerk had charge of the English Office 
and all English correspondence ne dratted letters and pre- 
pared files and reports for submis?iOD to the Deputy Com- 
missioner at the close of each day’s work , ho had under him 
a Record-keeper (who looked after the office library, the 
English hies and records) and three or four other clerks Tlie 
Supeiintendent of the Vernacular Office (always called 
“ S V.O *’ for short) was subordinate to the Head Clerk 
his duties consisted m supervising the clerks in Ins office 
and all the vernacular offices, m going through vernacular 
files and reading out the gist of important ones to thr 
Deputy Commissioner, in preparing abstracts of others 
and making notes for reports ” With the extension of the 
knowledge of English, vernacular work became more and 
more synonymous with land revenue work and tne S V 0 
tended to become the Deputy Commissioner’s legal remem- 
brancer on matterr connected with the land revenue adminis- 
tration Under him, but not very much under him, was 
the Sheriff ^ who kepi tne accounts of diet money and 
travellmg expenses paid to witnesses and other money paid 
mto or out of court He arranged for the service of sum- 
mons and the despatch and receipt of the post He also re- 
ceived property taken from prisoners under trial and articles 
or money attached by or depoiited m the courts and had 
general charge of the office buildmgs and the camp equipage. 
It was his duty to check the contmgent accounts submitted 
by assistant sheriffs ^ and vernacular clerks^ from outlying 
tahsils and to remit them through the treasury such sums as 

^ Nazir. • Natb-naztr • Mvharrir 
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they had spent out of their permanent advances He 
generally had an assistant, ^ and was, perhaps the hardest 
worked official m the district ^ 

The efficiemy of the dLstnct administration depended 
to a largo extent on the capacity of the Depot}' Commis- 
sioner to exercise a jiroper supervision over these clerks 
Always neai liim, and able to gauge Ins weaknesses to a 
nicety, it lay in the power of the Head CleikandtiieS V 0 
to inflame him against an enemy In .subtle suggestion or 
to cover up a delimjuent by discovering that ilie rerpiisito 
file was ‘ not forthcoming ” Tlio mass of English and verna- 
culai orders which were put up In them foi sign.iturc defied 
systematK cliecking, and when a Deputi Commissioner was 
weak, tahsildars and even the higher assistants found it iieces- 
sarv to pay i omt to tliese jacks- in-oflice But w Inle the syco- 
phantic smiles of these two weie cverbcfoie the Deputy 
Commissioner, tlie Sheriff modestly kept hunself in the back- 
gioiind, the Deputy Commissioner being generally lemindcd of 
his existence by a particularly large embezzlement, the blame 
for whicli theactingShenffwoiildalwra} sla} on his predecessor. 

Frioi to the year 1875 the ofheers of the adminia- 
fudKiai iixl combined within the scope of their 

ovtutiv. duties all judicial and executive functions, 
fuiutions airangemcnt had been m force since 

the annexation of the Punjab But the rapidly increasing 
calls on tlie time and cnoigies of administrative officers, 
and the incicasc of judicial work that accompanied the 
development and advancing piospeiity of the country 
during the decade following the Mutiny enabled the money- 
lending classes to reinforie on the grounds of administration 
expediency their political arguments for tlie separation of 
judicial from executive functions Accordmglv in the 
yeai 1875 measures were introduced to relie\e Tahsildars, 
Deputy Commissionei s and Commissioners of much of their 
judicial work A Muiisif was posted to each tahsil where 
the number of suits was laige. In twenty-tliree distneta 
1 Naib-nazxr» • Buck 20-21. 
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the judicidl work of Deputy Commissioner was traiisferied 
to Judicial Assistants , and two Additional Comnii'''>ioncrs, 
at Lahore and Julhmdur, respcctivelv, weic appointed to 
aid in the disposal of civil and criminal appeals aiul of 
origmal cr'mmal trials m seiioiis offences ^ This sebeino 
afforded relief to the Commissioners as a body, and in less 
than seven vears a fuither step was taken in the t^une diiec- 
tion The ten Comrnissionerships were leducei' to six 
and, except in the Fiontiei districts, Comniis-.iouei.s weie 
entirely lelieveil of civil and cnminil judicial woik thoinrli 
not of levenue appellate business Sessions liid'-e-, woio 
appointed for the nioie inipoitant ciiininil woil tli('u.>li 
the Deputy Commissionei, leniained the Distiitt .Ma'iistiare 
His civil powers wen* vvitlidrawn altogetlu'i in fouitt't'ii 
districts and in the remainder were lediued m pen Tk e to 
the ('xeuise of control and the distribution ot h isiuess - 
But Assistant Commissiont is still continued to do ]iidi<iil 
woik, a tiaining which aftouh'd an offeitue oitidoti to 
the aiitociatic piodivities engendered b\ a too es-cliAive 
cone entiatiou on executive woik It t.iu'iiit th * voung 
officer from the start, ro weigh ovideruo, to K'g.i’ I c\ciy 
question as having two sides, and to exerci'^e liis pidgiuciit 
impartially and judicially ^ 

But the v’ciy merits ol this system only u'luleied 

Sepaiation ot it the morc olmoxioiis to the politician In liis 

jiuIk lal <ui(i (yesij vvas emiiientlv dcsii able that e.vccutive 
exerutu* J 

Hotk office] s should be lusty and iinpetuoiis, 

continiullv falling into legal pitfalls which would lav tliein 
at the men y of the lawyer , and that judicial oliici'is should 
be divorced from all knowledge of the extraordinary diver- 
sities of social, racial and religious envnonment which 
prevailed in different paits ot the Provinre Already the 
Chief Court had earned for itself the title of tlie “ money' 
lender’s shop,”^ and with its progressive separation from 
the executive a similar partiality to the money-lender be- 


1 p 4 K 70 
* O’Dwv'er 30 
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came apparent in the lower judicial sta^ FailiKc in the 
exeeutive was the chief (jiialification foi julicial apjioint* 
meut, and the judiciary was mainlv inaune I hy exiles s *ekin '4 
to reven'j;e themselves on the executive, which ha I east 
them forth, bv •lisor^^anisinj' its maehinerv as fai as possi- 
bh‘ The Siiliordinate Judges wer** drawn mainis fiom the 
monev dendimr classes and as the svmpathy of the e\(‘fiitive 
Mitli tin* riir.il classes developed, the rnonev-lendci^ tiiine I 
more and moie foi help and pnitei tion to the ('Incf f'ouit 
The (lamoms of tin* politn lans led <iiaduallv to tin* with- 
dr.iw.il of (a\il j\idu lal woik fioiu tin* lemamiici Deputv 
CornmisMoners Tin m< ieas<* in mis( elluneous exer utivc 
and political woik dm* to the War and tin* distu'baines that 
folIoi\i*il ( onsidei,il)|\ dimMiisln*d tin* .imoun*" of tinn* that 
1)eput\ ('ommissi()in*is ( oidd ^p.iie f»»i oiit.Mn.il ( iimin.il work 
.uid minh of this woik bcLMu to b<‘ entnistt'd to MaLO^ti-ites 
w ith spc( i.il pow ei-^ ^ 

In th'* distiKt .is m the ihoiiint*, tin* Vdmmis- 
liatioii w.is auti)(iati< ,ind it i-, one of 
' fin* duet debs ts of .iiito( i.itK iiilc th.it it 
tends to bei onn* iniie.mci.ilK . V hiuliK <*lii( ii*nt autocrat, 
a liOid Cui/oR fot inst.iiit • oi a l/ud Kitchenei mu'tijilies 
his .KtiMlies m ev»>i\ diieitioii, reipuiimi mon* and more 
se( K'tan.il staff to < ojx* with his iin le.isiiiir dutii*s Ihit the 
staff wliK h IS e.itiK ( oiitiollctl l)\ its (leatoi, soon usurps 
the .lutlnuiti of his fei*b>e succi'svu^, ainl !)(*( onn*s ir^i'If a 
manv-ln*aded auto( lat, resti.iined l>v no s(*nse of u'^pon- 
sibilitv MoieoNci, Biitish admmistiatioii in In li.i was a 
specialiM'd piodint, which had bei'ii de\elo|)ed to suit the 
})ui poses of a handful of .idmiuistiatois of a tou'iuu i ice in 
the supervision of a laiuce native t*stal)Iishiuent iroxernimf 
' a v.ist indi^mnous population The members of this haiul- 
till needed lone; peiiods of leave m oider to lecupeiate in 
a coolei climate, .so that the orj^anization had to pro\ide for 
chanu;es in the tenure of appointments eveiv thiee or four 
years But in fact, owmg to exigencies of one sort or 
another such changes were more frequent It was not 
unusual for an English oflicial at some period oi other of his 
^Unclor 8e..tion 30 of the Criminal Procedure Coile, P A H 73 
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service to be moved from appomtment to appouitment not 
every three or four years but every three or tour months. 
In some localities this liability to change had extended to 
the Indian staff also ’’ so that the supervising staff generally 
was more or less m a state of flux The machine had there- 
fore to be such that any member of the staff, where\ er he 
might be and for however limited a tune, might be able to 
turn his particular handle and produce the oiittiun requiied , 
without dependence on the establishments iindei him, as it 
was his busmess especially to direct and contiol then work 
These requirements put a premium on uniformitv, which 
prevented time being wasted m learning new codes or systems 
of woik , but which carried wuth it the ilisadvantage tli.it 
local custom had to be adapted to the code, when the code 
could not be adapted so as to covei all vaiiations m the 
custom They involved an elaboration of checks winch 
could be more or less mechanically applied, and they ne( es- 
sitated keejnng a record m writing of as manv olhcial 
tiansactions as possible, so ‘‘ that wdien an ofhmal joiiu'd an 
appointment he might be able to pick up the thieads of the 
questions wuth which he had to deal Fuitliei in ordei that 
instructions may not be misapplii'd by people ” whose 
knowledge of English was limited, the rules of guidance 
had to bo such as would leave the least possible opening foi 
mismterpietation , whilst all work done had to be registori'd 
so that it might be easily checked ” 

Again, the statistical net was thrown wide, because 
it w'as not eas) to forecast precisely what mfoimatiou 
would afford a piactical return whilst a maximum of 
information was needed by administrators who were not 
natives of the country There resulted an accumulation 
of correspondence, reports, registers, returns of work 
done, recoids, statistical compilations, codes, rules, and 
circular orders, of which the tendency was to further 
elaboration. For when any defect had been brought to 
notice, it was natural to add a column to a register 
or a paragraph to a rule in order to provide against the 
recurrence , while it would have been a formidable under- 
taking to determine what detail could be omitted without 
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sacnfinncf somo (Jn'ok foi whnh it miiiht liavo bef'n introdup* 
0(1 or fortoitiu^' iiiform.itioa of somo poteriti.il value 
NatiiDillv', as the adrnuiDtratiori »iew more mtricafce loorc 
clifs k.s WOK' recjuired , whilst tlie (Establishments resisted the 
leduelion of work .iiid prebsred their own expansion witli 
all tlie attendant possilnlitus of hnding employment, for 
friends and relations ^ 

The inereasiu'i power of the biiieaiu.. tc\ w’ds also 
Unuehh ad- iiiiwieldi si/e of the British admm- 

ministrafive istratiie units There an efficiency 

unit in umernmeiit as theiem an economic 
unit 111 industiy , the limit beimr that at whuli the business 
of the stat(' ('.in lie condiu ted u ith th«* maximum of economy 
in the o\erhead estabhshmi'nt i omlmied with the maximum 
of knowledee .ind d«‘spat(h. .ind tlie maximum of advantage 
to b(' g.iiaed from tlie oigaui7ation of l.uge ratlier than 
small m.in-powei and rosouK es The British Province 
w'a‘- twice the size of the Moghul JhoMuie and the diMsion 
and the distiuts w(‘ie r(‘sp('cti\ (*Iv thiee and eujht times 
the .size of the coiiespondmg Moghul units ^ Now experience 
had shown that e\en the Moghul units were unwieldy, and 
iinih i British rule, though the de\eIopment of communi- 
rations had simplified, legal and doctrmaire theories had 
compheated admiuistiation to a far greater extent More- 
over two administratue units, the division and the tahsil 
were practically < easing to function It is tiue that a small 
bureaucracy grew up round the Commissioner, and the 
Superintendent of his office nuide a liandsonie income out of 
the transfers of Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsildars, which were 
(nominally) made by the Commissioner * But it was 
nothing to the income made by the Chief Secretary’s subordi- 

* rirmnesi 3,')-7 * Firmness bo • Lt R Il.lnotes 

* In IDl.j when I was \a8iataut C'omnuaioner m charge of tin* Sone- 
pat Sub-Division of tho Rohtak District thoTahsildar came and told me 
that he was going to be transferred I wrote to the Commissioner, who 
replied that he feared that the transfer was unaioidahle. Ihe Tahsildar 
then asked for four days' lca>e, wont and interMewed the CommlSMo^e^’e 
Superintendent and got his transfer cancelled, though the Commissioner 
himself had said it was unavoidable 
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nates from the transfers of Extra Assistant Commissioners 
Moreo\er, as far as tlie Commissioner had any power it was 
purely obstructive The post was generally held by lazy 
men at the end of their service, who did not want to be 
bothered, and disliked energetic Deputy Commissioners 
who raised troublesome questions m the wterests of efficiency 
Thus there was a tendency (which became pronounced 
under Sii Michael O’Dwyer) foi the Provincial Government 
to deal direct with the Depiit} Commissioners, ignoring 
that fifth wheel in the coach, the Commis'^ioner Even 
stronger w^as tne tendency to obliterate the smallest adminis- 
trative unit, the Tahsil The Tahsildar had failed to Collect 
an effective bureaucracy round him, he was perpetually 
bullied by the Deputy Commissioner’s Ofi^ice and by officials 
of other departments, and was always liable to transfer by 
the Commissionei s Superintendent The village as <i vital 
organism had long since ceased to function ^ and consequently 
the only tw^o effectue units of administration were the dis- 
trict end the province, both so large as to be unwieldy 

Provincial administration was conducted by a 
Secietariat which “ struck terror into the 
t ecretarja lough and ready district 

official who cared more for getting the work done than for 
sendimr up a punctual and polished report of how ho had 
done it ”2 In the Punjab immediately before the mtroduc 
tion of the Reforms the diiect administrative functions 
of Government were performed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
through the medium of the Secretariat, which consisted of 
three executive Secretaries, styled the Chief, Revenue and 
Einancial Secretaiies lespectividy, with three Under Secre- 
taiics, a Registrar and theMirMunstiifthe last being a sort of 
SVO to th<’ Lieuteiunt- Governor) When the War was in 
progress an Additional Secretary, afteiwards known as the 
Home Secretary, was added In the Public Works Depart- 
ment there were also three Secretaiies — the Chief Engineers — 
one in the Buildings and Roads Branch and two in the 

* O'Dwyer 48 
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Irrigation Branch, the formei asHisted by an Undei and an 
Assistant Secretary, and the lattci by two Under-Secretanes 
and one Assistant Tlie heads of the Police and Educational 
Depaitinents were .ilso rnder-Secretaries to Govemnent m 
their respective Departments ^ These were however 
but the hgiire-Jioads foi a vast army of clerks, who being 
pel inanent, tended to exercise more control over the adminis- 
tration than then transitory heads Behind the imposing 
well furnished chamber, in which the Chief Hecretarv frowned 
on his visitors, was a disorderly warien of ofhi es inhabited 
by those who weie foi many purposes the real iiileis of the 
country Thou supeiiors mainly acted on precedents, 
and it lay with these subordinates to decide whether or not 
precedent should be foithcoming Tho Chief Secretary 
was no Hercules that he should himself endeavour to ( Ic.inse 
this Auge.in St.ible oi he would have found that within this 
ma/e theie was.t still more intiiiate rn.i/e the Heioid Boom, 
an unchissified limbo whither files dost ended most of 
them nevei to letiirii Theie they aKumulated undei a 
eovmiug of dust <wul lobwcbt. a process feebly ( hei ked by 
fitful efioits at destnu.tion Tho leal lemedv tor this 
chaos, the intiodiution of a piopei svsteai of filing, based 
on s< lentifie elassifit ,ition was nev«‘i even attempted, and 
any suggestion of impiovement w.is stoutly resisted by the 
clerks whoso impoitame dojiendisl on then being the only 
guides thiough this ti.u kless waste of paper 

In (oiitiast with, and m man) matters mdepen- 
ilio Finiimial doiit of, the Punjab Goveinn ent. as the 
( ommis loiici ,d)ove oigaiiizatiou was denominated, was 
tho Land Kevenuo Depaitment On the abolition of the 
Boaid of Administration m 185!^ a Financial Commis.sionei 
was appointi'd as chief authoiity in the Revenue Depart- 
ment and in 1865 a Settlement Commissioner was added, 
to control settlement operations under the supervision of 
tho Financial Commissioner Tho substitution of a second 
Financial Commissioner for the Settlement Commissioner 
in 1884 marked the attempt to assimilate the work of land 
‘ PAR 61. 
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revenue .issessment to ordinary district work, ^ and the les- 
toration ot the Settlement Commissioner in 1897 marked the 
failure of that attempt. In 1910 a second Financial Commis- 
sioner was again substituted for the Settlement Comniis- 
sioner and control over both settlements and excise .idminis- 
tration was to some extent entrusted to the Comnussioners 
of divisions, an attempt to revivify the Comnussionership 
which was hardly successful The Fmancnd Commissioners 
besides being the highest Court of Revenue jurisdiction, 
were the Heads of the Departments of Land Revenue .iiid of 
Agriculture, and controlled the Directoi of Agiiciilture, the 
Director of Land Records, the Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies, and, in his relations with the agricultural 
and pastoral population, the Conservator of Forests. ^ 

Blit the buieauoiaoies of the district and even of th(‘ 
CentraluatioD pioviiice were mere brushwood v\ hen ( om])ared 
of Government with the dense jungle growdh of the Govern- 
in India ment of India Secretariat The Biitish Govern- 

ment of India developed out of a trading corporation, 
the East India Company, and through it inherited and 
exaggerated the centralised characteristu s of its Mogul 
predecessor The whole system of Governnient was operat- 
ed by a lever wluch Parliament committed to the hands of 
the Secretary of State But the system itself centred in 
the Governor-General ^ in Council, to whom a largo measure 
both of imtiative and of decision was left, and who exercised 
m theory complete control over the Provincial Governments 
From the outset the burden of government in India was 
heavy The politual disintegration which piecedod British 
rule utteily destroyed any mcentiv e to m.itciial impiov eimuit 
or progress by laying its results at the n eicy of tin; lust 
raider It was inevitable, theiefore, that when the govern- 
ment of the country was assumed by the vigorous and practi- 
cal British race they should have formed a conception of 
their responsibilities towards the people widei than that 
accepted for their own land Like its predecessors the 

1 LF R 273-8 * PAR 262 
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Govoiumcnt claimod a sharo m tlie produce of tlie lai»d , 
and it (‘xercisod the ri"ht of periodical re-assessment of the 
cash value of its share In connection with its revenue 
assessments, it instituted a detailed cadastral survev' and a 
record of rights in the land In the Punjab it restricted the 
alienation of land by .vmiculturists to non afiricultunsts 
Tliroiijih a Couit of Wards it undertook the manafiemeiit of 
landed estates when the proprietoi was disipialified from 
atti'iidmu to tlu'in b\ a^e sev or infmnitv, or occasionallv 
b\ pecuniary embai rassment In tunes of famine it under- 
took leliof works and other remedial measures upon an 
OKtensive SI ale It managed a vast forest piopertv and was 
a laico* maniifaf tuiei of .salt and opium It owned the 
bulk of tlu* r.ulwavsof tin* < ountiv , Ixmiu diiei tlv rc'spoiisible 
foi tlie manaecMnent of a considei.ililc' portion of thimi , and 
it Iiad constmeted. and maintained most of the irnpoitant 
iriieation woiks It owned and man.ined the postal and 
ti'leeiaph sv stems It had the monopoly of note issue and 
It alone could set tin- mmt.s m motion It arted to a iareo 
extent a^- its own banker With tlie co-operation of the 
Secic-tan of St,itc>, it- soiicdit to .stcadv the late of iKihan^e 
as lic'tween India and tin* outside vvoild, through tht' action 
of the India Coun< il s diavMiigs It lent mone> to munici- 
pjilitic.s, uiial boaids. and amicultuiists, and occasionallv 
to till' owiu'is of liistoiK est.ito.s It exercised a .stiict 
contiol over the sale of licjuoi and intoxicating diims not 
meiely bv the prevention of unlicensed sale, but b} gi.iutmg 
licen.ses foi bhoit periods onlv, and subject to special fees 
which Wi're usually deteimmed bv auction In India, 
moreovei, the direct responsibilities of Goveinment in les- 
poct of police, education, medical and sanitary operations, 
and ordinary public woiks were of a much wider scope than 
m the United Kingdom ^ 

The jiowers of the Provincial Government were formerly 
Limitations of ^'xei’ciscd under consideiable limitations At 
Provintial the outset, it IS obvious that their lesponsi* 
powers bility for the entire country constrauied the 

» P { R. 57 
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Goveimnent ot India to keep some functions of Government 
entirely in their own hands Connected with defence was 
the diplomatic business of relations with boideiinir Asiatic 
poweis and witli this again the administration of bastions of 
teiiitory like the Frontier Province and British Baluchistan 
Theie w.is also the business of political relations vith the 
numeious Indian States, which was mainly, thoimli not yet 
wholly, the sole concern of the GoviMiunent of Imlia In a 
sejiarate catesjoiy came tlie administration of taiills, the 
currency and the exchanges, and the debt, and also of the 
great commercial services like the post ofhce and the railw.u s, 
all of which concerned tlio whole coimtiy Again the Ci'iitial 
Gov*Tnment controlled the business of .iiidit aiul aecoiintui'i, 
and Jiad maintained it on a uniform system foi tlie whole 
country ^ But in miiiy adnimistrative functions .ilso the 
Government of India exeicisod a supervising and .ippellate 
authority On the whole, howevei, while genei .iU\ tonteiited 
to lay down gcneial piinciples and w<itch the etfi'c t iii'. eii to 
them, the Goveinment neveithelcss kept a \eiy tiuht hand 
upon the creation of now appointments or the augmentation 
of salaries This control was exorcised by means of compli- 
cated codes of instructions, executive diiectioiis, and 
financial restrictions 2 

Obviously a Government which ende<ivouied to 
Sensitiveness control the details, not only of the adminis- 
to criticism. tr.itiou, but cven of the daily lile, of a 
vast sub-continent, was bound to make many errors 
both of omission and of commission That these eirors were 
patent to its own subordinates, and to the people as a whole, 
was a mattei ot mdilfercuce to the Government of India, 
Pailiament and the Secretary of State it did fear, and took 
ever}' possible step to prevent criticism leaching their ears 
For this reason those olhcials who were in contact with 
realities and wcie in a position to point out the practical 
results of the theories so beautifully woven in the Simla 
Secietariat, weie steadily discouiaged from giving expression 
to their opinions On one occasion, “ at a public and un- 
^ P i R * P A R 60. 
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<jflioial in which all men piesent were there as 

simple citizens, and at which discussion had been invited,” 
when an official^ had the temerity to make a statement 
which, thouirl) the whole press of India, English and verna- 
<-uIar, endorsed it as true, was yet disagreeable to the Govern- 
ment, “ ho was soon afterwards compelled to apologise for 
having, whilst a Government servant, used expressions which 
were reganled as an attack on the Goveinment ’’ Few 
olhcials, however were willing to sacrifice their careers m the 
hopeless .ittempt to amend the eirois of a Government 
which reijuired mori' drastic treatment than fiiendly criticism , 
yet many in their hearts would have agreed with the dictum 
of the same othcial - 8o long as the Govmnment of India 
13 piacticallv an itr«‘sponsible despotism, and the Indian 
publu. merelv a [loweiless mass of uninformed and inarti- 
culate tax-payers, muddling misiepresentation and waste 
in the conduct of India s foieignaffaus will not ( ease, and high- 
placed blundeiets m aiithoiity will nevei bo called to 
account Until some foice m India arises with the powei, 
the will, and tlie abilitv m cessarv foi securing a common- 
sense management of aflairs business-like prudence will 
not alwavs bo piactised * 

The luthless suppression of leasonalile ciiticism threw 
colhipst (jftho the function of opposition to unwise Govcrn- 
svsTem ment measures into the hands of those 

who weie the dei lare<l enemies of the Biitish 
The Hindu setlitious (diipie whose vocal instiument was the 
Indian National Congress, enlisted the sympathy ot many, 
who would not otherwus(‘ have been attiacted to it, by 
the fact that through it alone could Government be 
made to listen to any oiiticism of its actions Impar- 
tial observeis from England, too, were disinclined to 
help in eternally bolsteimg up a Government, which 
refused to tackle seriously the problems of agricultural debt, * 
or of urban sanitation Even Simla itself, under the very 

* Thorbuin, tho foarleaei protagonist of the Punjab peasants (p. 25) 

• Thor burn P P ff .139-40 
» Thorburii P P W. 339-40 
‘ See LF H 132 
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nose of the Viceroy, with a natural drainage fall to gladden 
the heart of any Sanitary Engineer, stank witli a sanitary 
system^ which would have been condemned as hopelessly 
antiquated by Servius Tullius ^ The use of electric light to 
brighten the long wmter nights, and of electric fans to cool 
the long summer days of the Punjab was disiiouraged by 
ill-considered legislation ^ As long, however, as the people of 
India were the only sufferers, public opinion m England was 
fairly mdifferent But the mismanagement ot the Mesopota- 
mian campaign, by the chocolate soldiers of Simla, emphasis- 
ed by their failure to provide the necessai\ medical comforts 
for the sick and wounded, ami their obstinate refusal to 
lemedy the error when it was pointed out to them by a coura- 
geous medical officer, gradually enlightened the British public 
as to the nature of bureaucratic rule in India Every 
soldier invalided home cursed the frock-coated bureaucrats 
and the red-tabbed carpet knights who were responsible for 
his misery Like the French monarchy of the eighteenth 
century, the bureaucracy had lost the conhdence of the 
public m India, of its own subordinates and even of itself It 
was consequently in no position to offer an} effective opposi- 
tion to the proposals which were now put forward foi its 
reformation 


6. The Reforms Scheme 
Pleasant it is for the Little Tin Gods 
When great Jove nods 

But little Tin Gods make their little mistakes 
In missing the hour when great Jove wakes 

— Kipling Plain Tales from the Hills. 

1 T refer to the unpleasant habit of remo\ iiifj night aiul in baskets 

* King of Rome, about 600 BC The Cloa'a Maxima, the great 
Roman sewer, ante-dated him considerably 

• When incharge of the Sonepat Sub DiMaion in 1017 I indiitcd a 
local factory-owner to use the power thus generated to light tho street 
and shops of the local market I dared to do this in antiiipation of the 
necessary sanction under the Electncity Act, which was really intended 
to apply to large electrical schemes involving dangerous voltages, and 
not to small ventures such as that at Sonepat For this 1 was publicly 
repnmandetl by the Commissioner, all theelectru wiring and fittings were 
forcibly removed, without any compensation to tho fat tor j owner, who 
was considered ray accessory in crime For three nights only Sonepat 
glowed with electric light, an amenity of civilisation, which it had never 
experienced liefore, and has never known since (1927) 
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riu* weakness of the (ioveiiimerit of India may 
rii< [luiiHii he ijau^ed from the fanMcal nature of the 
Hoiiu Riilf attacks to whuh it yielded Mrs Besant 

iii<)\ < ni» lit 

the wife of an Knf^lish clergyman, from 
whom sh<‘ hati been legally separated, had been elected leader 
of a movement whose followeis’ religion emphasised above 
eveivthmg the wifely duty of submission “ In September 
I Sib, Mrs Besant’s Home Rule lasagne was formed , a few 
wet'ks later nineteen membeis of the \ll-lndia Legislative 
Council issued their manifesto deman<iing sweeping political 
changes In Decembei 1416, the National Congress and the 
Muslim League,” a Muhanunadan version of the Congress 
agi<*ed on a common progiamme ^^hlch included the 
suppoit of the Home Rule piopaganda No doubt these 
tiemands wen' stimulated bv the knowledge that the British 
Einpiie was engaged in a desperate struggle for existence, 
that tlie British Government had aiscepted President Wilson’s 
doctime of self-determination foi nationalities who had 
iebell«‘d against oppressn e alie,n i ules, and that a large section 
of British politicians, with w’hom a high sounding formula 
takes the place of knowledge and expeiience, w^ould support 
tlieii claims All tins time the authorities m Simla were 
busy working out then own projects for satisfying the 
demands of the advanced Indian politicians,” in whose 
voice they professed to recognise the voice of the people 
The entiy of Mi Lionel Curtis on the scene is a 
Mr laontl tribute to the importance of self-assurance m 

Curtis pro humau life With no qualihcations whatever for 
pos^nvan hv , ^ *• i #. i-, i 

tlie task (he was not even a Member of rarlia- 
ment), the Editor of the Round Table propounded his panacea 
for Indian constitutional ills, a ‘ scheme for a dual govern- 
ment, partly responsible to the Secietary of State and 
Parliament, partly responsible through Indian Mmisters to 
an electexl assembly.” ^ Never, smce the time of Titus 
Oates, had pure brazened impudence so successfully impress- 
ed so many people for so long a time Wliile his less 
intelligent fellow-countrymen were being mercilessly 
1 O' Dwyer 373 
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slaughtered in the holocaust of the Somme, Mr Lionel 
Curtis was engaged in discussing the lines of Indian Re- 
forms with certam India Office officials. Between them they 
evolved the Dyarchy, though all concerned seem later to 
have repudiated their share in its parentage , and Mr 
Curtis came to India with an informal mission to sound the 
authorities as to its acceptance Having failed to impress 
the provincial authorities, he addressed himself a wirier 
audience He expounded the merits of the scheme m a 
series of open letters to the people of India,” ^ the naivit6 
of which soon convinced Indian politicians that Mr Lionel 
Curtis might prove a useful tool 

About this time,* Mr Montagu, the new Secretary 
Mr Montagu s of State for India, announced that the policy 
announeonient of His Majesty’s Government was the increas- 
ing association ot Indians in every branch of the adminis- 
tration, and the gradual development of self-goveining 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of 
responsible government of India as an mtegral part of the 
British Empire He promised to “ pay an early visit to 
India to discuss with all concerned how effect should be gi\ en 
to the policy Accoidmgly, in November 1917, he arrived 
in India with his Delegation, which included a few well- 
known public men but none with any knowledge of Indian 
conditions and some of his India Office staff, who had been 
associated with Mr Curtis m evolvmg the Dyarchy They 
sat for months at Delhi, m close consultation with the 
Viceroy and his Executive Council, patiently burrowing 
through the mass of written proposals put forward by the 
various political organisations, and hearing witnesses in 
support of them “ The Indian public men had the time of 
their bves m expounding to a sympathetic Secretary of 
State and a patient Viceroy the defects of the British bureau- 
cracy and in propounding cut-and-dried formulas for the 
government of the Indian Empire. Men who had failed 
hopelessly in the management of a school, a newspaper or 
1 0'DwytrZl\ » 20 August 1917. • O'Dwyer 
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a petty municipahty were ready witli schemes to nna an 
Empire Some of them enjoyed their new found importance 
so much that on Monday they would be found representine 
a Hindu Sabha witn one set of proposals and on Tuesdav 
ir a landlords’ delepjation advocating something quite differ- 
ent ” Mr Montagu took them as seriously as the\ took 
themselves Now and again Heads of Provinces were 
called away from the pressing duties of administration and 
the then all-important task of raising man-power for the 
Armv, to assist in ” discussions whose futilitv wa^- to them 
onv too apparent * 

Ml Montagu had timed li's offensive to comcide 
Piopaxaiula With the last German offensive m the West, 
in KnglatKl a time when tin fate ot the Empire 

hung in the balance and the attention of everyone else 
was turned to the great struggle then proceedmg m 
France When the War ended, he transferred his attack 
to the Home front Niimbeis of extreme politicians hastened 
to England whore thev had free access to the India Office, 
and thiough then influence there and with ceitam supporters 
m the Labour Paity did much to give the Bill a shape favour- 
able to their pretensions They had organisation money 
and influence at their back, and they weie masters in the 
arts of political intrigue At the same time the Punjab lural 
classes dimly realising how then mteiests wore threatened 
but having neither fund<i, noi oiganisation, nor influence 
with those in authority, asked for the assistance of Govern- 
ment to send a deputation to lepresent their case to the 
India Office and Parliament The request was cuitly 
refused , a suggestion that the views of the scores of Indian 
military oflficers then assembled in London for the Vietory 
celebrations snoiild bo ascertamed was summanh rejected 
and not a single Indian representative of rural interests 
appeared before either the India Office or the Parliamentary 
Committee This may have been clever jiolitics but it c.ist 
a slur on the British reputation for honesty and fair play 

> O' Dwyer 'MQ-'All » O' Dwyer 181 
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“In the summer of 1919 a Joint Committee of 
The Reforms both Houses ot Parliament was appomted to 
Bill passed investigate and report on the whole question 
Mr Montagu got himself and his Under Secietary of Stuti , 
Lord Sinha, appointed to that Committee, and seemed 
a majority of members favourable to his paiticidai views 
on Indian reform”* At the close ot 1919 the Ketorms 
Bill was hurried through a Parliament in which not one in 
fifty understood its complicated provisions” The object 
of this haste (so Mr Bonar Law admitted in the Commons) 
was the passing of the Bill before the 1919 session of th(* 
Congress at Amritsar, in the hope that it might alias the 
growing violence of extremist agitation. By such specious 
reasonmg Parliament was mduced to pass the Bill wliu h 
was to settle the future fate of India 

The Reforms Scheme provided Parliamentai) msti- 
The British tutions foi the provinces and India as 
Services in a whole Rt'sponsible government througli 
Tndia Ministers was to be exorcised as legards ceitam 

* transferred ” administrative heads, the remainder being 
“reserved ” for the direct administration of the Goveinoi 
m Council Finally the hitherto mainly British seivnes 
were to be further Indianised till the proportion of Indians 
should reach about 50 per cent It was the last proposal 
that created most alarm among the British services E\ei 
since Clive had laid down the principle that honest ami 
efficient administration necesitated well-paid public servants, 
the Indian Civil Service had taken rank as the finest of its 
kind in the world , and the other British services m India 
had ranked high m proportion, The Collector of Bogley 
Wollah ruffled it with the best of the bucks ot the Regency,® 
and m Macaulay's time, when money was far above its 
pre-War value, an Indian Civilian could easily save more than 
enough to double his pension of £1,000 a year * Indian 
careers became less attractive when the value of the rupee 

* O'Dwyer 389. 

* O'Dwyer 391 

* Soe Thackeray Vanity Fair -pasaxm, 

* Macaulay , Essay on Clive. 
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foil with tho depreciation of silver, and the relief afforded 
l)y a stabilised rupee was set off by the steady (though slow) 
rise of jiricps at the beginning of the Twentieth Century. 
By 19()0 the Home (hvil Seivice had become dehnitely more 
attractive to examination candidates who had the option of 
si'lectmg it The extra pay earned by service in India barely 
suIIk ed to meet the extra expenditure entailed in sending 
a family to the hills m the liot weather and educating children 
in Kijgland Discontent was already rife when the War 
broke out, a di'^contcnt which was accentuated in the 
Punjab, .vheie (foi puielv adventitious leasonsjrthc pav was 
considerablv less than that in othei provinces 


With the oiit-bieak of wai these muimurs ceased 


l.()\ altv of t III 
SorMtf'H (liir 
iMjjIlu War 


■Nothing was more lemarkable than the cspiif 
(l(‘ imps tlie self-s<icrih(e, the leadmess to take 
iesponsil)ilit\ displayed b\ the services and 


especialh the securit\ seiMies- the Punjab Commission and 
Punjab Police in the stern tests to which they were subjected 
undei the doulile stiain of Wai and internal troubles One- 


fouith of the Biitish Ofhc<*is of the Commission and Police, 
and one-third of those m other departments had been taken 


away for .ictne seivae oi duties coimected with the War 


Those that lemamed boii' the strain of extra work and 


responsibilitN with iheeifiil leadiness Throughout the 
Wai, and aftei, theie was not even the shadow of a claim foi 


the Wai bonuses which were so libeially granted to Civil 
Servants at Home ’ ^ The Government of India, were 


too concerned with meeting the demands of clamorous politi- 
cians to bestow mucli attention on their loyal servants The 
latter suffered in silence and for many the mcreased burden 
of debt “ was tho onU thing they had to show for their self- 
sacrilice Still less lecognition was accorded to the 
fortitude shewn by Ci\il Servants as a whole in dealing with 
the rebellion of 1919 , then efforts arousing the displeasure 
rathei than the gratitude of the Government of India. The 
work done by Mr Ellis, ICS, for example, “ m drafting 


O'Dwiffr 
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the martial law regulations, in prepai mg the various conspiracy 
cases for the Courts, and gonerallv in advising the civil and 
military authorities in a novel and critical situation was 
beyond all praise But it appears to have met with censure 
rather than with due recognition from highei iuithontv” ' 
It was therefore on a seivice already disheartened 
Tlie Service ^^te Beforms proposals burst like a bomb 

and the As fai as can be seen even Mi Montagu re- 

PeforniB LOgiiised the necessiti of compensating officials 

for the loss of power and prestige b\ additional ])elf But 
the Government of India was willing to go to any lengths 
in its futile ondeavoiii to placate the Indian politicians 
and the generous intentions of Mr Montagu (if they existial) 
were not translated into action The pleading Civilians 
were answeied in a modem equivalent of the woids of 
Rehoboam Wlicreas my fathei did lade you with a hea\ \ - 
yoke, I will add to voui yoke m\ father liath chastised \ou 
With whips, but 1 vill chastise )^ou witli scoi pious ' The 
children of Israel soon found a shoit way of di^almg witli 
Rehoboam, but the unfortunate Civilians had to endiiie the 
scorpions of the Government of India Their verv lovalt\ 
was their rum Tramed to look foi piotection to the vei\ 
Government whicii was now chastising them t]ie\ had no 
organisation round whicn opposition migh* crvstalliye Some 
of the wilder spirits did indeed suggest universal malingering 
or the meticulous observance of all Government and legal 
rules, a step whicff would have soon biought admiiiistiation 
to a standstill But such schemes demanded universal 
acceptance, an impossible condition, m view of the mfluence 
of loyal traditions on the more conservative who had failed 
to appreciate the changed conditions, and the blackleg 
tendencies of self-seekmg opportunists, who looked to gain 
reputation and fortune out of the general misery For some 
time the effect of high post- War prices was mitigated ^ b\ 
the high sterling value of the rupee But by the end of 
1920 the rupee fell to its pre-War sterling value, while prices 

» O'Dwjer 235 

• In appearance only this high value of the rupei was mainly duc- 
to the temporary depreciation of the sovereign. 
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m India remained high and grew higher witti tariffs imp<Hed 
by the new Indian Legislative Assembly 

All the servK es suffered but the Indian Civil Service 
were reserved for special chastisement In the past they 
had rendered themselves unpopular with other services by 
their overbearing manner, and the just hatred of the tactics 
of those m the Government of India was unjustly visited on 
the Service as a whole Moreover its political sagacitx made 
it paiticiilarly distasteful to Indian politicians, whose 
wiles merely wi'aried, but did not deceive those experien<’ed 
administrators The opportunitv was therefore taken of 
graduallv withdrawing from the Service all those activities 
which were both interesting m themselves and earned 
popularit\ with the peoph* Vgru ultuie Indiistiies Muni- 
cipalities, niial and urban development as a whole weie 
entrusted to lo< al bodies oi (>xperts an<l the Indian Civilian 
was left with the thinkless tasks of imprisoning whipping 
and shooting Ifis feebh* piototts wt‘r.‘ met woth the trite 
remark that he should n > longer cmsidei lunis^lf as a iiilei 
but as V missiouuv of Rnjme The reply was plausible 
but fallacious The m’ss'onaiv gladlv gives himself to be 
cooked .ind I'aten but he would less blitheK cntei the 
cannibal kitchen had he |usfc leieived a < ommunication fiom 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gi'^pel i‘ensuunz him 
and reducing liis pa\ on a ccount of his oppiessuc treatment 
of the natives And the Civil Servant might have willmglv 
abandoned tlie hunoinni redolent of Odours of the 

Bad Egg, and Kiss-me-liehmds i had his degradation not 
deprived him of all opportunities of doing useful work 

But the fallacv of its leasonmgdid notvvorrv a Gov'ern- 
ment which knew tliat its servants were helpless For helpless 
they were At a time of high prices oven the pioportionate 
pensions then otfered enabled verv few to retire and it was 
some time before the cessation of reciuitmeut iii England 
brought the situation to the notice of the Bi itish Government 
Meanwhile the majority carried on, givmg Government no 
^ Derisive nicknames bestowed on the Outer of the Untisli Empire 
and the Kaisar-i-Hind Modal bv those who elesptsed (oi affected to despise) 
those honours. 
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longer the willing seivioe that had l><*en so uladK leiulered to 
Sir Michael O’Dwvei, hut a listless apatlietic loutme pei- 
formance of such duties as were absoliitelv imavoidahle 
Their mam mteiest had shifted fiom India to Kngland, 
wheie they weie willing to take any appointment, howevei 
poor, Tfthich would get them out of India Siu-h a discon- 
tented seivice was no longei willing to take nsks oi les- 
ponsibihties m the restoration of law and oidei and tlieii 
attitude had much to do with tlie appioaihing administia- 
tive breakdown 


In Kngland howevei, tlie waih of tlie sei v u cs vvcie 
\lkgtdlack inteipieted not as the cues of hopeless 
of sympathv despaii but as the intiry velb of wild beasts 
baulked of then ])re\ Skilful piopaganda had impiessed 
the British publu wnlh the unsvmpathetic uatiiie of their 
compatriots in India ^ In the Pun|ab indeed the boisteioiis 
affability punctuated b\ oitasional lepnmands which tliarai - 
tensed the T)eput\ Commissioners in then de.ilings with 
the rural classes, won them both lespect ind .iftection But 
the frigid politeness, with wdiich membeis of tne Secietanat 
greeted visitors of whatevei coloui, did pet haps more 
to alienate educated Indians than the mote notorious 
escapades of hot-h(*aded subalterns oi gracidess tonimmcial 
travellers. Even before the Refoims Scheme howevei, it was 
lecognised that the casual indifference which characterised 
Englishmen m their dealings with each other tended to 
exasperate the sensitive Indians of the towns 2 the 

increasing Indiani/ation which followed on the Kefonns 
Scheme imparted a desirable polish to the inannera ot Emdish- 
men ui their dealings with Indians At heart, howevei, they 
probably liked them less Normal equality gave the Indian 
official every advantage over his white brother Living m 
his own land, he could always pull political strings to get 


* Kq, Hishop Gore in hiN otherwise admirable ‘Rtlitf inGod” (.John 
Murray 1926) stated that the “attitude of Britons 111 India, whcfhei 
Go\ernmont officials or traders, towards the natnes and their rc Ijcions 
remained very far below what was to be desired in the wav of aympathy ’* 
, In this respect the Indian peasantry are miith more akin to the 
English than their urban brethren. 
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himself out of difhculties His holulavs could be spent 
cheaply with lelations, whom he could always repay officially 
He need not be separated from his wife, nor send his family 
to En^^land foi education Thus a pay which barely sufhced 
for the needs of an Englishman maintainefl an Indian in 
luxury, and the meagre Overseas Pay subsequently granted 
to Englishmen did little to restore the balance f^erving in 
their own countiy. moieovei, Indians luul no inclination to 
retire early, and this combined with the incieasmgly early 
retirements of Englishmen, foreshadowed a time when the 
highei posts would be monopolised b\ Indians Humblv 
pedalling to office on his bicude, the Phiglish ofticial of the 
Jleforms era w’ould be smothered m the dust of the gor- 
geous car of his Indian confreie Airixing he would read 
with a somewhat jaundiced e\(‘ the* latent oidei fiom the 
(loveinoi in Council mcMilcating inc*reas»*d sMnpath\ towards 
Indians 

The lesiilting disc.onteut was accentuated as the 

rc'l.itive inefhciencv of Indians in higher posts 

the Hefornis the Ind’ans selected for such 
posts were* picked men, cm their best beh.iviour. and 
their work c-ontiastc*d not unfavouiabK with that of 
the moi(“ la/y Civilians With the Keforms however the 
position was inoie than re\eiM‘d Englishmen might 
be no loiigei w illmg to shouldei responsibility, but they 
could not aflfoid to be* la/y while Iivliins under a 
Governor, who above all feaied the acc*us,vtion of racial 
partialitv, lelaxed the stanclards hitherto maintained in 
the higher posts, to whicli they were now fieely admitted 
It was more their misfortune than their fault that thev' w^ere 
frecpientlv partial, and that even when thev w'ere impartial 
they were not generally believed to be so A more serious 
defect w'as the dilatory procrastination which postponed 
inconvenient decisions, and thus accentuated the defects 
of a bureaucratic regime The old administrative system 
had endowed these higher posts with excessive powders on 
the understanding that they would be used to exercise a 
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strict control over the subordinate staff With tlie Indian- 
isation of the higher posts this control was trreatly relaxed, 
and responsibility might well have been devolved on the 
subordmate Indian staff, often consisting of men of abilitv 
and experience, who chafed under the petty restrictions 
imposed bv those whom they regarded as upstarts 

Thus the new political system was accompanied 
andadm°n™* decline in administrative efficiency 

tration the moment at which the Refoims were 

introduced the Punjab f»tood out as an area in ivhich 
administrative considerations must have appeared to the 
great mass of the inhabitants to outweigh those cimnected 
with political developmcuits This was not entirely the icsult 
of political apathv The memoiv of the reign of general 
an.iichy which followed the breakdown of the Sikh Mon-ii(li\ 
was still recent theie were manv' areas in which the tr.ulitioii 
of hiwlessness and violent ciime was .i peisistent fact The 
administration not yet freed entirely from these probhans 
had foi manv \e,ir.s also been preoccupied with (jiiestions 
arising fiorn the assessment of land revenue, so vital to tin* 
contentment of a community of small peasant propric*tois 
inhabiting an arc*a subject to uncertain oi iint.i vouiable 
climatic conditions During the two dc‘caclp‘< piecc'cling the 
Refoims a new problem and frc'sh interest had been added 
m the development of those gieat schemes of irrigation which 
had gone fai to transform the physical aspect of the Province 
Their effect was not limited to external change's, nor to the 
amelioration of the material conditions of the people 
Great as those were, far reaching as was their effect in secur- 
ing the Province from the recurrence of those peiiods of 
scarcitv which were so insistent a feature of the history of 
previous centuries, then psvchological effect was equally 
marked There was a general elevation of the standard of 
living, a quickening of consciousness among the agricul- 
tuial classes, an enquiiy among the trading classes for new 
outlets for the mvestment of their realized resources ^ 


P 4 R. ( 1923 - 4) 7 
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This thf‘r was tho situation to which the Ke^orms 
Politualreat Sr heme had to adapt itself The rapid mate- 
mimatmtive* development of the Province had con- 

problcTiiH centrated attention largely on executive mea- 
sures and on the capacity of the administration for initiating 
new projects of improvement But these lievelopments 
had a political leaotion The sentiments of rlistnist enter- 
tained by agriculturists generally against the monied and 
urban interests long inchoate an<l lackinir in oiganizcd 
expression, had gained direi.tion bv the passing of the 
Land Mienation Act ^ Vs the material seriint} ot the 
iigriciiltiirists increased and then class-conscion.sness was 
quickened, that Act became at once a rallying point and a 
fixed article of faith witli them Kicm before the days of 
the Heforms Scheme, iheiefoie. tl.e division between the 
urban an<l rural classes possessed both force and reality 
This division, resting on a basis maiiiK ei onomic was 
supplemented by other distinctions w’hich appealed even 
more to emotional idealism The lecent changes in the 
condition of life intcnsihed thought mi religious lines Phrst 
tlic Miihaininadans of the Punjab and later the Sikhs 
awoke to their < laiins as communities, .uid a inoie forcible 
asset tion of then position At the end of the Nineteenth 
Oentuiy the Provincial Government had been obligetl to 
t.ike (iognizance of the unimportant pait borne by .Muham- 
madans in a Province m w'hich they weie numericallv pre- 
ponderant To that extent, it had already anticipated the 
articulate opinion of that commumt}’^ , but as time passed, 
these feeluigs achieved full expression, and passeil from 
the administrative to the political sphere fSuch political 
organization as the Punjab possessed, and its chief organs 
m journalism, were mainly in the hands of the Hmdu minority , 
but even before the Heforms Scheme, the Muhammadan 
majority had begun to mvade their sphere of mfluence. 
Thus before tliey attained the power which the new' fran- 
chise gave them, it was clear that the Pimjab Muhammadans 
were not content to accept Hmdu leadership m politics, and 

» p.25. 
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would insist on a fuller recognition of their claims in every 
sphere ^ 

Such then was the situation at the inception of 
The Reforms Keforms — an executive absorhiMl by 

launched at pressing admiiiistiative problems vital to tlie 

an unfortun development and proifiess of the Piovmcc 
ate time , , , ,, t 

a population of which the mass was for the 

moment more interested m the solution of these problems 
than in pohtical development, but with a growing tendency 
to open cleavage on communal or occupational lines It is 
possible that some portion of the Hindu political element 
welcomed the Refoims Scheme as likely to affoid tliem an 
opportunity of confirming a position gamed by supeiior 
education and capacity in the use of political methods, before 
the other communities could advance to a position in politics 
commensurate with their numbers and their stake in th«* 
life of the Provmce It is doubtful if at that tiini' eithei 
the Muhammadans at large or the agricultural commumt} 
were entirely aware of the opportunity which the ballot 
box would give them for developing their own inteiests 
Certamly the authors of the scheme caimot have loieseen 
the speed with which its working would influence the rela- 
tions of the two communities and would give point to the 
antagonism between the uiban and the rural interests The 
general disturbance of the political atmosphere following on 
the non-co-operation movement affected the Punjab, 
even though the main storm centre was without the 
intensifying of communal feeling was not allayed by the 
course of the Siuiddhi^ and Sangathav campaign lu the 
United Provinces and the financial stringency which follow- 
ed the attempt to meet economic conditions consequent on 
the War, while it restricted the opportunities of Mmisiers, 
had an even more serious effect on the general attitude of 
the Council towards Government measures. ® 

1 (1023 24)8, <1 

* The Shuddhi movement was one to convert Vruliammadann to 
Hinduism (? e , make tlmm Shudh or pure). 

» /? (1923-24)10,11 
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Tlio Jieforn^s .St*h«‘m<‘ left most or the Deputy C'om- 
. . miseioners poweis mtait and it was the 

l)iM(ri(t Ad - f i ir 

ministration Spirit ot the Huutei ('ommission rathei than 

foil* ^*'* **' Kefoims Scheme that madt* Deputy 

Commissioners disinelmeil to exercise them. 
Executive Officers who had contmuallv to come to rapid 
dec isions on a siuxession of multifarious details (.oiild only 
avoid niakinf< tlie “ errors of jiid^incnit ’ so condemned b} 
that (‘ommission, l)\ avoidin'; responsibilit\ whenever 
possible, and when that could not be don<‘ .ictini; as iueitl\ 
as circumstances pc'rmitted ‘ Safet\ hist was inevitabU 
then motto, anti the resultin'; decline m efiicienc \ was 
particularl) manifest in th«‘ passivitx ot tin* yo\ ernmental 
machine befoie the ouvslaughts of the Akalis^ and the non- 
co-operators Distiut administiation moxc^l in a vicious 
circle. Tlie decline in elhciencv (h*stio\<xl conhdence in 
the administration and ^ave point to the ar};umeDt 8 ot the 
politicians , while the resultant absorption of the Deputy 
Commissioners in polities still furthei diverted then attention 
from the essentials ot admmistration They had no lon"er 
time foi the systematic tourin';, which had tormerlv kept 
them m touch wnth the pc'ople of then distric t and they 
tended more and moie to relv on the <;arbled rcpoits of the 
Police oi of the interested visitors 2 whose numbers increased 
now' that it was impossible to check then statements Land 
levenue work particularly suffeied fiom the distractions of 
Deputy Commissioneis thou subordinates ceasmf; to take 
interest in woik, which was both tnesome and difficult 
now that they were no loni;ei encoui)i‘;ed 01 controlled 


The inci eased numbei of Indians employed as 
^ ^ Depiit) Commissioimrs was due not only 

rixiI^SmvMi to the ‘;reatei Indian lecniitment for the 
Indian Civil Service, but also to the greater 
opportunities of promotion open to the provincial 

* p no 

• Mu/aqiti It was (and isl tin* clutv of Dcpiitx < ’ommisionors 10 
hoar the complaints or talcs of til thos»> who wislud to visit tlu-ni — 
a horciiloan task 

» P A R (22 .t) 17 
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Service, whose name was now changed to Pimiab Civil 
Service Munsifs^ (who now leceived the more dignihed 
name of Suboidiiiate Judges) were included m d The 
executive and judicial branches were entuelv separated The 
entue pidicial bianch was now directlv recruited as was 
lO per cent of the executive, the lemaining '')6 per cent 
of the executive being pioinoted from the subordinate sei- 
vices A. time scale for pay was also determined, the number 
of supeiior posts open to the Punjab Civil Service being also 
increased In 1922 they consisted of six appointments 
of District and Sessions Judge, four appointments of Deputy 
Commissioneis and one appointnicnt of LTnder-Seoretaiy 
to Government The initial pay ot an otticei of the Punjab 
Civil Service holding a supeiior appointment {i e that ot 
Deputy Commissionei oi District Judge) was fixed at Rs 100 
above his oidmaiv time i>cale pav aftei which he would get 
piomotioii accoidiDg to tlio Indian (Jivil Service time scale 
Such officers were made eligible, wdii members of the Indian 
Civil Service on then meiits for all posts in th(‘ Civil Service 
cadre ^ The pievailing laxity spiead from the execu- 
tive to the iiidicial and the proceedings ot one case which 
had been oideied to be heard in mnieia were rcpoited 
in full in some oigaiis of the extiemift dress, shorthand notes 
being made by the pleaders present 

The essence of the Reforms Scheme lay in the 
Tilt ProMii- establishment of effective provincial autonomy 
( lal Oo\ orn- and the introduction of lesponsible government 
mcnt uiidei provinces The Provincial Government 

the Rtfonn-, 

was now collective in form, under a Governor 
m Council At the head of the Executive was the Gov ernoi 
with an Executive Council of two Members appointed by 
His Majesty The picture of the Governor enthroned with 
his Councillors aiound him was calculated to impress the 
imagination of those who did not know that most of the orders 
purporting to issue from this august tribunal really emanat- 
ed from Some member of the Secretariat Associated with 

^ The old Moi'iii name for juit'cs (from Arabic inaaj, justice) 

^ F \ B, 71 a O'Dwtjtr .M6 
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the Executive Council as part of the Government were two^ 
Ministers thosen by the Governor and holding office during 
his pleasure , though no Minister could hold office for longer 
than SIX months unless he was or subsequently became a 
membei of the Legislative Council ^ Thus the functions 
of the Provmeial Go\ eminent were divided into two parts, 
those made ovct to so-called popul.ir control and those \shich 
foi the time being lemaiiusl m ofhcial hands The^e func- 
tions wen' e.ilh'd tiaiisfiuK'd ' and re>,er\ed respective- 
ly, aiul were dealt with respe< ti\ely bv the Governoi .lud Ins 
Minister ,ind the Governoi and Council ^ The I Reforms 
eff('( ted no gieat ( hanges in the S(\aetauat itself The 
abolition of the Hevenue Serretary owing to financial strm- 
g«‘ii( v had little effect except to exasperate those among 
wdiom liH woik was distiibuted The Fiiunci.il Comniis- 
sioinns who had piev louslv constitutivl a distinct unpenum 
v> viipiiio weie now ledmed to the position of Secietanes 
to the new Mcmherb and Mmi.steis a change wliK'h not only 
diminished then piestige but also rendered impossible tliat 
supeivision ovei the details of administration winch constant 
tounn'i had pievioiusK enabled them to excicise There 
was no stiihing change in the actual adniin’stiation of the 
Transfen ed Departments The executives of these seivices 
foi the most pait continued as lu pie-Uofoims days But 
theie was m some of the Tiausfcired Depaitmonts a dehnite 
quickenimr of the adnuinstiation and a concent latioii of 
public attention which made foi greatei vitalitv The 
ambitions of Almi.steis wme cuitailed bv the hruiucial diffi- 
culties of the Province, but their departments were, on the 
whoh', tieated with somewiiat greatei libeialitv than thev 
would have experienced undei a pre-Befoims Government * 

Written constitutions have a tendency to develop 
Tendency of whicli thcii fiamcis iicv ei' autici- 

Dyarchy to patcd I’he practical working of American 
disappear Presidential elections is on lines quite different 


1 liaised to three in 1927. 
» I\A It G4. 
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from tlioso mtppded bv George Waslinigton Simi- 
lailv, )u tlio Punjab administration, tlio distinction between 
reserved and tninsfeired subjects soon skewed a tendency 
to di-^ippeai Many questions aftected botli leseived and 
tiansti'rrod departments, and m practice it was often found 
ditficult to discriminito In the allocation of funds the 
dHtiiwtion between reserved and tran'^foricd sub|C.ds was 
tierted as one between the s:)-called bcnelicent > depaitmentb 
of Government (c i/ . Eilucation, Medu me, Puldic Health, 
Agriculture and Industries) which weie iiiuhu the contiol 
of the Governor a( ting with Ins Ministers and tliose which 
w>'*i(' eithei 1 eveirue-pioducing oi dealt with the .idtninis- 
tiatne mailiineiv ot goviuiimeniN which weu' under 
the Governoi in CVnincil Funds ind-Hvl weie slioil But 
tlien alloc rtion was easv till the Budget ol 1921-21 vvluii 
m -nev was veiv s ane Vltci sevi'ml couh'imucs, liowMivci, 
the two halves of the Goveinmeut <ame to an agiei'inent 
amongst themselves \ substacti.U lediution was made m 
the expenditme of all depaitiu*nt> the allotment ludween 
the Mmisreis themselves of the giants foi the ti.nisfeii (‘d 
depirtu'ents being ellected In mutual a« ( oiuiiiodation - 

7 FlNAMrvii PuoUf.EMs 
It IS a very good world to live m, 

To lend, or to sp uid or to giv'o m, 

But to hcf or to borrow, or to get a man’s own 
It IS the very worst world that ever was known 

E VKL Ol' llo( IJESI r It 

The impoitance of the linnrcial sale of administia- 
riu.wKnldiflr. tion IS often apt to he oveilooked 
Finairco is indeed but a means to an end — ■ 
good govenrment But it rs a most essential means : 
and no government has been able to peiform its otlier 
iimctions efficiently when its financial madimery has 

^ riiij implication that this bcneticmco did not ( haractense the 
important administrative dipaitinents of Land Revenue, Land Records 
an I Re,,Mstration, which touched the vital interests of the agrn ultural 
population in a thousand ways, led to these d< partments being starved 
in funds and neglected m practice. 

* r A.R (1923-4) 1. 
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got out of gear "Fho beams of glory which ushered m 
the Reforms weie soon darkened bv the murky clouds of 
linancul difficulties The j'ost-Wai boom in prices more 
than doubled the cost of the administration for a governrrcnt 
whose main source of income, Land Revenue, was stationary 
over long {leriods of time (Cynics indeed went so far as 
to declari' th.it the Refoi ms wcie designed to shift the burden 
of the uniiopularity of the inevitable increased taxation 
fro n the (Jovernment of fncluto the ncov de nocratic Pro- 
vim lal Counc ils lies that as it. may, it \v<is iinfoitunate that 
the FinaiK e Memlier’ of thc‘ Punjab, mevpcnenced as he was 
m financial matfeis, should be subjected to the c.ontrol of 
a still more* luc'xpeiicmc ed Council at a time when it was 
uec.oss.uv to aliandon the tradition.il methods wffiicb had 
sufficed in the p.ist 

In e.irlv days the Rritish inheiited fiom then predecessors 
the land revenue as the m.iin souice of inco iie Theteims 
Financial Co mmssionei and Re\enuo Officer, which now 
denote officials whoso m.iin duty is land .^dministr.Uion, still 
rec.all the time when revenue < onnoted land ie\enue, .ind 
hn.inco land ad iunistr.ition Over this proMiici.il finance 
a detailed lontiol w.is exercised by the Co\ eminent of 
India 'file co umoici.il piincijilcs which iindeilay the East 
India Company’s rule sufficiently oxpl.iin tlie ongin.d decision 
th.it the Centr.il (Tovernment should keep full control of all 
revenues in their own h.inds, .iiid, though a to uplete le- 
orgaiiisation of the finance of the country followed soon 
.iftor the transfer of India to the Ciown, the system of 
centralisation w'as retained Provincial Goyernu cuts had in 
other respects extensive jiowers but they could incur no 
actual expenditure xvithout the forn ,il orders of the Govern- 
ment of India * Th.it “ Governn ent, s.itur.ited with tradi- 
tions of cheese sparing economy, was exceptionally liable 
to unreasonable financial pamc, and was usually disposed to 
be severely utilitaiian, grudging every rupee not devoted to 
the ordinary purposes of commonplace administration The 

^ Tfic two rounciUora of the Governor were denominated the Fmance 
and Revenue Members resj'K'ctivelv 

* LFR 230-1 
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distribution of the public income degenerated into .something 
like a scramble, in which the most violent had the <idvant- 
age. with very little attention to reason As local o( onomy 
brought no local advantage, the stimulus to .i\oid wast«' 
was leduced to a minimum, and as no loc.il grovth of the 
inco lie brought any local advantage, the interest in do\’elo|)- 
ing the public revenue was also reduced to the Invest level ^ 

Lord Mayos Goveinment’ has the ( redit of the lust 
Beginning of ‘Attempt to make the provincial (lovern’iients 
financial respoii.sible foi the managc'niMit of then own 

devolution local hiiaiices Each provirn lal Gov ernn'ent was 

given a fixed giant toi the upkee|) of definite siMviies with 
power, subject to coi tain conditions to alhu .iti' it as sciMiieil 
best, and also to piovide foi adtlitional <'\pendituie bv the 
exeicise of oconomv and it nec(‘ssaiv bv i, using loci) tavo 
All the residuary rev'cnues the Goveinrnent of India letaini'd 
for its own needs Expeiiem e ot trns initial st(*j) jiistilied a 
further adv'ance, and undci Loid Jivtton^ the loiitiol of the 
expenditure upon allordmaiy provincial services w.is dele- 
gated to piovmcial Governments, which m plac e of the* fixed 
giants previously given them now leceived the wliole oi pait 
of specified heads of revenue wherewith to meet .such c hargos 
But the difficulty of exactly adjusting means to needs n*- 
mained, and as the revenue fiom the tiansfeired heads was 
not ordinarily sufficient for piovmcial reepnrements it w.is 
suppleaiented by a percentage of the impoitant head of land 
revenue, which otherwise le luuned an all- India receipt 
Settlements on these lines w'ere trade with the juovimes for 
five years in 1882, and were revised in 1887, 1892 .ind 1897, 
not without controversy and some provincaal disi.ontcmt 
The Punjab, for example, throughout its bn.ineial history 
bore traces of the makeshift character of it.s ongin A 
non-regulation'* province, the appendage of an apjxmdago 
of the Bengal Presidency, it was from the first given onlv 
sufficient to carry on The older provinces were firmly 
entrenched in rights from which it was difficult to displace^ 
1 UF.R> 230-1. > 1869 72 

s 1876-80 * Spf- L F It 19.J 4 
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them , the wealthy province of Bengal, m particular, which 
was particul.irly lightly taved, received uevertheless a dis- 
proportionately largo shaio of the loaves .ind fishes at the 
ilisposal of .1 Covernnient of India whose headcjuarteis were 
at C.ilcutta and the misetlv j)oli< v followed with legaid to 
l)Uil(lings and loads in the Jhinjah wa'' laigely due to the 
hit k of sutlif lent funds foi tlevolojui ent Tax.ition was then 
levietl .ilmost onliK^lv on ihe rural jrojrulation IVattn.illy 
the whole Bunjah rev emit' from the large''t head (hind revenue) 
to the .sin.illest (stamp'') was drawn fioni the produt mg 
in.issos whilst the liteiatr' and toinutTiial r hisses, who 
uinlei British lule Ixmelitted at the expense of thost* masses, 
escaped t.ixation almost entiielv t 

In the vear l‘Mt| the intiodmtimi of the system 
Further (ju.isi-p(‘i ii'aneiit sottleineiits niarkeil a 

devolution depaituie Thence f : waid the revenues 

assigned to «i proviine weie dcfinitelv lived and were 
not sul)je< t to alteration hv the (Jovernnient of India 
tave m the « .ise of extreme and geneial lU'cessity. or unless 
exjieiicnce ]iroved th.it the assignii ent nsidc was dispro])ui- 
tion.ite to normal juoviiKi.il neeihs The ohjert was to give 
])rovin(ial (Governments a more independent position and 
a more suhst.intial and enduring interest in the managen ent 
of their resouicos than h.id pieviousK been possible lender 
the old svstem it h.ipjieneil even now and then that the 
Supreme Cloveinment were forced Iiv hnaiui.il stress to 
resuiie balances stamling to the credit of the provinces 
when the settlement exjiired This killed any motive for 
economy, as ])rovincial (Jovernmeiits knew that if they 
economi/ed in one direction in order to accumulate money 
for other needs their savings were imperilled, while their 
reduced standard of expenditure would certainly be taken 
as the basis foi the next settlement Inipioved hnancial 
conditions and a moie liberal outlook combined to remove 
these difficulties Provimial Goveinn’cnts could now 
count on continuity of hnancial policy, and weie able to 
reap the benefit of their own eronomies without being hurried 
» L F.R. 2 . 11 - 3 . 
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into ill-considered proposals in order to raise tlieir apparent 
standard of expenditure But the Government of India 
was also a gainer Its relations \Mth the proMncial Gov- 
ernments were smoothed by the cessation of the UMmrnng 
quinquennial controversies, and it was also left in a better 
position to calculate its own resources A little latei on the 
provinces gained still furthei Hitherto, the habiliti for 
famine relief expenditure had lam upon them .ind the 
Government of India stepped m only when thee resouices 
were exhausted There was devised instead a new famine 
insurance schen e, by which the Go^ernn ent of India })laced 
a fixed amount to the ciedit of each provime exposed to 
famine on which it could draw in case of famine without 
trenching on its normal lesources When this fund was 
exhausted further exjienditure would be shared c(in,il]\ by 
the central and provincial Governments, and m tin' last 
resort the Goveinment of India would gi\e the i)iovmce 
further assistance from its own revenues In 19 J 7 tins 
arrangement was simplified by making faimne lolicf expendi- 
ture a divided head, the outlaj- being borne by the (ontral 
and provincial Governments m the proportion of tliiee to 
one, which coincided approximately with the artual inci- 
dence undei the pievious system ^ 

The Punjab however was still at a disadvantage The 
The Punjab resources of the Province had been greatly 

madequatelv depleted by the formation of new distnets 

financed. demands of colony adnumstration, 

of police reorganisation, of agriculture and of educ.itiou and 
it became necessary to institute a period of retrencliinent 
and to insist on pumtiial realization of the land revenue 
demand, in the collection of which the previous jeais 
of scarcity had encouraged some laxity More ofhdent 
control of the provincial finances resulted from the appoint- 
ment of a Financial Secretary to Government, w'hich, with 
the addition of a second Financial Commissioner, became 
possible on the reduction m 1910 of the appointments of the 
Settlement and Excise Commissioners In 1911 modifica- 
1 PAR 117 - 8 . 
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tioiis weic intioduciHl in the provincial settlement abohsh- 
many of the lixed asf»i}^nments granted by the 
Cloveinment of India since tin* last settlement to cover the 
cost of admmistiative chainies subsequently ordeied In 
their place an m< leabcd piopoition of ceitam shaied bends 
of levenue was .illotted to tin* Pro\ iiu <; Three veai^ of 
ai;i;unient weio nec(*ssaiv to efTcs t this ( haii'^e, and establish 
the pimciple that Iln*se (“vpandinii ( hai^c's could not fairly 
I)e met by a fixed iinanue .Some illibei iht} m tin* oiciinal 
"ettleiiu'nt itself was also leioynised and removed In 1912 
the settlements weie made p(‘imain‘nt, th<‘ piosincial posi- 
tion Ix'iii'j: fiuthei impio\ed bv ledm mu the fixed assign- 
ments. ind incieasiim the pio\ uk lal sfi.ue of eiowine ie\ enues, 
tin* (loveinment of Indi.i, <vt tin* s,une time iiirt'.iilnn: its 
Intel M'lition in tin* piepai.ition of tin* pioMiicial budget ^ 
But the Pun|ab staited hei .idmmistiation with a 
linaiK i.il li.indK.vp fiom which she nev» i < om- 
Mo'ntii'i'.ilK \ phdely ieoo\ei(‘d (Jl.imoiii (*xtoi ted piei .'meal 
( oiv essions fiom the (io\ I'lnmi'iit ot liuli.i but 
the hnaini.vl sitii.ition w.is ne\ei leviewed as a whole till 
the Kefoims .S( henn* tame into font* The opt'nm'i up of 
tin* C'.in.U Colonies pl.vced the Punj.vb somt*what m the 
position of a n<‘w tolony lelative to the ohh'i and more 
thu kl} {jopulated pio\inct*s But while the de\eh.pnient 
of Canada oi Austr.ilia w.is stimulated b\ laiee loans hom 
the Knelish mone\ -m.iiket, tin* Punjab j/ot no ath.uni*', foi 
deselopmont, ext. opt the at tu.il loans .idvanced foi i.ulvay, 
antltaiLils Moieover judged b} Euiopean (oi even Japaut*se) 
.staudauls, Indian Taxatitm was msuUieient to beai the (*ost 
ot .idministiation of a countiy which w is beemniny tod. maud 
the ani(*nities of an advanced ci\ilis,ition ^ Tin Kasur 
and Sirb,i sub-diMsions, winch should have been i.u^ed to 
the status of distiu.ts if they w’eie to be efleotively atltninis- 
teied, still maintained their makeshift arra linemen ts In 

the zeal for economy even tahsils were reduced m number 
often, as in the case of the elimination ot the Sampla tahsil 
1 PAR 119-20. 

* (’f Jack, 121-127, who shows that the p^e-^^ ar taxation in Japan 
was nino times that in Bengal. 
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of tlie Eolitak District, to the great inconvenience of the 
district administration Necessary roads could not bo made 
and buildings were neither artistic noi convenient Undei 
these conditions the financial policy of the Punjab, subjected 
as it was to the strict control of the Goveinmert of India, 
bore throughout the hand to moiitn characteiistics of its 
inception Long views were impoa‘»ible Tliese difficulties 
were aggravated during the War, when a paisimonioiis 
policv was both necessary and justifiable But as a result 
the Reforms Scheme found the Punjab with schemes of 
administrative and economic impiovemenl long oveidue 
It gave the Punjab financial freedom but the pecuniai} 
advantages obtained were exhausted in the cost of an ex- 
pensive democratic machiner\, and a heavy inciease in 
expeiidituie due to the use in puces, combined with an 
inelastic levenue As pieviously, therefore, the Province 
had perforce to satisfy immediate financial necessities 
rather than ami at the permanent economic benefit of 
the Piovince i 

The centialised system of finance passed aw'av as a 
D(C(ntraIi7a- result of the changes mtioduced by tin' Re- 
thTll"i(!rni> foinis, whose authors had uiged the nccessitr} 

&ch(ni. of complete sepaiation between the tinames 

of the cential and provincial Governments Their main 
recommendations were that no head of revenue should 
continue to be divided, and tiiat Land Revenue, Irr'- 
gation. Excise, and Stamps should be completel} pro- 
vincialised, leaving Income-tax only toi tfie Goveinmoiit 
of India In ordei to give the provmces a slight inteiest in 
the collection of this tax also they were entitled to 3 pies on 
each rupee of the increase m the a.'>sessable income ovei and 
above the income taxed in 1920-21 Tne amount so obtained 
howevei was trifling, only Rs 2J lakhs being budgetted under 
this head in the Punjab in 1922-3 Responsibility foi 
famine insurance vas also thrown on the provinces The 
Punjab, however, being well piotected by its great irrigation 
works was only subjected to an annual charge ot Rs 3| 
1 PAR 124 5 
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lakhs as afjainst the lis 6.‘U lakhs dup from Bombay. 
Finally, tho provinces were given complete freedom to 
draw on their balaives — the accumulated savings of ten 
ycais In the Punjab however this balance was reiklessly 
srpiaiidered, being converted into a deficit of Ks 90 lakhs in 
only one year ' Under thi"^ arrangement, hov\e\er, the 
Go\einnient ol India would lose heavih It was tloMcfore 
necessai v to yet contributions from tive provinces , and here 
the (litficidties began After interminable discussions it 
was aiianyed that the ultimate < ontribiitions from the 
pi(n 'nce'> should lie louyhlv in proj'ortion to then wealth 
and so while H 'ugal paid 19 pei cent of the total pio\infial 
( out 1 1 but ions the Punjab was onlv liable foi 9 jiei < cut 
Buc in \ i<‘w of tli<‘ dillifiilt} to a PiOMiici* like Benyal ot 
linn ediatelv adjusting hei finance-, this scale was onh 
m<idt' an ultimate go.il, the immciliate charges beiinr jnopor- 
tioucsl to the estimated ielativ«‘ burdens undei the old 
rvstem Thus while the Punjab was i haryed Rs IT”) lakhs 
Bengal was onl\ assessc'd .it Bs 09 lakhs and as a concession 
to Biuiual clamour o\en this sum was i emitted for thiee 


\ e.us - 

These coutiibutioiis weie felt b_\ the piovintes 
Pnniii, ,, 1(1 ‘‘ ^oirden and feeling on the subject 

(lied witii ( \ did not tend to diminish Military expendi- 

pandinir . \. wliicli w.is the thief Imperial chaiye, 

pcnclituo and ’ i 

fit,itionir\ in- sliewocl iio Signs ot expansion, whue the pro- 

Vinces leipiired oontinuallv increasing funds for 
the development of Education, Communications, Public 
Health, Agiicultiue and otliei benehcont activities Pet 
conixi two Impeiial Receipts under Customs and Income- 
Tax were capable of mdehnitc expansion, W'hile Provincial 
Receipts such as Land Revenue and Excise (undei tho 
tempeiance policy then in the ascendant) were inelastic. 


Thus the Government of India had an expanding revenue 
with a stationary expenditure and the Provinces the 
opposite Schemes of development, paid for by the piov mces, 
would mainly benefit the income of tho Government ot 

^ F.i K 12 For Indian monetary values see Appendix IV 
* PAH. (22-3) 77 
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India But, whatever might be its effect on, provinces 
containing large commercial centres, a picdommantU agri- 
cultuial pio\ince such as the Punjab was toi th<“ tune 
being a gainer under the new s\stem Other things being 
equal the Punjab would have come undei the new icgiine 
with a cash balance of Rs 140 lakhs in hand and a net annual 
fuither gam of Rs 59 lakhs Actually, howesei, it ended the 
first financial year after the introduction of the Kefoims 
(19J1-2J) with a deficit of Rs 205 lakhs of whiih Rs 1 10 
lakhs were met fiom the balance and the icmaniiug Bs 65 
lakhs from an ad\ance from the Go\einnient of India 
This pailous position may be briefly attiibuted to iin.incial 
blindness facmg an inelastic revenue combined with a 
heavy increase in expendituie due to the use m pines i 
A lough^ idea of post-Heform finance may be oijtain- 
form-, ©d fiom tho appended statement and fiom 
Actoiiiit-. diagiams ilhistiatmg ceitaiu lit'ads of 

receipt and expenditure 

Punjab Oovernmeitl liaeipt^ 

(Uupeps, lakbb ) 



1921 22 

192 

2 23 

1923 24 ■ 

1921 27 

ItLVhVlJE RlCLIPIS 






Land rovtnuo (excluding) 






salci of Gocornmciit land'i 

2,20 


2.99 

2,99 

2 94 

Ex( ibc 

1,16 


1,0) 

1,04 ' 

1,19 

Stamps 

82 


89 

96 

1.17 

Forests 

■)0 


14 

44 , 

37 

Irrigation (Working expen 






Sts deducted) 

3,31 


3,64 

1,92 

4,30 

Education 

7 


<) 

9 1 

11 

Other bcnchccnt depart- 






ments 

10 


8 

11 

12 

Other heads 

59 


68 

66 

6t. 

Total 

8,77 

1 ‘h74 j 

l'>,21 1 

li>,86 

ExTRCOBOIVARY llECtlPTS 






Sales of Govcnimentlands ' 

n 


.10 

69 

68 

Capital Klcfipts 




1 


Famino Insurance Fund 



4 

1 

1 

Other receipts 

14 


42 

22 

22 

Total Capital Receipts 

47 


76 i 

95 1 

"9 1 ■ 

Capital deficit 

88 


41 

66 i 

4) ^ 

Total 

1,36 


1.17 

1,61 ! 

1,38 

1 PAR (22-1) 78-9. 

® Very rough, I fear. Both the statement and the diagrams, are 
extracted from the Punjab Administration Reports, 1921-22 to 1924-25 
which were written by me They contain all the information I could get 
out of the Finance Department, which was wrapt in the mystery charac- 
teristic of experts, religious fanatics, and Government departments 
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The financial changes made under the Reforms 
Scheme necessitated a revision of budget 
in^'^occc^urt prt)cedure The Government of India Act i 
required that the estimated expenditure and 
revenue ot the Province should be laid in the form of a 
statement before the (Council in each vear, and that the 
proposals of the Provincial Government for the approjiri.ition 
ot revenues shmdd be submitted yearly to the \ ote of the 
Council in the foim of demands for giants This state- 
ment w as called the Budget and w.us presented to the Council 
every Mai i h It as based on a main ihvision of expenditure 
into Major heads, such as Education <iud Agriculture, which 
again were divided into minor heads, such as Pnm.iry Educa- 
tion <tnd Co-op('i.itive Credit, wdiich w'ero themsehes divided 
into piimaiy units of appropriation such as Pav of Officers, 
Pay ot Establishment, Travelling Allowance and Contin- 
gencies All expendituie had to be brought under one of the 
eight sub-divisions made up of (ombiniug the three following 
.alternatives voted or non- voted, reserved or transferred, 
and canital or revenue 

Non- voted expenditure was such as could not safely 
b(* left to the whims of a Legisl.itive Council and was made 
up of conributions pay.ible to the Government of India, 
interest and sinking fund insured on loans, expenditure of 
which the amount w^as prescribed by any law, and salaries 
of the lmperi.il Services and Judges of the High Court 
These it was not in the power of the Council to withhold. 
From the Budget ]>oint of view reserved items of expenditure 
w’ere distinguished as those wffiich when struck off by the 
Council might be restored by the Governor 

9^ The new year’s expenditure could best be gauged 

^ , by flaming an accurate estimate of the 
The state- i 

meet of Kx- expenditure to the end of the current year 
cesses .md xhis was greatly l,icilit.ited by the introduction 

Surrenders r i ^ i , r. 

OT what was known as the .Statement of Exces- 
ses and Surrenders This statement explained the difference 
between the supply voted and that which the most recent 

* The Act embodying the Reforms Scheme. 
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OKpononce sh(iW(id to be necoasary It also en.ibied lu 
ox(-(\Srt under any rnajoi head to lx* set off against savings 
elsewhere, in pursuance of the great prituaple that unaiiti- 
oipated e\})ondituro should be n et b}- savings in other direc- 
tions It afforderl the most accurate means of foretcdliim 
expendituie and on it was based the revised estim.ite of 
expenditure It also enabled lapses to be earned over to 
the next ve.ir s liiidget In the p.tst a great defect of the 
Budget sv st<*m lud been that the fear of losing grants iiio- 
vo( ablv led to re( kless spending in the last month of the 
veai It is (pustionable whether the Imsiness of running 
a fried fish shop, or ilrossing a ladv, could be m.maged 
sal isl.n torilv if the la<ly and the fishmonger had their e.ish 
boxes e’n[)ti<'d on Vpril Fools Day, and w(‘re allowed no 
mouev .it ,ill for the next two or three months Yet a similar 
system still ( ontinued to throttle the far more coinjilicated 
business of .idministering .i province April Fools J).iy/ 
when the hn.iin i.il ve.ir (omieiiced c.ime at the beginning 
of th(“ best building se.ison, when the winter harvest was 
g.itliered in .ind the davs were long and dry But under the 
absurd Budget Svstimi prevailing this period could h.irdl} 
evei be utilis('d tor the construction of Public Works, old 
grants h.iving l<i])sed and new ones not vet being sanctioned 
It was now thought t<v lx* to the inter«*st of officers to under- 
spend rather than to over-spend, as if lapses were reported 
in time (thi* list d.ite being Februaiy 1st) they would be 
restored and could be* spent at leisure the next yc'.ir* In 
pr.ictico however departments found it more profitable to 
exhaust their gr.ints'* r.ither than to rely on the doubtful 
benehts offered by this compbeated procedure 

The most important new' departure in Budget Pro- 
Distinction codiire was the definite separation of capital 
C I receipts and expenditure from revenue receipts 

Hevenue Ac- ‘ind oxpencbture Previous to the Retorn s the 
counts expenditure on canal construction and loans to 

I Ist Vpril. * r.i.K (2.»-.{) yi.3 

* Stamps, sofa..., arm chairs, carjMts and other amcnitiOh, all afford- 
ed ways of getting rid of unspent bal.uiccs 111 minor ofhns Big depart 
ments squandered their savings on a more lavish scale, on garden walls, 
female quarters, or private printing preas<*s 
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local bodies or agncultunsts was, it is true, reckoned as 
capital expenditure Loans for these purposes were advanced 
by the Govern tuent of India to the Province. But the 
receipts from sale-proceeds of waste lands and Government 
estates were previously credited to the head I.iand Reve- 
nue and the sale of town sites belonging to Governii ent 
to the head Miscellaneous Thos(' were now recognised 
to be of a capital nature and were set outside 
the revenue accounts undei the title of Kxtiaordinary 
Receipts, the Budget fiom being .i i ended accordinglv 
They ^\ero almost entirely leieipts on account of land in the 
Canal Colonies and from the sale-pro( ecds of town sites <lue 
to the creation of new towns in the colonv are.is These' re- 
ceipts totalled no less than Rs 1 70 lakhs in eight pie-Refoi m 
years, and thus enabled the Province to accumulate the 
balance of Rs 1,40 lakhs with which the Reform period 
commenced It was also recognised that expenddure on 
Forests, Industries and Civil Works, which is directly re- 
munerative, is of a capital nature, and onlv th(* interest on 
such expenditure and not the total unount, should be 
debited to revenue exjienditure undei those heads But 
the extension of this procedure to these latter dejiartments 
was indefinitely postponed. The large capital expenditure 
of Rs 1,16 lakhs m 1921-22 under the head Other Items 
was duo to the necessity for making large advances to 
agriculturists for seed and other purposes in view of the fire- 
vious succession of bad harvests The increase in oilier 
Capital Receipts from Es 14 to 46 lakhs in 1922-23 and 22 
lakhs in 1923-24 and 1924-25 marked the first two instal- 
ments of the repayment of these advances The large 
expenditure in 1923-24 of Rs 1,47 lakhs under TrngaPon 
was mainly devoted to the new Sutle] Valley Project ’ 

Capital expenditure of this type, so far from bemg a 
Deficit on drain on the resources of the Province, was 
Revenue \c- directly remunerative, Irrigation capital 
expenditure, for example after paying all 
interest and other charges brought a large net profit 
1 PAR (23-4) 64 
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to the leveniK's of the Pioviiicc But the deficits on 
re\onue account weie m (juite aiiotho! ( ato^mrv i The 
total deficit in tlie first two Reforms ^ears amounted to 
Its 2 02 lakhs This defu it was due not .so much to 

tlie incieasi'd outla\ on tlie lar^e salaiies and ambitious 

pioj«‘ots of ^fcmlxus .uid Minist(‘is, as to the sudden I'rowth 
of e\penditiiie due to the post-Wai i use m prices Tins was 
e\a<nzei ited 1)S b,id liai Vests, wliich redix ed the rei opts from 
land I e\ eniK' lu tin' fust Refoirns \e,ii fiom a normal of 
Rs 0 to Rs 2' (loies and l)\ the t( mpeiancc ( ampaign 

which iedii(<‘d e\( ise ie(eipts fiom Its P, to Rs I ( roie 

It WMS met b\ .1 (ontiaition of expeuditiue to (and m some 
cases helow) tlie lowest le\ el c ousisti'llt with ejhoient 
adinmtsMal ion and aftei min h (lela\ b\ an in< lease in 
tax.ition, .ind in o.u tn iil,i,i .in iii'iease in the i anal i\ater 
ides {> i‘ I In' I h.imes nude toi niiir.ition watei in the 
C.nul (Jolonii"') 

li.ind it('\eniie was still the most c ontinuously 

iiujioii.ut 'n'ail of |Ho\in<ial income 

"‘''I'*" (hiiiiL: to seas 111 d \^ll.ltlon^ it was 
siibp ( t to < 'MiMcli'i ible li’ictiiations but on the a\eiage it 
lemaiiK'd pi.u tn .ilK st.vtioiuu I' ■should, liowi'\ei, Ite 
H'lnc'iuliei ed til it the jmirioii of Kill I icni'iiiU' due to 11 illa- 
tion IS sln'wn st*j)aiai'‘K is fiina-ition (iivliK'ct n^ceipts) 
Tlu-s consisted of the c'st iiu.itc'd e\tia land ie\eiun' ic^sultmg 
fiom lanil iiiit’.ition aftc'i dc'dmtim; the additioiiil evpendi- 
tuic' of administi.ition In .i distiict like' Lyallpui, wdnch 
w.is dc'v c'lopc'd fiomasincK w.istc', it louuhlv coiiitided with 
tin' whole' land ic'\euuc' lc's.s the w'hole co'^t of administiatiou. 
But c'M'ii when .illowanca' was nude toi this, land levenue le- 
cc ipt.s boil' no i oiu'spondenee to the metease of aeiicultuial 
wt'alth (('Kcbidine iiin^ated touts) and puces The lliictua- 
tions m hind rc'venue leeeipts wc'ie, moieovei, a continual 
source of c'lubariassmeut in provincial accounts, which 
minht ea.sily have been eliminated b\ some form of insurance 
on the linos of famine msuiauce - 


PAR. (1922 3) 83 
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Tho following statement shows clearly how much 
Net profit of the Provmcial Receipts owed to the Iriigation 
Irrigation Department — 


hrigation Income and Espenddiire 
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Lakhs 

Lakh^ 

Laklis 

Lakhs 

Lakhs 

1 akhs 

1914-1 j 



2.-)) 

112 

167 

101 

71 

171 

19 1 

I91j-lb 



217 

118 

}b- 

119 

72 

19! 

174 

1916-17 



287 

1 111 

117 

118 

7( 

188 

229 

1917-18 



282 

118 

4o< 

12C 

75 

19', 

•20 5 

1918-19 



28')' 

IIG 

111 

120 

7( 

I'Ui 

2 15 

1919 20 



211 

114 

46o 

11.5 

7.5 

2 If 

25.5 

1920-21 



310 

141 

48 

154 

73* 

227 

2 5() 

1921-22 



:i 12 

187' 

*>11) 

184 

74' 

258 

2t)l 

1922-23 



170 

18! 

■)r)i 

180 

75 ; 

255 

2'ir) 

1921-24 



162 

1 

o3l 

U7 

80 ^ 

2 12 

.107 


Direct receipts were composed of water rates levi*^ 
directly on canal- irrigated land Indirect receipts consisted 
of the estimated extra land revenue resulting fiom caual 
irrigation after deducting the additional expenditure of 
administration It was collected by tho Land Revenue 
authorities and transferred to tho Irrigation Depaitment 
by book-credit After deductmg woikiiig expenses and 
interest on the capital cost a large profit remained i 
The profits realised from Irrigation give some indication of 
the advantages which accrued to an economically virgin 
country from the scientific development of its resources. 
This was absolute profit, after deducting tne interest on 
» F A. B (1923-4) 72 
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the loans raiaerl Put into another form the Lower Chenah 
Canal paid 45 per cent on the Rs 3^ crores invested in it, 
the Lower Jhehnn Canal 19 per cent on R? 1,7 crores, the 
Upper Ban Doah Canal 16 per cent on Rs 2 \ crores and the 
Sirhind Canal IH per cent on Rs crores It would be 
difficult to hnd such a profitable investment elsewhere This 
ofcoiiise leaves out of count the other revenue that Govern- 
ment deiives from the Can.il Colonic , all ultimately due to 
the Irrigation Department And the d'rect receipts to 
Gov ernmi-nt were but a fraction of the total increase of wealth 
to th»^ people ot the Punjab The Forest Department 
was only prevented from showing similar results by the 
necessity of meeting all capital expenditure from revenue ^ 
The IStamp revenue w<is deriv’^ed from two classes 
stamp rtAc- ot stamps Under the Coujt-fees Act, 1870, 
by whuh judu lal stamps had to be placed 
on leeal documents, a \er\ inadequate tax was levied 
on litig.ition, the most flourisliin" and least profitable 
indiLstiv of the Province By the Stamp Act, 1899, noii- 
judicial 01 revenue stamps liad to be affixed to docu- 
inent'i such as bills of ex( hange share transfers, cheques 
and legal piactitioiiers’ liooiiset^^ Two kinds of stamps, 
adhesive and impressed, weie used to denote the pay- 
ment of duty on documents Impressed stamps were 
of two classes, namely, impiesserl sheets, the paper 
beaiing the impression of stamps of vary mg values 
engraved thereon, and impressed labels which were affixed 
to instiuments by Government officers employed to do 
so Every Government treasury was a local depot for 
the sale of stamps, judicial and nou-judicial, to the public 
and of postage stamps to postmasters Sub-treasuries 
were branch depots for the same purpose All treasurers 
were ex-ojfficio vendors of stamped paper to the public. They 
were entrusted with stocks of stamps, and were required to 
meet the detailed demands for stamps made by the public, 
indentmg upon the mam stock of the local depot when their 

1 P.A.Ji 128. 

2 (1924-6) 103. Cheques were exempted from stamp duty la 
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own ran low ^ In the year 1922 the duty on both classes 
of stamps was moreased by between 30 to 50 per cent of 
the previous amount, a step which marked the hist essay of 
the Keforms Government m constiuctive finance 

All the ordinary cost of administration lAas in- 
cluded in expendituie undei the heads Land 
Provimial Revenue and General Adrnmistr.ition, and 

K\pcn(Jitun Police Prices had iisen, and the pav of the 

higher Indian oflicials (Tahsildars weie a not- 
able exception) had iisen more than propoitionatelv with «i 
consequent rise in the cost of administration ^ Education 
was a fetish, and even when finam lal stiingenc\ was at its 
worst, expenditure under this head rose peitorcc , but the 
expenditure on othei beneficent depaitments^ leinained 
stationary and that on communications actually declined 
Though not directly remunerative, roads aie necessary 
to agriculture and commerce and thus increase the wealth 
and taxable capacity of the people In England a quaiter 
of the £40 millions then spent annually on loads w\as laised 
by motor taxation The Punjab with twice the area and 
more than half the population of England only spent one 
hundredth of this amount (Rs 31 lakhs from the Piovmcial 
Government and Rs 24 lakhs from local bodies) Most of 
this meagre allotment went on repairs, there was haidly 
any new construction * It was not till Sir Malcolm Hailey ^ 
brought new life to all branches of the administration that 
the importance of communications to the development 
of the Province was adequately recognised 

By the financial arrangements made under the Re- 
Tneome Tax fo^’ms Scheme income-tax receipts, half of which 
btfoie tho previously went to the Provmce, weie credited 

Reforms almost entirely to the Imperial Government ® 

» PAM. 130. 

* (1922-23) 87. 

> P 98 

* P 4 (1922-23) 88 

• Who became Governor m June 1924. See Appendix I 

• PAP (1924-25) 104. Whenever the assesed income of any year 
exceeded in the Punjab the assessed income of the year 1920-21, the Local 
Government was entitled to receive an amount calculated at the rate of 
three pies in each rupee of the amount of such excess. P. 104. 
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Income-tax was hrst imposed in India in 1860, in order to 
jiieet the financial dislocation caused by the Mutiny It 
was levied at the rate of four per cent on all incomes of 
Rs. 600 per annum and upwards. Many changes were from 
time to time made in the system, and under the Act of 1886 
the tax was imposed on a)l incomes derived fron\ sources 
other than agriculture On incomes of Rs, 2,000 and upwards 
the rate was five pies m the rupee, and on incomes between 
Rs 600 and Rs 2,000 four pies in the rupee In March 1903 
the nummum taxable income was raised from Rs 500 to 
Rs 1,000 In 1916-17 when taxation was generally in- 
creased to meet the deficit arising out of War conditions, 
the income-tax schedule was completely revised and graduat- 
ed After this, whenever they were in financial difficulties, 
the authorities wore apt to turn to the inf’Oine-tax as a 
means of raising fresh revenue The last revision was m 
1921-22 when the scale varied Irom five pies m the lupee 
on incomes between Rs 2,000 and Rs 6,000 to one anna and 
four pics per rupee on incon es of Rs 40,000 or upwards 
Income-tax receipts fromthe Punjab increased fourtold in the 
ten years preceding the Reforms, a far greater proportion.ite 
mciease than that of any other source of income ^ Origin- 
ally the work of assessment was in the hands ol Deputy 
Commissioners under the supervision of Comn issioners 
Assessments were made by the district bnd revenue stafi, 
and in rural areas, the zaildars- weie generally consulted 
Later on special Income-tax officers were appointed who 
relieved Deputy Com missionors of tmich of this work ‘ The 
resultant loss of control bv Tahsildars and Deputy Commis- 
sioners over the money-lending and shop-keeping classes 
did much to facilitate the breakdown of authority which 
characterised the earlv Reforms period 

The new Income-tax Department came into being 
on the 1st September 1921 From the start it 
was charged with the assessment of the whole 
Province and on the 1st April 1922 it passed 
from the control of the Local Government to 
^ P AR IQl p 09 


The IK w 
Imperial 
Income Tax 
Department 


PAR 166 
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that of the Imperial Inland Board of Revenue, thereafter 
known as the Central Board of Revenue The department 
proved a precocious infant and in its early years performed 
its duties so much more accurately and intelligently than 
its elderly preoccupied uncle, the District Revenue Adminis- 
tration whom It succeeded, that it was apt to think that it 
had already learned all that there was to be learned It 
needed, therefore, the periodical visits of the fairy god- 
mother, the Central Board of Revenue, to keep it up to the 
mark, and to give it news of the progress of its brothers and 
sisters in the other Provinces In 1924-25 the department 
consisted of the Co nmissioner, three Assistant Commis- 
sioners, 27 Income-tax Officers and a staff of ‘14 Inspectors. 
The three Assistant Commissioneis were employed with 
headquarters at Lahore, Rawalpindi and Ambala (\uiton- 
ment, respectively, the Officer mcharge of the North- Punjab 
Division at Rawalpindi being mcharge of the Frontier Pro- 
vince Circles also Two districts only, Lahore and Amritsar, 
required two Income-tax Officers each, the re reaming 
inoouie-tax officers being mcharge of one or more districts 
each ^ 

The 1 esults of the first torn Refoim years’ working 
Wo-k tig of the shown in the following table — 

Department 


Yfars 

AssessM's 

Dt mand 

1 nt ome-td\ 
j and sup:;r 
tax (Us 
lakh» ) 

1 

Collection 
(Rs lakhs) 

Arrears at 
close of 
years 

(Rs lakhs ) 

1921-22 

21,687 

.39 

67 

49 

1922-23 

24,683 

76 

82 

! 37 

1923-24 

23,163 

71 

78 ! 

16 

1924-26 

, 27,136 

1 i 

88 

61 

10 


The year 1923-24 marked a slow but distinct advance 
towards India’s commercial lecoveiy, an advance which 
1 PAR (24.,’5) 104-O. 
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was generally but not entirely maintained during the year 
1924-25 The piece-goods market of Amritsar shewed an 
upwards tendency from November 1923 to Febiuary 1924 
after which business became dull mainly on account of the 
prevalence of plague, which discouraged outside tiaders from 
visiting Amritsar The increase m the number of assessees 
throughout the Province was due more to the activities of 
the Department than to any increase in trade Of the total 
demand of Hs ()8 lakhs in 1924-25 no less than R*' 1 1 2 lakhs 
^vas recovered fiom bankers Most of these may fitly be 
described as money-lenders No less than one out of every 
four assessees was a village mone\ -lender Banking and 
money-lending \ lelded nearly as miieh as the whole amount 
collected on ac( ount of salaries (official or otherwise* ) (Ks 1 1.9 
lakhs) and moie than twice the amount den\ed tiom 
manufacture and industries (Hs 4.5 lakhs) The assessment 
of the mone\ -lendei luisth'd with dilhculties Accounts 
were seldom prodiic ed, and in tin* few cases when the v w*eie 
piodiued were* found to be hopc*lessl\ incomplete In the 
case of a moiic*^ -lendei who did pioduce accounts and was 
able to convince* the Depaitment that they weie complete 
and genuine, it w'as usual to assess on a cash basis, that is, 
the actual cash rc*ceipts of tlu* assessee fiom inteicst duimg 
the year In the case of tlu* majoiitv of moiu'N -lendeis 
assessed, all that the Depaitment w'as geneialK able to do 
was to arrive at the appiOKimate value of the loan capital 
out at interest and to calculate the probable interest leceived 
thereon at the rates of interest noimal in the vicinitv Such 
assessments could not legallv be disputed by assessees w4io 
had tailed to produce proper accounts of then own ^ 

Income-tax was geiieially assessed bv apphiug 
standaid lates of piofit to the business 
SSsm'.a transactions of a hrm This was the only 
method possible when the assessee failed 
to produce accounts of such a nature that an accurate piotit 
and loss account could be based thereon In the Punjab 
these standard rates were obtained by deducting from 
1 PAR (1924 25) 106-7 
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assumed gross rates of profits, such items as rent of business 
premises, pay of servants, interest on borrowed capital and 
so forth, not including of course such items as must of neces- 
sity be taken into consideration m every business in fixing 
the retail sale price m relation to the cost price, such as 
octioi, lailway freight, cartage, and so on In the United 
Piovinces, on the other hand, net rates of profits weie assum- 
ed after making allowance for every possible form of busi- 
ness cxpendituie except the one item of interest on borrowed 
capital The dilierence between the standard rates of 
profits assumed in the two provinces was small, and as a 
result the assessee m the Punjab was treated witli much 
gi eater libeiality than his bi other in the United Provinces 
Assessees systematically tended to understate their sales 
Credit sales weie generally enteied, but it was extiemely 
easy to enter cash sales as considerably, less than in fact 
they weie One very simple method was to enter as the total 
cash sales at the end of the day the balance of the cash 
received alter expending therefrom sums on behalf of the 
proprietor’s private expenses or other cash purchases 
Understatement of this kind explained the anxiety of the 
aveiage assessee to have his assessment based on a peiieiit- 
age on the total of his sales The great mass of business 
in the Punjab, with the exception of some of the larger 
concerns, was entirely m the hands of one proprietor, or of 
one family of piopnetois, who were not concerned to work 
out yeai by year the actual profits, so long as the business 
appeared to be piogressmg satisfactorily and providing for 
the wants of the assessee and his family, and it was this fact 
moie than any other that prevented an improvement m 
business accounts in the Provmce. ^ 


P A K (1924 25) 108 
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8 Nov-Co-operatiox 4xd ijfE Sikhs 

In those da>8 there was no king in 
Israel eveiy man did tliat whuh 
was light in hi8 own eyes 

Judges \\i, 25 

Financial problems might well liave absorbed 
Persecution attention of the Punjab Reforms Govein- 

of loyalists ment , but the last thing that interested the 
Finance Member was finance A steadfast upholdet of 
the Congress cause in the days of Sir Alichael OD\v\er, 
the newly apjiointed Finance Member was clearh mark- 
ed out for the only post m the new' Government which 
was allotted to an official Once in authority his activities 
mainly resembled those of a witch-doctor smelling out the 
anti-Congress heresy in leactionarv O Dwyeiians Sir 
Michael O’Dwcer’s legime had w'on the passive suppoit 
of the whole luial community J3ut the average peas<rnt 
was too occupied m ploughmg th(‘ fields and scattenng the 
seed, in maiiving and giving in inairiage, m boitownig and 
litigating, to li<iv<‘ much time to spate foi the defence of a 
Government whuh In* believ»*d amplv able to defend itself 
Apart therefore from his dev^oted officials who Kdied on 
him <18 much <is he lelied on them, the lovaltv of the masses 
was sei uied by a steel-fiame woik of non-ollicials hound to 
Sii Muhael 0’Dw}ot by the mutual ties of services lendeied 
and favours received Many of them ex-soldiois these 
were the men who helped to break the Sikh and Muham- 
madan upiisings at the beginning of the War, who duimg 
the War weie foiemost m the recruiting campaign and at 
its end Milled to the side of Government during the rebellion 
of 1919 Drawn mainly from the rural classes, they were 
slow to realise the ( hanged attitude ot Sir Edward Maclagan 
Then delusions were fostered by the grant ot worthless 
scraps of paper (known as ddumh) whose gushing giatitiide 
they fondl> estimated at its face value Soon however the 
moie intelligent began to realise that the real rew^ards, the 
posts of honour and profit, went not to those who had helped 
to wnn, but to those who had hoped to lose, the War 
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For tune is like a fashionable host 

That slightly shakes his parting guest hv' the h.ind 

And with his hands outstretched as ho would flv 

Grasf s 111 the comet , welcome ovci .smiles 

And farewell goes out sighing ^ 

‘ Past saciifices are nothing, said Disiaeli s politii i.iii, 
‘ piesent sacrifices are the things we want men who will 
sacrifice then jnmciples and join us ” Ills political c\ nicism 
was leflected in that of the Indian Commcssionei when in- 
terviewing a stalwait Sikh ofheei just back fiom the 
banks of the Tioris When the foimei had finished slu'wiii” 
the medals won on the heights of Gallipoli and m the plain'' 
of Mesopotamia ‘You ha^e fouglit and fought well 
(said the smiling Commissionei) ‘ but vou have marie oiu 
mistake, V oil fought on tlie wrong side ” ^ The mauh lieait 
of Mr J P Thompson, 8 ii Michael ODw'vrn's old Chief 
Secretaiv , was wiung with the w'ails of the manv otheis who 
now discovered that thev too had fought on the wiong side 
But one province was too small to hold Mi J P Thompson 
and the Finanie Membei tlie foimei was soon kirkecl iij)- 
stairs into the Goveinnient of India and tlie (iiiondam 
lo\ali.sts. like the Angluans under James II weie left hea'l- 
less and helpless Persecuted bv its enemies, betiav<*d bv 
its natural head, no body is less able to defend itself than 
one whose onl\ cieed is Io}alt\- -one r* the object of its 
loyalty (leseits it An opposition must cieate its oigayisa- 
tion oi it will cease to exist A loyalist body leiies on tin 
organisation jirovided for it bv the Government it staves 
Expel lence had now shewn that lovaltv to one Govcinoi, 
so far fiom eaining his succe.ssoi's gratitude, might be leckon- 
ed as pioof-po.sitive of disloyalty to the new regime 

Use the memory of thy piedecessor fauly and 

Sii Edward tenderly, foi if thou dost not, it is a debt 
Maclaganand ,,3 

O’Dwyer The Governorship of Sir Edward Maclagan 
IS a commentaiy on the text of the seventeenth centuiy 

^ Shakespeaio Troilus and Ciessida ITI 

2 Thi8 story was generally belie\ed, piobably tiiie, and certainly 
ben troialo 

“ Bacon Essay \i 
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|)lul<)'i<)j)}i(*i HitlHMto ou(‘ Govctiioi ‘ h.icl diftered from 
.inothfi, .H one st.ii diftondli fiom .uiotlu'i iii '^lois hut 
Tit'vn bv word oi dtM'd Jiad auv' eiu outaficd criticism oi liis 
pi (‘dec* >s<ii It w.r^ ilid«*rd m ai c oidatici* with one of t]i<“ 
hu' st ti.iditions of tlm liKli.iii (’i\d Scimco Ksoii .1 hot 
Jitcidod luiiioi siK ( (‘(‘diiuja man whom lu* pcisonalh di'tostcd 
would hittoih r(*S(‘ut riiu uspeisioiis oil tlio chaiai tt i ot liis 
})U'(h*( (‘^sol (hoat was tlu‘ suipiiso tlmii, when Ifai kishaii 
J^al iiivolvi'd 111 tlie banking failiiie.s of wlio tiiimm: 

to sedition harl Ixmui sentenced to impti'>onment toi life 111 
IMlb, wa^ not onl\ amnestied l)ut aitiiaiU made a Ministei 
(and ' Ministei foi Amicultuie foisooth) b\ Sii Kdwaid 
M.k lae.ui This seemed to indi(ate that enmit\ to Sn 
31i(h<iel ODwmi was the hist passport to fa\oui undei tin' 
new (hneinment * It w.is onl\ th(‘ most jilaime instance 
.imoin; main To point tin* inoiiil still nioie ilearh tlie 
Ihiniab (Joveinment Lmt hold of a .stupid book (ontaunin: 
some absuiil libels on Sii Muliael ()T)w\ei and ha\ me pui- 
( liast d it lamelv circiil.iti'd it amone then ofhieis * In the 
libel suit subse(|U(>ntl\ biouehtin .Sn MichacdO Dw\ei aeainst 
the autlmi evei\ ditluiiltv was thiown in his wa\ while the 
(lefi'iidant was rnvsteiiousK .supplied with a most c oiihdeiitial 
hie iiom the s<‘eret arc lines of the Punjab Go\einment ® 

But ,in aet'iu V was ie<| lined to catii out the new 
J) < inu of ad Ultimately the new Go\einmeiit 

minidtrative ( mild Old} wolk thioueli its ofticials, and these 
standards xveie bound by ties of hoiioui and emtitude to 
the Im.ilist.s of the old leifime The statesmanlike policy 
of Sn Michael O'Dwyei had a\ouled tiaiisfeis as nmi h 

1 I use the general term tJovornoi for the ruler of the Piovinte, 
though tctlniRallv all the rulers prioi to .Sn Fd^^a^d Madaican were 
Pn nttnant-Cioveinors 

- r 28 

® When vi^Jiting the Mianwah .fall III 1921 I came upon a politiral 
piisonei, who, refoiring to Har Kishaii Lai, complained bitterh that his 
abuse of Goveoimcnt should have landed him not in high oftico but in jail 
I ( ould not give him the obvious repl\% that he had not abused Sir Atuhael 
O’Dwvpi s Government but that of Ins successoi 

* O' Dwyer 33 1 

» d’y>>M.yer 337-8, 367 8 
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as posbiblo, and this policy was greatly facilitated by 
the embargo laid on leave during the Wai The ensuing 
epoch witnessed a game of general post, m which othcials 
weie not allow'ed to remain sufficiently long m anv dptiif t to 
acquiie any influence with the inhabitants ^ An ad\eise 
leport from the local branch of the Congiess wa'- sufh( lent 
to secure the immediate transfer of an obnoxious official, 
and the continuous application of this method soon bioke 
the lieait of those wffio were not willing to take oideis fiom 
these incipient soviets Had the Congiess had anv ulea of 
Government it might have permanently established the 
Hindu rule so desired by its politicians, but events wcm' soon 
to shew that it was easiei to break dowm autbordv than to 
restoie it, and that a staff of bulbed discontented offi( lals 
wvis 0 bruised reed m the day of tioiible It wsis this bteak- 
down of authority rather than the opiuation of the Kefoinis 
•Scheme that w'as responsible for the grave me lease of sieiieial 
-<nime th.it thar.u tensed the early yeais of the Kidoim' - 
Sir Michael 0 ’Dwyer had 
Hooted out the slothful oftioei 
Or guilt}, which foi bribe had winked at wioiig 
And m their chairs set up a stroiigei lace 
With hearts and hands, and moving eveiywhere 
(dcar’d the dark places and let in the law 

But coHuption flouiished with the weakening ot ad- 
nimistiatne standards undei his suecessoi and the viituoiis 
postiumgs of sea-green mcoiruptibles on Bnbeiy ( 'oiunutti'es 
drew attention to a disease which they did nothing to iemed\ 
The ( omipt official coukl easily scpiare a Biibery Cf)mniitt(‘e 
when his Deputy Commissioner had no longer the tiim oi the 
rnclmation to keep him occupred with work, and to see tJiat 
that work was eflicientl} and honestly petformc^d 

The political obsessions of a Government wlucdi di spised 
tire details of administration were reflected m tlu' oiwauiza- 
tion of the new district of Sheikhupura A no man s I.uid 

1 I have gi\eji in Appendix VI a rhyme written lj\ a sutieiei 
Whatever its dements, it should be pnzod by histouans as an otiitinal 
contemporary do< ument *PAR (192}i>4)14 

® Tennyson idylls of the King Geraint and Kind 
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mado lip of tho most inaccessible parts of tlie old (lu)ran- 
wala, Sialkot and Lahoie Districts, it harl been a centre of 
disturbance m 1919, to fpiell whirli a special ofticei was 
appointed This ohvcer had denominated Chiiharkana, a 
iisiiHi; (ommeicMl centre, as the obvious head([uaiters of the 
new distru t But he was a reactionary censured for the 
ofhiaeni V with whuh he had siippiessed lebellion . and to the 
mentality of the in^w' (Jovernment this was a sufhcient 
leason foi K'jectini* his sinrgestion, and building a new city 
on a b.uieii waste ten miles away from Chuhaikana and also 
fiom the r.ulway jiiiution The mwv < itv itself was 
typi( .il of the new regime and seemed designed to I'vpend the 
maximum sum on load metal < ombined with the minimum 
faciiit\ for getting fiom an\ one point to any othei The 
mam buildings faced all in difterent diiections, the only 
metho I m tlieu madness IxMiig a united deteimination to 
tuin then backs on the onlv useful thoroughfare in the town, 
till' hiLihwai through SluMkhupuia fiom Lahore to ^Iianwali 
Consi qiientb all that tlie xisitoi to Sheikhupuia could sec 
of that a Ltopian ( it\ was a few ehwated dungliills, the moi- 
tuai\, the backside of the )ail. and the Assistant Surgeon's 
leniale (ju.utms The lesidencfs constructed bv a syinpa- 
theti( Go\einmc‘nt foi its own sei wants weie so jeuv-built 
th.it many of the lattcn lived elsewhere But they had to 
pa\ the i(‘nt Cloaking a feeble choius of envv for the benefit 
of the Public Works Depaitment constiuctor as he depaited 
on an exjieiisive tom to Europe at the conclusion of his 
duties The distiict itself was worthi of its headc[uarte] s 
It combined the maximum of novelty with the minimum ol 
admmistiative convcmience Not a single old tahsil boundary 
or headquarteis was retailed, yet no area was conveniently 
situated with respect to its new headc|uarters But only a 
map can portray this madness It must be seen to be believ'- 
ed. 


To the moie sophisticated, mal-adniinistration of 
Non CO opera- this kind appeared due to a Machiavellian 
design to disgust the populace with the 
Reforms But the design, if there was one, was frustrated 
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by the refusal of the Congress party itself to accept the 
Reforms Scheme Tn demanding an immediate giant of 
complete self-government the Hindu politicians shewed 
more political prescience than thov wnne giv'en credit for 
The spread of democratic doctrines w'ould (as in f.ut it 
ultimately did) weaken the ascendaiicv of the Itindii oli- 
garchy, unless by seizing power immediateh if could once 
and for all mould the new constitution to its will In this 
attitude of non-co-operation it obtained the svmpatln of the 
political Muhammadans, who weie becoming indt'.ismgly 
dissatisfied with the anti-Tiiikish policy followed 1»\ Llovd 
Georges Government in England, <ind of the lui.d (lasses 
v ho were now^ thoroughlv disgusted w itli a Gov ci nment w lueh 
had deserted them Tn May 1020 the annoum ('mcnt that 
Tuikey had been granted peace on veiy unf.ivouiabic ?i-nns 
caused wudespread disappointment amongst Muhammadans 
throughout the Province and the Cential Kliilafat’ Com- 
mittee used the occasion to woik up <i nuinliei of its tol'oweis 
in Sind to embark upon an ill-fated pilgiimage^ to Afiih.inis- 
tan as the only country fit for tine believers to d\srll m 
As they passed through the Punjab the pilgiuns^ ucie 
met at important stations by synijiathizeis wlio^e Janatual 
speeches soon popularised the movonnmt and imluiMl moie 
and more Muhammadans to join the sece-.sioiii'.d Pui 
some weeks there was a steady exodus but wlu'n m August 
the Afghamstan authorities declined to admit <inv moio 
pilgrims w’lthm their bordeis, the end c.uiie abruptly and 
disillusionment produced something of a reaction of feeling. 

One community however still lemained to be anta- 
SikhDis>ati8 gonised With the Sikhs ever sin* e the 
faction Mutiny loyalty to the British had been a 

tradition, and Sikh piestige had lieen much (mJianced by 
the espnt de corps of Sikh regiments The conspnacy of 
1915 4 had not affected the Sikh community as a whole, 
and m the War the proportion of Sikhs recruited was larger 
than that of any other community, and their valour in the 
field had been second to none At the end of the War they 
^ p. 34. * Hijrat. * Muh ijinn. * p. .j4. 
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were actively loyal and justly pioud of the jiart they had 
played m the War ^ But their love of ex( iten ent involved 
some of the more hot-headed in the disturbances of 1919, 
and many of those who suffered at Jallianw.ila Bafjh ^ were 
Sikhs But th(‘u ou’otional tomjieranicut lent itself to ex- 
ploitation by otheis who \\oro cooler lieaded (whether flovern- 
ment or (Jongress), and did little to benefit the Sikhs them- 
selves, none of them having the ii ental agility of a Har 
Kishan Lai ‘ Bitterly resentful of the imliffereiK e of the 
Maclagaii Govern ir ent t(> their militai y i)CTMces, they found 
a new grievance m their representation in the nev\ Ihinjab 
Council, which was propoitionat<‘ only to tlusi ai tual 
numbers *, .wul not ( omn ensui«vte withtlie i mjioitaiue of the 
Sikh ( oiiuiiunity as a whole or its lo\<il K'cokI m the past 
Moreover the Beiksnillian attitude of the new Government 
towards ahohol did little to (oiuiliatc* a (ommumt) which 
compensa1(‘d itself for its tot.il ab.stinen<«' fioin tobacco by 
a generous iii<luIgonc<‘ in the bottle which diecis and also 
inebriates No wondei a loyal Sikh niagnati* explained 
“ How long can a Government last fioni whidi its friends 
have nothing to hope its foes havi* nothing to fear *' '' 

Dissatisfaction of this t}])e lent weight to a more 
Two kinds of substantial gi lev aiu e which had its lootwnthe 
beginnings of Sikb historv . Siklusm had assum- 
ed two very ilifi<‘ient foims at ilifferent jiciiods in the 
tolerant (piietist doctiiiu> ot Nanuk and the mihtaiy 
propaganda of Govind Singh*’ The adii ission of all castes 
to equality by Guru Goviml Singh disgusted manv of the 
higher classes They refused to accept his teaching, though 
they remained faithful to the tenets „f Baba Nanak , .iiid thus 
a schism arose in the faith These two forms w^ero still 
represented m the Punjab Strictly speaking the followers 
of either Guru were entitled to call themselves Sikhs, a word 
said to be derived from the san e root as the common Hindu 
term Sewak and meamng nothing more than a discipline , 

* O'Dwt/er 264 • p 55 

» p 121 

* The Siklia numbered only about 3 millions out of a total Punjab 
population of 20 miUions (excluding Native States) 

‘ O Dtat/er 305-6 p. 8 
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but while the followers of first Guru, or Nanki Sikhs were 
Sikhs, they were not Singhs, which was the title by which 
the followers of Govmd, or Gobindi Sikhs, w'ere distin- 
guished. Jn coiiiinon practice how'ev^or only the I.ittorwore 
termed Sikbs and ordinarily legarded as such, the \aBt 
majority of those who professed only the tenets of Nanak 
calling themselves Hindus though the it ore educated of them 
wmuld explain that the\ were at the san e tin e Sikhs, though 
not Singhs These Nanki ^ Sikhs were distinguished by no 
outward sign, had no peculiai customs or obseivances. and 
though they reverenced the Granth and above all the 
memory of their Guru, had little to distinguish them fiom 
any other Hindu sect except a slight laxity in the mutter of 
caste observances They did not w'car the h.ui long or use 
any of the outward signs of the Singh, nor did thev absl.im 
from the use of toba< < o ‘ 

The Singhs or Sikhs par excellence on the other 
Sikhs of til, band wore easily distinguishable, tliere 
ordei of Ginn being five marks commonly known as the 
Govmd Pingt, 1 bound to i arry about 

thcir persons (1) thi* les or uncut hair and unshaven 
beard, (2) the kachh, or short drawers ending aboNe the 
knee , (3) the kara or iron bangle , (4) the k hand a oi steel 
knife and (5) the kanqa or comb To bci ome such a Sikh 
a man had to be born again. He left hia motlioi’s vcomb a 
Hindu or porliaps a Nanki Sikh, but he only became a Govindi 
Sikh when he received the baptism of initiation ' instituted 
bv Guru Govmd This baptism could only be conferred 
when the candidate had reached an age of discrin ination 
and remembrance, seven years old at the earliest, the rite 
being often deferred till manhood. No ceren omal was 
fixed, but five of the initiated had to be present, one of theni 
learned in the faith Sugar and water were stirred up with a 
two-edged dagger, the novice repeating after the officiant 
the articles of his faith Five times was this water sprinkled 

1 Also called Nanakpanihi, Sajhdan or Munna (shaven) iSikhs 

* The Sikh Bible (see p 9) 

» P 4 652 * Kakka ’ Pahul 
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oji liiiTi witli tli(‘ , hv«* «li<J h<‘ drmk of it Irom 

tlio p.ilni of Ins lmn<l If** tln-u jiionoimcM] tin* Sikh li- 

word “ H.iil (!uru and pionusod jidlj« n ii< to Ins m-u 
faitJi From that dato h'* liad to \\«mi tin* ti\<‘ k s.uid ( }iair_o 
tin* second term of Jiis n.iim* to .Sinyh On tie* f> a <>' f .isions 
when women w<*f<* mitufed a o/n*-ed‘.o*d tUiif'i-i w.is u^fd 
Tints tlie eliiidren of true Siklis did not ms ess irih follow tin* 
reh^'ioii of tlieii patents It was (piitn ( ommon *^0 find 

one hroth(*r ti Hindu .ind anothm Sikh As foi fin wonn*n 
Hindus and Sikhs inteimarried freeh ^ 

Tin* Wai h.id i<*\i\<*d llie old Sikh militti*. spiiit 
whieh was idontilied with the minn of (iovind 
l licNkh Sin*.'!! Heli^ions ie\i\alism dr<*w .itt* ntiou to 
the fa< t th.U main <»f tlie Sikh shiim s’ wer** 
mainl) Sikh m the t)ld sense follow mit the ])iiuci|des ot Hum 
Nanak without any insist(*nce on the militant riot tunes of 
Ciuiu (h)Miid Singh Siklis of (>veT v kind <uid e\tn Himitis 
worshi])ped at the Silch shnm*s without much disr mnina- 
tion iM.iny of these shinies had large grants of land whos<* 
value had l)e(*ii greatly enli.iueed hv lecont e\.tensious of 
canal irrigation This suddenly acipiired wealtli ofr»‘n 
diverted tlie abbots^ m possession from tlie life ol austeiitv 
to which they should have been devoted, while jiroMdimr a 
magnet for the c*upidit\ of otln*{S In fact it pio\ idt*d both 
the motive and the justjhtation foi then ejectment and 
replacement bv solf-constitiited lefoimers, who j)ut toiwaid 
the additional plea that tiiie Sikhism (after the ortlei of Hum 
Clovind) was not followed m these profosscdl} Sikh shrines. 
Similar motives inspired the Protestant Reformeis m Eng- 
land to phmder the monastencs . and there, as in the Punj.ib 
four centuries later, a movement which was religious m its 
origm rapidly acipiired a political character * Tlie u'foim- 
mg Sikhs now challenged Government control ovei the 
Sikh College at Amritsar, ® and the right of Government 
to appomt the ^Manager of the Golden Temple,® though 
this latter was an arrangement of no less than oO ^'oars 

^ PAR 606 * 

• Gurdu'tira • The Khalna College 

• Mahant • p 65. 
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standin" In 1919 a Sikh League was formed to guide Sikh 
political opinion In 1920 the oiigiiial olfice holders of the 
League were ousted, in favour of others, whose hostilit\ 
to Government emulated the extreme left wing of the Cong- 
ress paitv In October 1920 Mr Gandhi induced the League 
to support his policy of boycotting Goveiniuent schools, 
the new Reforms Council and goods of Kiuopean manii- 
factuie Branches of the League were founded in all the 
distiicts of the Central Punjab, which fiom tin' hist assumi'd 
a moie aggiessive attitude than tin' parent bod\ . due 

piobalily to the admixture of letuiued eiuuiiauts* iii the 
luial committees The lapse of the League itsidf fiom ( on- 
stitutional methods dati'il fiom the attentions of Mi 
Gandhi and his lu'iitenants, who H.itteied Sikh self-esteem Iin 
lefeieinn' to tin ir maitial hi^ton <in<l leliuioiis /I'al 

Ml Gandhis visit to Anmtsai in Oi tobei 192** 
Ni/iio of had othei signihcant results Tin* students 
^ ot ^In' Sikh College responded entliusias- 
foinnr> ticaliv to the magnetism of this mvstu 

per.sonalitv Thev went on strike and se\('ial piofc'ssors 
submitted their resignations, with tin' result that ( Joveinment 
voliintaiilv relinquished its control o\<'i tin' institution 
Impatience of official supervision jiresenth maiiih'sted itself 
in a desire to place the management of tin' Gohh'ii Teinjile 
also on a footing equally satisfactory to Sikh sentiment and 
the ardour of the extreme reformers displayed itself ilramati- 
callv when one Teja Singh suddenly seized the Akal T.ikht, 
the central .shiine ot Sikhism, adjoining the Golden Temple 
Government admitted the claim without hesitation, but was 
natuiallv apprehensive of the results which might ensue 
from suriender to extremist control Consultation followed, 
and a new Committee of management emerged with 179 
members under the name of the Shiromam Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee * The seizure of the Akal Takht 
at Amritsar was made the occasion for a series of similar 
demonstrations At Sialkot the widow of the deceased 
abbot had come imder the influence of a short-haired trustee, 

^ p 33 * The Safred Shrine Management Committee 
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A\ho ,Tp])r()priAt(*(l tho n*v«‘nueH of tlio shun*' in the nam<‘ of 
the uidovs's minor son tliou;?h h*’ was denonmeil hy the 
lefoiniin't ]).irt y as a loose liv ei and an apostate from the Sikh 
f.iitli A (i\il Sint hiout'ht ])V the local Sikhs resulted after 
uiK onseionahle dela\ ^ in tlie fixil Courts m then bemg 
(.died iijion to pn\ some Rs in court f(‘es This they 

d»‘( lined to do .ind msttsid took fon ihle jio^icssion of the 
diiine, wliidi the\ weie allowed to ’•etam Tli<‘ * \ample 
spi( id Other sliimes were foK dd\ oec upie(l, ncjt witliout 
Moodslied lake th<“ ladv m the epu , who often 
“ Sti<i\e and nnuh i“pent(d 

\n(l whi'penng I will le ci < lUb'Mit ( ons«‘u*( 1 * 

file ( m.isi ul.ited (Jo\einment (oiil<l leutliei ei.iiit LMa«efuIlv 
'.oi itsHt tiiiiiK tie* d< iii.wids of the \iiile Niklis Rut the 
I UgLlling Mil leiltler 

‘ \ ield( d with < ^uhiuib'ion Iilixle-'t ])nde 
\i'd sw-t e* lelu taut .iinoj ou'. dela\ 
so f.iM in.itiUL' too m the st'v was (m the e\es ot tin* Sikhs) 
less f,is( mating m a (Io\einment The\ called it w’eakiu'ss, 
.ind iin le.ised tli< ir dcun.mds ate (•rdinuh 

Tlic* I.iwlessnc'ss of th<‘ Siklis cliftcucd not so much 
Ihe \Uali m i'tiid as in degiee fiom the lo literal 
l.vwlessiiess which was spii'admg tliiouith- 
out the PioMiice The c c ntial districts wcuc' at the 
mere \ of gangs of lohbers, who made tr.uellmg d.mgc lous 
In day and imjiossihlc* by niitht Life* and jiropeitc m tlie 
west weie tlircMtened In bands of outlaws, wlio altei lobbing 
and muidc’img disappc'arc'd (oftc*n with some uiih.ippy 
hosbiite) into tin* mountain fastnesses of tlic* Fiontiei oi the 
Salt Range Fv ei \ when* tin* fatherlevs and widow and the 
weak geneialh wc*rc* oppiessed , .iiul unpioti*cted women 
weie laped oi earned away into captivitv Tin* iieli and 
powerful kept gangs of lined rutlians who terrorised the 
(piieter inhabitants of the country side The disordei spioad 
to the towns , and the roistering bullies employed in the 
feud between the Piesident and the Vice-Piesident of the 

^ Byron Don .luaii i 117 
^ Aljlton. Paradise Lost 1\ 
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IMunicip.il Commii-too mglifcly awakened tlie honest citi/ens 
of the glowing town of Sangla with their sciuv} .suashliiick- 
Img Amidst the geneial confusion the Sikli bands were 
distinguished by their quasi-railitary discipline and their 
political ambition aiming first at the captuie of the Sikh 
shrines and ultimately (peihaps) at the domin.ifion of tin' 
lulerless Province The Sikh bands found thin unifoim m 
the dark blue tin bans and the huge swoidsi of the hfih.inirs, 
a band ot devotees founded b> (riiiu CJox md Singh .ind with 
then numbers the length of th<-ii swoids Ix'gan to iiuieasi' 
These -\lvalis, as thev called thenisidves wini' fioiii tin' Inst 
prominent m the attacks on the Sikh shinies Local bands" 
of Akahs began to foiiii themselves with singidai and almost 
mechanical lre((uen( v The old lightmi; spiiit of the Sikhs 
was abroad in the Iamb and oithodo\ Sikhs of e\ i'i\ i.ink .iiid 
condition lallied to its auakeiiinu Whatevei tin* ob|.'(ti\» 
of the moment, evei’v Sikh is at lieait a ( iiisadei m the cause 
ot his religion, and it was wdhoiit doubt leligion, pmitin 
and pmfeiMd, whuli e.illed into being tin' new formations 
The Parbandhak (Committee eailv leali/ed tin' impoit.iiue 
of the Akali cult in the fuitheiance of its paiticulai aims 
and the support which it gave to the movement, oine it 
had discarded the old Sikh idea of dependenei' upon CJovein- 
ment and dehiutely assumed tin' task of moulding Sikh 
destinies, w^as in itself a powerful lemfoiiement A reiiint- 
mg campaign was initiated in all the Sikh distiicts and the 
Akali Dal^ presently took tin' sh.ipe of a voliinteei nim\, 
designed by weight of numbeis and moial picssiiK’ to foiie 
a solution of the pioblem of tin* shinies 

The confidence of the Sikhs increased Aith tin 
The .^ras^acre growing disinclination of the Goveiiiment 
at Xankaiid ^^le issue Still nominally supreme, 

anci invested witli all the tiappings of powei the 
Governor resembled a Holy Koman Empeior m his 
weaning prestige and the dimmed lustre of his ofhci' His 

^ Kirpan 

- Jdlha llie \\ord_7ffr/<'/ in i’uiijalii IS appliiil to in\ pioiip of nun, 
but it was used by the Akalis in a ticbmcal ‘•tube U) iiidicati a (p abi- 
militaij organised pi oup 

® Arm} of God 
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m\ stciioiis mol i\ o.s I tliohc of tho Kmporor 
mili.ui ‘ H(“ rniisultivl wit]i no ono v<‘t, novor ^ot fus own 
vv,u' m .'n\tlnni£ \ sec rctivo nuii, li(‘ dooH not (.ornmuni- 
futo Ins (h'siirns to m\oii»* noi lio opinions on 

tlnon But <is ni (.niMin; tlnun into «‘fEo< t tho} liei omo 
ic\ .ind l\no\'n .u<* .it ono** olistiuctod h\ ilioso 

nu n whom h<* lias.uound Inm.ind lo* hoimj pli.iut is divoiti'd 
from th<‘in f[<‘n<a' it folloivs tli.it tlioso tlun'js lio dnos onf. 
(1.1 \ lie iindoi's < In* n(‘\t, .ind no on<‘ <*\ <m iindi'rstands what ho 
wish**'' oi intends to do .ind no one <.in i«‘l\ on his k'soIu- 
tious, 1 

IJnloitunati'K (‘v<*nts wort' f.ist hinivimt towards a 
tnsts wliidi di'inandcd < ouniu*' <uid K'solution The 
K'foimum Sikhs ii.id lonu had then (‘v«* on tho ' 4 i»‘<it shrine 
at N.inkan.i, tin' i(‘puted lui thpl.u.e of (luni Xanak Tin 
rfweuues ot tlin shiini' h.id keen LO»*.itl\ miKMsed hv' th(' 
exh'iision of (Vni.il iiiiu.ition to the p.istme kinds alloi.ited to 
the slniiK' .'’id m 1^*20 .nnoiintisl to some half million iiipees 
pel .mniim Diiiimi tin' List halt of I hid the Sikhs had beim 
dive iissm;i <in .itt.n k on tin' slnini'.ind tin' Abbot- lepeatedly 
ajiplied to tin' ('ommissiont'i ioi pioteition In lopb 
was told to siK' in tin' < units toi an injunction to resti.un 
mdividtials heainie .unis fioni ontmiuji tin' shiiin' Such an 
injimition would h.i\e to ho issikmI .igainst all male Sikhs of 
militai> .lee an\ of whom mii»ht .vttaek tin* shiiin3 ^Ioieo\ei 
it was iiuhkoK that Akalis, who werii bent on the forcible 
ojcctnn’iit of a man in lawful possession, would pay ranch, 
attrition to so inclfeitivi* ,i wi'.ipon .is an injunctioh In- 
ste.nl ot .iitiiu: on the .nl\ a tln'ii'tou', tin' \bbot lined .i 
band ol B.ithan di'spet.idoi's .lud pulilu Iv .innoum ed tliat 
tie inteiuled to [(‘sistan .itt.n k, and that the donnnissionei 
h.id .idvised liiiu to do '■’o Ills pi<‘paiations scu'in to li.i\t' 
si.iK'd the Vk.ili oi^ani 7 ('is who jiostponed .in intended 
attack on the sliriin* 

But tin; atinospheio was electric, and the Abbot w'as 
tense with hate ami feai On the I9th Febiuaiy 19J1 he 

^ Mai.,lu iv'illi Tho Piinio, KMii 

* Mdhiut 
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was bound for Lahore to attend a meeting of Naiiki Sikhs. 
But before the tram left the station a woman callofl out to 
him “ The Akalis are coming ” Returning ho learnt that 
an Akali band waa in the neighbourhood. Tins liand, winch 
numbered about a hundred, was a piivato one, mai clung 
from an Akali meeting in the LvMllpui distiict to anothei m 
Amritsar As Nankana lay on their route the Sikhs deter- 
mined to pay an early visit to the sacred sliiinc, and worship 
there ^ The Abbot, howovoi never doubting that tliev 
purposed to seize tho sin me, was ready foi an atta( k 

The shrine itself, like all ancient temples, 2 was situated 
m a courtyard surrounded b> porticos .lud rooms whose 
flat roofs foimed a complete pathway surroundmu aud com- 
manding tho courtvard It was .still pitch dark on that 
cold Febiuary moinmg when the Sikhs cnteied the 
couityard The great gates were open and they suspected 
nothing No sooner were they all (or neaiK .ill) inside 
than the gates were unexpectedly shut Then tollowed 
a slaughter grim and great Those of the Abbot’s 
Pathans, who had rifles, directed their fire on the Sikhs 
below When the latter were thoroughly demoialised, 
the Pathans sprang down into the courtyard and hacked 
them to pieces with long knives A remnant took lefugc 111 
the Hoi}- of Holies in the centre, where was the sacied Gianth 
Sahib ® But a hole was cut m the door and iifle hio was 
directed on the huddled masses inside The sun had long 
risen when the ghastly work was finished The bodn s of the 
dead and dying were heaped together and were dienched 
in kerosme oil, which had been stored in advance, 
fresh supplies being obtained at famine prices fiom the 
bazaars of Nankana Outside, all that could be beard 
was the firing of rifles and the shnek.s of the 
victims, succeeded by the smoke of the infernal funeral 
1 That thoir intentions wire to worship at, and not to attaf k, tho 
shrine seems clear from the oia urastami s , and was also atti^tid by 
leading; Hindus on my visit to Nankana in 1’127 As this point t. Ik against 
the Abbot, with whom these Hindus were obviously in s\mpathy, 
1 have no hesitation m accepting this as the true version of the incident 
* The classical example was Herod’s Temple at Jerusalem 
» The Sikh Bible 
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pyro T]i(‘ ol)scoiio pillar of cloud toumrig up to 
fouled the eyes and stank in the nostrils of 
the tcirihod people of Nankana Once the bodies of his 
VKtims \\eie consumed, the Abbot would have bad the ashes 
conveved awa\ in bulloik caits to the ri\ei llavi, some ten 
miles oft Tw ent} four houis woiihl have suftic(‘d to destroy 
all evidence of the mine, but those tw <‘nt_v -four hours were 
not voinh^ated to him Jiy one of those conn idenci s whuh 
the fb \ out .is( iibt* to Prov idem e ami philosopheis measuie in 
t(“ims of m<itheniati( al probabilitv , ' the Deputv Comniis- 
stonei happened to be ui (.imp onlv live niile -5 oft He 
h.istened to the spot, sootlu'd lln‘ Abbot, who thought he 
had nothinif to feai, and pnvilv wired foi help fiom Lahore 
The niiinbei done to (hvith in this appalhinr aft.iir cannot 
ev ( n now be a((‘Uiately '.t.ited, but it w.is somewheie be- 
tween .''-S ind I )■) The \bbot .iml his a( ( omplu es weie 
biouLdit to tri.d 111 due (oiii^e (Jov eminent hav iii'i declaiod 
its d< tei nnnation to (cx.k t letiilnition foi this act of c.dculat- 
(‘(1 <ind baib.irous feio< ity 

IhM the Sikhs < l.unoiiied foi the blood ot the 
Sikh 3trugt;l( ( 'oniiuissiom 1 who W.IS nnivd^.illv believed 
to be bac kinir the Abbo^ and whose subse- 
(liient jnoinotion to tlu' ollu •' ot Fin.imuil ('ommissionei 
did iniK Ii to inll.imi* the Sikhs distiust The mvstenoii? 
illness .ind dep.iituK* of the l)(‘putv C'onimissionei, the 
still nioK nnsteiioiis death of the Magisti.ite living 
the Abbot and tin* lefusal of most of tin* witnesses 
touive ('V idem (* ag.iiiist him ail (ombined to aiouse 
the Sikhs susjncioii tiial a Hidd«*n Hand was woiking 
ai;.iinst them Tin v pictun*d tin* gic'at tu»v<*mmeiit dino- 
.saiii v\ifli its jriirantic bellv and its dinnnutivc* leiebellum. 
its (io(odil(* teais of sMiipathv and its jaw.s gentlv smiling 
with msim eiitv as insjmed bv the calculated ti'iocitv of a 
Boigi.i and ^he hedonistic sclu'ming of a Machiavelh, and 

1 lakiii*' ns clatn, the laik of comnniiiications in the iHighhour 
hood of Nankana and the Deputj ('ommissionei - metliods of touiing, 
the ( li.in. O', were afiout thirty to one against Ins I eing near enough to 
the scene to get news ui time to reach Nankana lefoie the All ot had 
destrojed the cnidence 
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fancied tliat the foggy follies of the Empire of DiiHiiohs were 
the dark counsels of the Kingdom of Hell The Riihandhak 
Committee seized the oppoitunitv to voice the geueial indig- 
nation A reciiiitmg rampaign was initiated m all Sikh 
districts, and the Akali T)aH piesentK look the shape of 
a\olunteei .-iimv designed hy weight of uurnbeis and inoial 
pressure to ioice a solution of the piohleni of tlu' shiuu's 

In Maidi lb2_> the High Couit deliv'eied judgment on 
the Nank.ina case, aeijuitting 27 accused and ledinin'^ tlie 
capital simtonces to 3 - Deep and siist.iined i<>.sentment 
was the sequel to this deiision in the Vkali lanks .iIm.kU 
peimeated hv the spiiit of anaidu wliidi now infeiti'd a'l 
classes alik(‘ An outlet toi this pent-in emotion ■'oon pie- 
sented itself In Vugust l')22 troiil»|e hioke out o\ ei flu* 
OAiieislup ot land attaehe«l to tlu* sliiiue at ( liii ii-ka-liagh 
neai Amiitsai The shi me li<id h(***ii sei/(‘d hv ,i hand of 
Akalis m F(*hrua!y 1022 hut the i«*s'd(‘ntia) (piai tei s <ind 
lands remained in tlu* possession of the Vhhot In Auiiust 
the Paibandhak ('ommittee deti'i mined to make ,in eftoit to 
secuie the lind, and hvi* Sikhs tiesp.i.sstsl on it and < ut down 
some wood On complaint heuig math* h\ the Hihot the 
trespassers weie prosec uted and c oiu icted of theft The I’.m- 
handhak Committee piotested against tlu* convidion .ind 
claimed that land attaclu*d to the .shrine was shi im* piopi 1 1 \ , 
and that trees glow mg thcieon were the piopeity of tlu Sikh 
communitN and could he cut down h\ them loi ust* m the 
public kitchen attadied to the .shtiiu* foi feeding pllg^ln^ 
Volunteers were called up to lepeat the oiiginal (dfem ** , 
and the episode assumed the natiiie of a stniggle hetwi'cn 
the Committee and Government as to how long it4a\s of 
\ohmteers would he foitlicommg it'ady to undergo luating 
and arrest The stiuggle continued until Nov(*mhen when 
the incident was closed h} the lease of tlu* laud iii dispute* to 
a third paity who gave pei mission to the Committee to use 
it By that time hve thousand Akahs had been airest«*d 

^ Aimv of GoU 

* Thereby •shewing how jmpo''SibIe loiiMclion would !ia\r I e ui 
had the Abbot (as he talculatcd) ■jiittceded in dehtiojiiig the tNidirae 
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of the spot whrre thf hodiea of Ihe dead and dyint/ Sikfia were hiirnt hy the Ahhol 
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But l)y tlie pimciplos of noii-violoiicf wore 

( lo-^, of Ui. {oi;fottoii and at th(‘ l)eginnmjf of tho ear 
a sucoossion of Imital outrages of an ad- 
mittedly political nature in the Doaha^ pointed to the 
('Xistenee of a huge gang whose ohjei t was to terrorise f.t 
(ouuti>sid(' and pn'pare it foi revolution by murdering 
jU'isons known to be assisting tin* authoritns in tlieir cfloits 
to tiLdit sedition This gam:, wlmh named itself the Babbar 
\kali Band,^ fiom turn* to tmn issued leaflets tliKattning 
violent e .Igaiust thost* who oppoa-d tin u methorl^ In the 
spare of a t oiiph* ot montlis the whole Dn.dra was ti'iioiiseri 
and tin* lot .d authoiitit*s ftminl tln*mstl\es unable to tope 
with tin* situatmn Tin* t tmnti \ suh* vrlnn not .ifti\t>ly 
>\ 'UDathisiug with the B.ibbai \k<dis was eitln*] teiitu- 
sti It ken t)i ,ip itiit*tit , aiitl tin task t)f uni.iv (*lling the t ompli- 
I iti‘d taiuih* of a w ith'^pii at! ttmspiiatN .uul of .uiesting 
r'le absitmdmg mi*mbt*is trl tin* g.iiig threw a heaw strain 
on the Vdditional Boln e .uni tin* C.iv.div wht) were tailed 
in to deal w itli the situ itnm 

The 'itiiui'jle tt)i itltumiiu: tin* shinies was bt'ing 
iiadualK itlentil'etl with tin* n.iketlK <inti-(lo\ t'l nmi*nt 
igiratitm tit tin* mm t t)-opt*i,itois Whih* tin* 

stimigle Mil'll most InoeK, tin* Biinjab ( iov t'l nmt'iit was 
engageil ill obt.uinmi l< -ii^hitiv i* '>anttion to a measuie 
whuli woultl liavi* phitiil ii.uu Iliinlu-S,kh sliiines .u the 
men N t)i tin* \kal s to te ili*tiimi*nt ot Ifirnlu iuti*re>ts 
Yet tin* B.u bainlh.ik ('t)mmitti*e jo.iieil w ith inm-r o-opeiating 
llnnlus m denouin iim it liisirneiitv of this kiinl was 
bouinl e\i*ntuall\ to tpiein h tin* lin* of the movement The 
last etloit of the Committee w.is di>i)la\ed in the despaUli 
ot self-st\leil Baiiils ot M.ut\ IS who mail hetl to Jaito 111 the 
Xabha Stall*, when* tin* .Mahaiaja had been ilepoM'il and 
wliith was then umh*i a Biitish Administratoi PiiKeediiig 
b\ I lu Uitous iouti*s these Baiitls v isited iiearK i'\ei\ distiirt 
of tin* Punjab in tin* ionise of then wandeunis, disti ibuting 
Akali prop.iganda It lemained toi Sii .Malcolm Hailey 

» 'I'lu arm in til. plains IviU'i Is twi . ii 'woiu.i^is toiiiKsi a Doab 
fl’.rsian /etwo, <i/. wat.i) lint tin Dual) (Oeilia) par txci,//< /II. la tie* 
JuIIuikUii Deal) latwien tin* liens ami tho Sutlej 

* laou tianil of A kalis 
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who became Governor in June ]924, to discovei the final 
solution of the Sikh problem in a judicious concession to 
Sikh leligious aspirations in the passing of a Guidwaia Vet, 
combined with a firm repression of lawlessness of evei} kind. 

The Sikhs had acted as the speaihead of tlie 
Hindu Mu- Congress forces and by 1924 tiiest' foiees weie 
hamiiiadan becoming disorganised Difleient eau-'cs had 
united Hmdus, ]\Iu]iammadari,s and Sikhs 
under Mr. Gandhi's watchwoid of non-violent iion-co-opeia- 
tion with Government, and for a tune the loiubination 
had seemed iiresistible In 1922 (Vmuiess Volunteei 
organizations in Lahore and Amiitsai continued to make 
demonstrations long after they had been dedaied illeual 
associations under the Seditious Meetings Act In se\eial 
districts force was rcquiied to dispeise the jiaities of 
Volunteeis who in the supposed inteiests of TempiMaiice 
attempted to inteiiupt the Gov^einment .iiutions of Ikjuoi 
contracts On the ariest of a political .luitatoi at Jhajjai 
in the Rohtak district, his suppoitia^ took jiossession of tin 
Town Hall, hoisted national flags and lemoved tlu* o(tioi 
posts Older was not restoied until the mobs had been 
forcibly dispersed, a detachment of British tioojis leiuainiiui: 
at Rohtak until the letiiin of noimal londitioiis ^ 


But soon rifts appeared m the Congiess lute lAent^ in 
Turkey culminating in the al.olition of tlu' Khilafat- m 
March 1924 had donemuih to assuaue ^luha'iinuidan bittci- 
ness against England, and to lender Muhammadans still 
more unwilling to join in a movement wliuh was ps>, nti.tllv 
Hindu m its leadeiship The fust politual ( ollisioii aio-i' 
anent the piohibition of the export of wheat b\ the Ihnijab 
Minister foi Agiimltuie, Lala Ilaikishan Lai who was ahu 
the owner of large flour nulls whidi leipmed a jilentifiil 
supply of cheap wheat foi then successful woikuig The 
prohibition was effected under a War oidinance. wliosr 
ity as thus applied was doubtful and which was (eifamU 
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never intended for that purpose. It forced the cultivating 
classes, the majority of whom were Muhammadans, to sell 
then wheat cheaply to the Hindu null-owner The hardship 
was part]! ulaih felt in 1922, when a senes of bad har\ests 
weie succeeded by a bumpei crop far iii excess of India s 
nei'ds The situation leadied its ( Imiax in a l{esolution 
brought bv one of the membei.s of the Legislatue (‘ouikiI 
m f.uoui of lemoving the jirohibition on wheat expoit Mi 
Jacoli I C S , the I)ii(‘ctoi (;f Agriculture had lost no 
oppoitunit) of pointing out to the Ministei th.it th<‘ piohi 
bition o*" exjioit was iinfaii to the .ilmk ultuial prodiicei 
and ( oul«l onlv result, if jieisisted in pemunenth in dis- 
couraging the growlin' of whe.it, whidi could not lie pioduced 
econoinirallv at tlu'sc puces The Ministci, Lala Haikishan 
Lai, howe\< r, took the opiioitunitv of the ddiate to make a 
viruh nt ])( isonal attaik on Mr .bu ob his own sulioiflinatt , 
Anru iilture being a tiansfciicd suiijei t The attack. hov,e\ er, 
lost mudi of its foK (‘ from the but <^hat on a diMsion the 
resolution w.i-. (airusl Mi Haikcshan i^al puttmg the 
finishmo toudi to his exti.ioidinai \ conduct by alistaining 
from cot iii'i The prohiintion was ultimateh withdiiwn 
but m the meantime Muhammadan discontent had come to 
ahe.id in fieice iiots at Mult.m, when', owmu to the low puce 
of wheat the Hindu moiuw-leudcus lestiicted credit and 
endeacouiecl to reco\ci then lo.ins thioui'h the Ci\il Couits. 
In the ('astein runjab .Muh.immadan animosity was .uoiised 
b\ the .ittemjit to intiodiice the Hindu Mmddhd mo\ ement 
from the Unites! l’io\ me es ('on\eis<‘l\ the Hindu community 
bitteilv lesented the outrages committed against Hindus 
in the south of Tndi.i m the Aluhammadau 3Ioplah iisim: 
wliih' thee weie none' too enthusiastic* o\ei Tuikish .succ c‘>ses, 
view’ing Islamic* pit‘t(*nsions with gcniume and undisguised 
alai m 

The*} soon found a fiesh object foi then fears neaiei 
home in Sii Fa/I Hussain the ^luhammailan Munster foi 
Education This astute' jiohtKian had cpialitied himself 

^ A Hm lii im-i'ionar\ moM'meiit for flu lomorMon to Hinduit-m 
of thoao of otiu'i faifhx (p 94) 
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for a place in tiic Reforms Government by the fact that Jie 
was stated to liave been marked down foi aiiest by 8ir 
Michael O’Du^er But it was characteiistic of liim that he 
was nevei actually aiiested, and his public ombracintis of 
Haikishan Lai and Sn John M.aynard^ could not disyuisf* the 
fact that he was using his ministerial powers to fiiither 
Muhammadan interests Sn Fazl Hussain w.is indi'cd last 
enirnging as the one member of the Refoims Ooveinment 
who WMS gifted with the insisrlit of a statesman ^ Ho 
ieali/('d that the Hindu money-lender was hateful to the 
peasant and paiticularly to the Muh.immadan peasant and 
that the pact patched up between Hindu and Muhammidan 
politicians w.is conti.iiy to eternal \eiities and ( ould not 
enduie But his astute mind had also grasped the lai t that 
the luial lepiesentatives wen* a nia|onty of Legislative 
(buncil, could they be induced to act iimtedlv This he 
soon taught them to do, and the in ban Hindu leaiut to (jii.iil 
befoK* him A.ll-lndia Oougiess Leaders v.iinly (omluned 
the wisdom of the serpent with the genthuress of the do\e 
m then endeavour to assuaue the growung communal bitter- 
ness m the Punjab, w'heie the cause of Hindu- Muhamma Ian 
undy unde’’ Congiess leadership was now® nic^ttievriblv lost 

9 The IjEgislai'ivk Counctl 

Measure not disprtch by the tunes ol sitting, lint b\ 
the advancement of the buMuess 

Bacon, Essay xw 

The futility of non-co-operation became the more 
Eaily sources evident as the machinery of the Reloniis 
Scheme began, slowdy and ponderously, 
to revolve The Punjab has ever been the Ulstei of the 
Oriental Ireland and the canny Punjabi soon set himself to 
see what practical good could be got out of this new deity — 

^ The Finant e Me mber 

^ If, Olio whose aim is the attainmit of aomc politiial objection as 
oppo'ti'd to a, polificia/i who>,o only objection is his own advaiu cineiit 
tI}roiis;h politics 
» IVJ4 
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the Lo^isUtivo Ooiineii— which had dosconded on him tt 
tnadiim H(' fanci(*d tliat a knowledge of its woikings 
might give liim the power to modify a legal system much of 
which was extremely iiksome to him The indigenous law 
of India was a law of status, in the case of Hindus denved 
ultimately from the laws of Manu^ and m that ol Muliam- 
niadans fiom the' Quran ^ In the Punjab, howevei these 
legal systems only applied strictly to the uiban ( lasses The 
iiiial classi's followed an agiicultural < ustom, whidi though 
subject to considerable v.inations, had }et ecu tain undeih mg 
pimciph's , the agnatic lule of inhejitaiKe whuli, how- 
ex ei, was consideiably modified by the pniuiple ol mainti'- 
iiance, accoiding to whuh, bioadly speaklML^ no helpless 
dependent wms left unprovided foi) This ( iistoni liad to a 
laige extent, been |udiGially detennined KideKnue w\is, 
howevei, often made to the leioids ot (ustom^ diawn up 
by Settlement Otlieers when the\ revised the land lexeniie 
Punjab ( iistoin, unlike that of Kngl.ind, was piogiessive, * 
and the J^and Revimue ScttleiiKuits foimed a (onxenient 
oppoitunity toi ie< ordiiig < hanges that had occuiied 

Piom the lust, liowexm, the ne< essity was felt foi some 
powers of oi igiiial legislation As eail) as 1 77 > the ( lo\ eiiioi- 
(Jeiieial in (Vniinil was gumi powaus to m.ike Ib'uulations 
siibjeit to tlie contiol of Home .luthoiitn's These llegula- 
tions ajiplied to all such pioxinces, as max at anv time 
heieaftei be annexed to Bengal ' The Punjab was nexei 
specilicall} so annexed, and was theiefore called a iS'on- 
Hegulation Piovmce ^ Doubt aiose, theiefoie, as to the 
validity ot the Punjab Cml Code*’ the vaiioiis admimstia- 
tixe lules and oulers that had lu'en issued b) the Punjab 
Gox’einiiient, and tlie Bengal Regulations (whose applicabilitx 
to the Punjab was dubious) To lemove this the Punjab 
Laws Act^ was passed, m which all picxious h'gal jnoxnsions 
weie consolidated and le-enacted 

1 64 * LFR ant 

LFR 10 > ® LFR 

Rnvnj i nm ® LFR 200 02 

* Act IV of 1872 anundod by Act Xll of 1878 
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In 187(^ piovision was made^ for making rules having 
The Frontiei foice of law in tracts in an elementary 

Crimea stage of progress When such tracts had been 

lation scheduled by the order of the Secretary of 

Stato, the Governor could (after obtaining the assent of the 
(70\ ernoi-Generdl2 m Council) make foi them liegulations 
liaving the force of law In the Punjab the tracts so schedul- 
ed weie the districts of Mianwali and Der.i Gh.izi Khan, the 
tahsil of Leiah in the Muzaffargarh district and the pargana 
of Spiti 111 the Kulu sub-division of the Kancia district 
Of such legulatioiis the most iinpoitant was tlie Frontiei 
Climes Hegulation, which was in loi(<* in all tlie above 
tracts except Spiti It empowered the Ooputv Commis- 
sionei to inflict sentences iiji to fourteen yeais impiisonment 
on the hnding of a Council of Kldeis the oidei Iieing subject 
to the conflimation of the Coniinissioru'i in cases wheie tlie 
sentence exceeded seven years the Commissionei liaving 
also revisional juiisdiction mall cases 

‘ In a state of society wheie the lieieditarc blood-fciid 
was an ac( opted institution and Molent cnine pievalent, but 
where a notoi ions cnminal could oftem count on immunity 
because no one would daie to give evidence openh, this 
system was a most \aluable adjunct to the moie formal 
piocesses of the legulai couits ” In sououscahos whole 
the police failed to obtain evidence that would satisfy a 
regiilai couit, the Depute Commissioiiei could make ovei tlie 
emjuiiy to a Council of Eldeis, tomposc'd of the leading men 
of the lor alit) , or fiom outside if loc al feeling lan higli This 
Council made a local enquiry m then own w'a}, paitl\ 
seciet, ])aitly public, recording statements without being 
bound by tlie stiict rules of evidence and often tapping 
Sources of e\idenc*e not knowm to the police The} then 
heard what the accused and his witnesses had to say, and 
like a British juiy, came to a definite finding as to the guilt or 
innocence of the accused It was then open to the District 

^ Under Act 33 Vict Cap 3 (1870) now superseded by C and 0 Geo 
V Cap 61 (Government of India Aet, 1915) iSection 71 

® , the Viceroy . 

® Jirga 
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Magistrate, after hearing the accused, to accept the finding, 
and if this meant conviction to pass a sentence up to four- 
teen years’ imprisonment in very heinous cases If lie dis- 
agreed he could discharge the accused or order furthei enqi” ' \ 
by the same Council of Eldei.s oi by a new one Tlie systfin 
was very elastic and on the whole worked sik ct^ssfully, 
provided that the District Magistrate knew his men and the 
Council of Elders did their work thoroughlv and honestly ^ 

Meanwhile the growing legislative confusion m the 
The Punjab Government of India had been dissolved bv the 
UoumH'of Coum.ils Act of I8bl The tliiee sepa- 

1897 i.ite presidencies were brought into a common 

system , the legislative and administrative author itv of the 
Governor- General in Council was asserted ovei all then 
inhabitants , while the pnnoiple of recogni/ang local needs 
and welcoming local knowledge was admitted, so that local 
Councils were cieated and a few non-ofhcial and even Indian 
members introduced in an advisory capacity But partly 
at least out of anxiety to prevent the authority of the exe- 
cutive from being impaired (as m Warren Hastings days) 
by any other rival institution without administrative res- 
ponsibility, it was expressly declared that the Council were a 
mere legislative committee of the Goveinraent and not the 
germ of responsible institutions It was not, how e\ ei, till 
1897 that a Council of nine members was actually established 
in the Punjab and ‘ as the system of election was still looked 
on with suspicion by the majority of the population it was 
entirely nominated ”2 The powers of the Punjab Council 
so constituted were purely legislative and were exeicised 
subject to the contiol of the Governor-General m Council, 
to whom all Bills containing penal clauses were submitted for 
previous sanction, and to whom also every project of law was 
forwarded for transmission to the Secretary of State before 
it was introduced into Council. Before any measuie cairied 
through the Council could become law, it required the assent 
of the Lieutenant-Governor and of the Governor-General 
in Council ® 

1 P.A R 101, 140-42 , PAR (1922-23) 9 , O'Dwyer 45, 122 

* 0'Dwy>r 371 * PAR 143-4 
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3 Ioantuii(' the prolonged rule of the Cotihon ativr 
Moil(v P<"t\ in En^ilaml had ended in the debacle 

rounnJ^ ^ a(hont of tli(' InlxMal 

paitv to po-wei (nine an ineiea.sed svinpa^-hv with the 
(lo( trim's of the Cou<»iess paitv and a detei mination to 
in dee a fiuther advance in tiie direction of .si'lf-uovein- 
ineiit Loid .Moilev, the new Secietaiv of State' foi 
India was faf ed witli the ddhi idt pioidi'in of fusiiiiz 
in out' single uove'inment the two elements whuh lie 
disieined in the oiniins of Biitish powen in India He 
hope'd to lih'iid tlie piinnple of autoiiacv deiivi'd fioin 
!MonhuI empeioi.s andHindnKino.s witli tin* piiiu pih' of ( onsti- 
tutionalisru deiivi'd lioin the Hiitish (down .uid P.iihanient 
to (leate* a constitutional autociaev which difteinm top 
Cain from Asiatic dc'spntism should hmcl itself to uovc'in hv 
lulc' sliould call to its coimc il ic'pH'seiitativ c's ol ,dl inti'ii'sts 
whuli weie c-apahle of bemu leprc'sc'i.tc'd ,ind should mc'ic'lv 
lesc'i \(* to itsc'lf 111 the foi'iiofa iiaiiow majoiitv [uedomi- 
nant and absolute [lowet Hc' hopc'd to < ic'afc a constitii- 
tion about winch camsei vativ c' opinion would c i \ st.illi/c' .ind 
oflei substantial opposition to anv fnithei c hanm' Hi' 
anticipated that tlie austociatic c'lomc'iit m soc u'tv and the 
modeiate tncni, foi whom theue w.is then no place in Indian 
politics, would lanue themselves on the side' of the Uovein- 
ment, and oppose any luithei shifting of the balance of 
powei and any attempt to clenioc lati/c' Indian institutions i 
In piiisiiance of this object the puniufial Leiiislative 
Councils weie c oiisiclerahlv c'nlaitfc'cl and weie granted 
powei to pass lesolutions on the huduc't or am other mattei 
of yenc'ia) public mtc'iest The pnueiple of elec tion to these 
Councils was spc'cihc ally reco<);ni/ecl, tlioiu<ii the powei of 
nomination was icdainecl to a ceitain extent The i ecvulations 
issued undei the Vet c related non-ofheial majoriticss m all 
the piovmcial Leoislatmo Councils 2 At the' same tune 
the inlc's ic'iiulatm^ then piocedure were so modifn^d as to 
icivc* them veu much wider oppoitumties of expiessm^ their 
opinion on administiative matters Questions miulit he 
^ t /; 14. * Sitnth Inaiit 777 
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asked and resolutions mo\e{l on matters of puhlie intinest 
TliK'e non-offu lal memlxTS sat on tlie Fmanee Committee 
of the Punj.d) Coinu il and took an <utiv<* pait in the dis( iis- 
sious on tlie Eudiret ’ [n lOOM fi\c si'ats weie thrown oj -i 
to (deition and all f(‘ll to Midiammadans, theiehv (aea^in^ 
a TTindii-Sikh at K'v.im e In of six scats op(‘n to elution 

foil! w ('] e ( ai 1 ie<l l)\ II nidus, fine hv a Sikh, and onl\ onehva 
Arnhnnnnadan thus < icMtin;^ a .Muhammadan ^iievance, as 
th(' Midiammad.ins wine the majotitv' ol iht pojiiilation 
Tin' niimhei of (dei led s(‘ats was tlnui iik rease<! to eleven, so 
.IS to ol. tain . I \\id(i i'“|U(>snit,ilion .ind the numhei ofofhcial 
nnaitheis iedu< ed to cle\cn , hut to km til\ anomalous results 
amona .i [leoph* 1)\ whom el(M tion w.is <tenei,illv luntlnn 
(IisikmI not un<ieistoo(| snx seats were K'seivtMl foi noniina- 
tiMl Indl.ins Thes(‘ measuies heiiiu (autioiish ])toaiessi\ e, 
met Aitli tlie .ippnn.d of .ill communities h'ot in the 
Puni.il), ('MM t ions tin'll .is now, followed (ommunal Inu's 
and .1 mcinlx'i ol tin' Contiiess p.iit v who visiti'd the Pio\iiue 
in the .lutiimn of PUT to stn up inti'iest m the new Kefoims 
h'lln'int' < oinplanied tli.it h(' laid mi't theie Hindus, Muliam- 
mad.ins and Sikhs lint no*" .i sinuh* Indian ^ 

Tin* Moi le\ -Minlo'^ CouikiI woiked well enouMh 
Tin fufcijiK m the Punjab, but m othi'i Provim es 
^ Ksnlts wi'ie less s.i,tisf.u toi\ Non-otticial 
membi'TS di'MitiMl themselves to jHiieh desti active tnticism 
This was attiibuted to a hu k of that sense ot lesponsibilitv 
which tin' Alontajiu-Chelmsfoul^ Kefoims w'cte intended to 
siipplv \eeoidni<tly the Cox ernnient of India Act of 1019 
bestowed lesponsible (bneinment on the Piovinccs the 
noiin.d life of a pioviina.il Legislative Council bein^ three 
>eais The Covi'inoi could only occ.isionally address the 
Council but he .ippointed the Inst President, whose functions 
coi responded to those of Hie Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons and who ridained Ins ofiice foi foui years Subse- 

1 r ^ R 147 

- o Du I/O 171 2 

® So calltMl from J orilMoilov Stuetaic of State for, and ImuiJMinto, 
\uoiov of. fndia 

* So < all( d fiom thin onlv bcgetteis, JTi Mont.igii, Sciictaiv ot 
State toi, and Loid Clwlnisfoid, \ iteioc of, India 
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quent Presidents were elected by the Council itself. 
When the Governor wished to withhold his assent from 
a Bill passed by the Council he could return it for reconsidera- 
tion either in whole or in part, together with any amendment 
which he might recommend, or he might reserve the Bill 
for the consideration of the Viceroy Where a Governor’s 
Legislative Council refused leave to introduce or failed to 
pass, in a form recommended by the Governoi, an\ Bill 
dealing with a reserved subject, the Goveinoi might certify 
that the passage of the Bill ^vas essential for the discli.irge 
of his responsibility for the subject , after which the Gover- 
nor’s signature alone sufficed to conv^'rt the Bill into an Act 
of the provincial legislature The Governor was tlnni re- 
quired to send an authentic copy of the enactment to the 
Viceroy who rc'served the Act foi the signihcation of His 
Majesty’s pleasuio and upon the signilieation ot such assent 
by His Majesty m Council and the notification tliiueof by 
the Governor this Act has the same force and effect as an 
Act passed by the local legislature and duly ashonted to. 
No such Act could be presented for His Majesty’s assent 
until it had been laid before Parliament for eight days ^ 

Apart from its mam function of legislation, the new 
InHiunce Legislature plaved a very important jiait in 
influencing the Executive Eesoliitions jiassed 
ovpv tho by the Couneil on any subject, ii^served 

Executive qj. tiansferred, though not hmding on Govtiii- 

ment, carried weight as the expression of the will of 
the elcx/ted representatives of the people The exeicise 
by the Couneil members of their right to obtain mfoima- 
tion by means of questions both enlarged the Couiicirs 
knowledge of the functions of the Executive, and brought 
to the notice of the Executive those aspects of the 
Administration which were arousing popular interest or 
criticism Agam, apart from the Statutory Committee on 
Public Accounts, twelve Standing Committees each con- 

1 PAR 148 so, 

* Oil Finance, Canals, Jails, Industries, Co operatne fjocieties, 
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taming a majority of elected members famihansed non- 
official members of Councils with the processes of administra- 
tion But the most effective way of making its influence 
felt upon the Council, lay m its control over finance ^ 

The first Punjab Reforms Council was elected at 
The h irst Re ^ beginning of 

forms Council 1921 On the whole it represented the 
more modeiate current of political opinion 
111 the Piovmce and was le.idj to approach lacial ques- 
tions in a fneiidlv spmt The lesidential qualification 
excluded the carpet-bagger fiom rural constituencies, which 
were represented mainly h} landi'd piopiietors of moflerate 
means, in dose touch with the needs of their constitueucKs 
Cautious, and strongly imhiu'd wuth the conseivative ideas 
traditionally associated with the farmei class, it was some 
time before the\ lealized how' to woik the complicated 
machinery of the (.^ounc il Crhan membeis wcie for the most 
part lawyers, with a sprinkling of commercial men and 
retired officials Muhammadans in the (^oimcil, led hv the 
Minister Sir Fa/1 i Husain,the only prominent paitv leadei 
were organized into a jiractically solid party of 35 Mainly 
repiesenting luial constituem les, they formed also the bulk 
of a ruial party, winch allied itself with lural Hindus and 
Sikhs, when (juestions arosi' which affected iiiial, as opposed 
to urban interests A. proposal to facilitate the acquisition 
of land for industrial purposes was suspected by the luial 
members to foieshadow an attempt to repeal the Vlienatioii 
of Land Act, the i'haUa of the Punjab peasant and 

was therefore rejected 

(Still more solid was the party of the official members, 
<vlways in constant attendanc(‘, and at the beck and 
call of the Executive Council It had been one of Mi 
Montague’s most amiable intentions that official, no less 
than non -official, membeis of Council should give leality to 
its debates by expressmg their true opinions on the questions 
under discussion But the old secretariat Adam was not to 


be exercised by the good intentions of a distant Secretary of 
tjtate , strong in its own self-righteousness it hated citicism , 
1 FAR 1.11, p 108 
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and especially that informed criticism which only an official 
could give Official members were therefore muzzled, except 
on special occasions when they were allowed to give a parrot- 
like exposition of the policy of Go\ ernment and this muz/1- 
mg order was extended as far as possible to the non-official 
Government nominees Manv of them chafed hitteily at a 
system which reduced them to a low of Eobots condemned 
to listen for long hours to speeches which kept them from 
their ordinary official duties, and which could make no 
difference to votes which W'^ere in any ease hypothecated to 
Government 

The Second Reforms Council, elected m December 
1923, contained a repiesentation of the 
“ Swaraj party an element unknown 

to its predecessoi The party itself never 

secured a wide following in the Punjab, 
orgamzation noi its resources were equal to 
those attamed m some other provinces, nor perhaps had it 
in a province of peasant proprietors with strong military 
traditions so easy a field for its entei prise as it found else- 
whei c The presence m the Province of one or tw o promi- 
nent leadeis of the Congress paity was ptuhaps more res- 
ponsible for any success attained b\ the Swaraj section at 
the polls than the strength of its propaganda or the force 
of its appeal to the people These leaders undoubtedly 
exercised great influence over the lawyer and trading classes, 
and the combination represented rather a union of those 
who were opposed to the iiiral and agricultural interests 
than a genuine adherence to the tenets of the Congress 
programme The Swaraj party m the Punjab might perhapa 
be described rather as urban and pro-Hmdu than nationalist, 
its successes were mamly confined to urban electorates, 
where its opponents, who belonged to the “Moderate” party, 
had no defined platform But while the ‘ Swaraj ” party 
in the Council mamtamed a pohey generally antagomstic 
to Government pioposals, it was not m itself sufficiently 
numerous and its inherent antipathy to the predommant 
^ Swara]s=Honie Rule, the left wing oi the Congnss part}. 


The S'econd 
Reforms 
Council 
(J924 6) 

neither its 
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rural hloc m the Council was such that it was unable 
to produce incidents similar to those which characterized 
tlie f Jentral Assembly and some othei provincial Legislatures. 

The abolition of the residential qualification had offered 
a wider field of selection to rural constituencies, whose repre- 
sentatives were now both bolder and more unded in pressing 
the claims ot the rural (“lasses on the Council The raising 
of occupiers' rates on canal-irrigated lancls seemed to piovide 
the only obvious method of obtaining mcieased levenue 
But the rural majority were not unnaturally' reluctant to 
approve a form of taxation which w'oiild fall entirely on their 
own community Even the Salt Tax, anathema to Congress 
politif lans, seemed to them preferable, in that it would affect 
the urban as well as the lural consumer The agricultural 
repi esentative attached the highest importance to placmg 
on a statutoiv basis the procedure foi the assessment of land 
revi'iuie A Bill for tins purpose had been framed by the 
Lo( ell Gov('inment, but was dropped in view* of the unwillmg- 
ncss of the Government of India to endorse the proposals 
m the form m which they were framed The occupiers’ rates 
were laised by executive Older, but the effect of this step, 
comfuned with the inability ot I lie provincial Government 
to put forward a Land Revenue Bill, and the veto put on a 
Bill foi the Registration of Mone\ -lenders, was to put some 
strain on the allegiance of the rural party, on w-hose support 
the constant opposition of the Swaraj members compelled 
Go\ernment to rely. 

It was at such moments that Government 

„ , turned to its Ministers, for advice and 

rrinciples 

governing the assistance hrom its gagged and fettered 
ofMims^rs* officials it could not hope for any help, 

and the whole busmess of lobbying, of 
propaganda, and of vote-catching fell on the Ministers Two 
qualifications were therefore required m a Minister, an almost 
Secretariat servihty to Government, combmed with an 
apparent freedom from Government control A Chief Secre- 
tary at heart, he must openly pose as a popular Tribune. 
Naturally men with such qualifications were not easy to find 
When Mmisters were first appointed, it was impossible to 
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forecast the lines on which party feeling would range itself 
in the new Council At the outset, the obvious and natural 
course was to select Ministers who would primarily represent 
the interests of the different communities With the emer- 
gence of a rural bloc m the Council, capable at times of 
subordmatmg communal distinctions m a common pro- 
gramme, it was possible to consider in the selection of Minis- 
ters a principle more strictly in accoid wuth constitutional 
requirements. 

Ch Lai Chand, ^ the successor of Lala Harkishan Lai, 
though a Hindu, came into the Council as a suppoitei 
of the programme of the agricultural party, and he and 
the Muhammadan Minister Sir Fazl-i-Hussain presented 
therefore a combination which could be said on most questions 
to represent the feelings of the piedominant majoiity in the 
Council Ch Lai Chand was a man of strong character with 
administrative abilities acquired in work on the Kohtak 
District Board ^ His district experience had taught him 
the administrative value of the English official, and he himself 
was inspired by a desire for the deliverance of the agricultuiist 
(and particularly the Hindu agiiculturist of the soutli-east) 
from the shackles of the money-lender. He had alreadv 
laid the foundation of an active, though small rural Hindu 
party, when by the machinations of the money-lending 
Congress party a corruption case was concocted against 
him Congress influence dommated the High Gouit, which 
nominated an urban Hindu to try the case, whose result, 
adverse to Ch Lai Chand, was consequently a foregone 
conclusion Ch Lai Cnand’s Hmdu successor, though an 
agriculturist, had neither his character nor his ability Con- 
sequently after the election of the third Council in Decembei, 
1926, the Governor Sir Malcolm Hailey, decided to revert 
to the original practice, and an urban Hmdu was substituted, 
his appomtment marking a definite abandonment of the 
principles of party (or so-acalled constitutional) Government 3 

1 Ch =Chaudri— originally denoted a minor local thief (See F R , 

180, 2')7) now a courtesy title for Jats of whomCh Lai Chand was one' 
See Appendix VII 

® I speak from my own experience, as Deputy Commissioner of the 
ilohtak District where I found Ch Lai Chand’s help invaluable 

3 PAR 15l-5,PAR (1922-3) 23-40, PAR (1923-4) 1-3, 
PA ff (1924-5) 110 12, 117 ' ' 



CHAPTER n 

THE STATE AND THE LAND 
1. -L4ND Admimstration, 

Much food IS in the tillage of the poor , 

Hut there is that is destroyed by reason of injustice 
Proverbs xiii 23 

The most pressing pioblem facing the Biitish on 
Land annexation was that of land revenue, which 

I (, v< nuf }iad from the earliest times constituted the only 

rnateri.il item in the State revenue The Hindu kings had 
taki'ii a share of the prodiue of their demesne lands not 
geiieially exceeding a (piartei the actual amount being 
measuied by the village accountants and collected m kind 
bv the village headmen A similar procedure was follow- 
('d I)\ their subordinate chiefs in the lands delegated to them, 
m I etui n foi ceitain feudal s»>i vices 

Tins pioceduie was adoptcnl and s\ stc'matised b} the 
Muhammadan iiivadeis who liowever w'ere less restrained 
in tlieii demands fiom those wlioiii thev legaided as inhdels 
V ladical modification was intioduced with Akbai’s cash 
assessment undei which the State took a lump sum from 
each holding mstc'ad of a shaie of the produce' But his 
s\ stem w as too complicated It necessitatc'd the emplo\ ment 
ot a laige staff of suboclinate oflic lals, who toured about 
mcMsui iiig the cultivated land and assessing ' the cash sums 
pa} aide Vfter Akbai's death these officials got out of con- 

tiol, the “ assessmemts ” weie graduallv abandoned, it be- 
ing moie satisfactoiy foi all parties to agiee to a lump- 
sum payable by the village and foi which the headmen were 
responsible As the Moghul Empire became more unwieldy 
in si/e and less efficient m administration larger and lar- 
ger areas were granted out to revenue farmers, wffio became 
responsible for the land revenue, which they themselves 
recovered from the villagers The system lent itself to 
extortion, and on their airival in Bengal the British found 
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the land revenue practically equivalent to an econonuc 
rent By the limitation of their demand the British cieat 
ed a transferable proprietary right m land vested m owners 
responsible for the land revenue In Bengal and Oiidh 
tins ownersliip was genetally (onferied on the old 3Ioghul 
revenue farmers or their successors in Agia and the Punjab 
on the members of the joint village communities In the 
Punjab the Sikhs had brought the Moghul Empire to an end, 
before a class of revenue farmers had time to arise Tire 
Sikh administration was itself hostile to larger landowners 
Where such had survived the British generally limit erl their 
claims to a percentage on th(‘ land levenue Meantime 
“Settlement Officers" weie appointed to decide on the 
amount of land revenue due on each parcel of land, and w ho 
in each case should be responsible foi it Cash assess- 
ments were bxcd for teinis of twenty or thiitv veais after 
which reassessments were made As a corollary to this, 
a valualile register of land titles was drawn up foi all agii- 
cultuial land throughout the Province and st 'ps wt'ie 
gradually taken to keep it up to date 

In spite of the defects incidental to a bxtal land ie\ eiiue, 
which was rigorously collected every veai whatever the 
character of the harvest, the British laud levenue svstem 
was nevertheless an improv^ement on aiu thing that had pie- 
ceded it The cultivator knew how' much he had to pay, 
and he was secuied against furthei exactions authorised oi 
unauthorised ^ The prevalenci* of the peasant pioprietoi 
became the mam feature of the agiieultiiial economv of 
the Province and the collection of land revenue fiom him 
in a country with a scanty and variable lamfall hi ought 
the administration into particularly close touch with the 
agricultural classes and agricultural pioblems 2 

For the purpose of revenue management the 
Scheme of rc- f’rovince IS now divided into 29 districts, in 
venue admiu- charge of each of which is a Deputy Commis- 
istration sioner These districts are grouped into hve 
divisions each under a Commissioner The Commissioner 
1 L F.R 347 .S. * A. a M, 9 
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<3Xoicis('8 control over the revenue officers and revenue courts^ 
of his division and is himself subject to the geneial control of 
the Financial Commissioner, who, under Government, is the 
head of the revenue administration At the headquaiters of 
each distiict are seveial executive officers of the Punjab Civil 
Service, who assist the Deputy Commissioner in his levenue 
and otliei duties, one of them, the Revenue Assistant being 
chosen for his special .iptitude for revenue work 

Fach distiict is divided into three oi fotii //{/iw/s, m each 
of which there IS a taAsddrti w’th an assistant oi naih-t(ihsd<lar 
to help him In a few tah-.ih there aie two naih-tahsilddis, 
one of whom sometimes has special charge of an outlying 
portion of till' tahsil, then known as a >ifb-ta/i^ 2 l Similarly 
in som(‘ districts one or moie outlying tahsiU are foirned 
into a sub-di vision and put m special charge of a lesi- 
dent Extra Vssistant (Commissioner called the Sub-Divi- 
sioual Offirei or S D O (tor shoit) Before the Reforms, 
Assistant Commissioners weie often jmt in chaige of 
sub-di visions as it gave them an admirable oppoitunity 
of learning tlieii woi k \V ilhin his own sub-division such an 
officer performs all tht* luties usually entiusterl to a 
llevenue Vssistant ^ 

The unit of levemie administration is an estate ^ ^hich 
IS usuallv identic.il wPh a village * V tah',fl as a nile con- 
tains fiom two to foul hundred villages, from ea(ffi of wliicn 
the Deputy Commissionei collects land levenue Kach estate 
has a sepaiate recoid of lights in land and ,i separate regis- 
tei of agricultural statistics All its pioprietois are still by 
law, though no longer m jnactice, jointly lesponsible foi the 
payment of land revenue,, and m then dt'alings with CtO\ em- 
inent they are leprc^sented liy one or more headmen,^ who 
receive as lemuneration f've per cent on the land revenue of 
the village The bond which unites the proprietary body is 
frecjuently a strong one, based on kinship , but in man\ parts 
of the Province it is, owing to historical accidents or physical 
peculiarities, of a very loose nature In any case, however, 
the village system forms an essential part of the adminis- 

1 P 170 ® Mahal 

■'Ll M 20,i, --1 (' M 0 * Mauza 
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tratioii, and to make it still more effective villa4es are group- 
ed into circles or zatls over each of which appointed a 
zaMa) from among the leading landowners Those 
zaiUla)s receive their emoluments from Govornmcid, and 
form a very valuable unofficial agencv' connecting the ad- 
ministration with the agricultural classes There is also 
an official chain connecting the village with the tahsd 
The estates are grouped into small circles for each of which 
a village accountant^ is appointed who i« lesponsiblc foi 
the maintenance of records and statistics About twcnt} 
of these circles form the chaige of a qmiKutjo who super- 
vises the village accountants and is himself i esponsible to 
the tahsiJdai ^ 

The duties of the tnhsddm within liis tah'^d aie 
Tahsildara and almost as manifold as those of the Ueput) 
naib tahfeilclars Commissioner within his distiict His niagis- 
tenal Avork is impoitant and he may, if (li«fre(*t]v guided 
be veiy useful m preventing abuses in tlc' working of the 
police In all matters of administiation he must be. witlun 
his own charge, the Deputy CommissioiKT's jirincipal agent, 
and his pow'f'rtor good or e\il is veiy gie.it His eHi< icruy, 
moie than that of any othei officei in the distrut exi ejit 
the Keveniie Assistant, depends on hi^ capai it} foi i(‘veniie 
work No ilegiee of excellence in otliei lespect^J can <itoue 
foi failuie to properly direct anil control the village ai count- 
ants and qapungof., to collect the revemu* pum tiially wliero 
the people are able to pay, and to point out piomptly to the 
Deput} Commissioner any failuie of ciops oi calaniit} ot 
season, which lenders suspensions or remissions of land 
revenue necessary ® For purely land ie\eniic puipo^es, 
tahsils are divided yearly between the tahsildai and the nod) 
tahsddm, though it is recogiuzed that this division must 
not be allowed to detract from the tahsildar^' goueial res- 
ponsibility for the administration of his tahi>d as a wliole 
The appointment of tahsildats and nmb-taJmklais rests 
with the Financial Commissioner and the Commissioner, 

^ Pdtwart 
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rospectively, vacant posts beinj< partly filled up by direct 
appointments and paitlv by promotion from the lower ranks 
Honest and industrious villaf^e accountants have been knowp 
to iiso to the rank of tahsihlai'> and the possibility of such o 
I ISO is a great (if not the onlv) inducement to honesty and 
industry in the losvei ranks of land revenue ofhi uls 

Possibilities of promotion to the Punjab Civil Sei vice now 
foim the chief attiaction of the post of tahsiMai , whose pav is 
now tpiite dispropoitionate to liH impoitaine aiul respon- 
sibilities ^ Dining the \\ ii experience had shewn that the 
tah'>)hhr was the oiu' official who < oiild get the thinjis done 
and amongst the ofhcials lew anted foi their leriuiting and 
(ttli»M Wai activities, the Uth^ihlais wen* speciallv con- 
spicuous To the nieutalitv ol the llefoims Coveinment 
then'foie the post seemed taint<*d with t )'I)w \ eieanism and 
/u/rsddfDs were speciallv ex< bided fiom the r'lihaiK ements 
of pay which wen* lavished on the higlu*i-i)aid ofhcials gene- 
lallv at tiiattmic \dh(*im<i too clos(*lv to the piinciple 
tliat To him that hath shall more be enven that Covern- 
meiit. was prodiijal m its gifts to the bet tei -placed Indians, 
but (lid nothinii foi the uiideipaid intellectual pioletaiiat. 
Kven the viUage aicoimt.mts onlv got the i pav incieased 
bv thieatenmg to go on stiike and paialvse land .nln’inis- 
tiation thioughout the Piovime But then () Dwyeiian 
tiaditions k('pt the /u/rsi/du/s m the path of lovaltv to 
a (ioveinment, whuh tewaided lovaltv m the mannei 
customaiy with (leatuies of its kind 

The tahstldai (,in onlv be efln lent if he is given 
Inspection ot a faitly fiee hand, and it n tlieiefoie neiessaiy 
tcvhsil offices should be peiiodicaUv inspected 

to s('e that he is not .ibusing his tiiist Bveiv lah<id office 
should lie thorouiihlv overhauled eveiv six moniht The 
Deputy Cominissionei should himself inspect it at least once 
a vear If he cannot make the second inspection himself he 
should direct the Kevenue Assistant or some othei expenenc- 
('d Extra Assistant Commissionei, to make it foi him The 
sciutmy should include all blanches ot work — Judicial 
1 LAM 2A'2-1 ,PA R 2«4 7, p 114 
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^both Civil ami criminal) troasuiv, stamps, excise (lovcin- 
ment loans to agriculturists, land levcnuc, and the qmitiiKjo s 
records Special attention should he given to the evamma- 
tioii of records of lights and agnciiltiiial statistics The 
land levcniie accounts should he examined to see wliether 
they are regularly kept up, and whethei the .imonnts due to 
Government are punctiiaJIv leali/ed and w ithout an\ im- 
necessaiy resoit to coercive prm esses The causes of all 
outstanding balances should be traced \ peifimctoiy m- 
speetion is worse than useless , and it time is limited, it is best 
to take up one oi nioie branches of work and examine them 
thoroughly, and to leave the rest foi .i futiiie occasion 
Time for such inspections can often be b(‘st found in the liot 
weathei, when ordiiiaiy woik tends to be hghtei owing to the 
departure of Government to the hills ^ 

The general contiol of tlie revenue admmisMa- 
Powois of IS exerfised b> the Revenue Financial 

revemic' Commissioner, whose multifaiious Standing 

officers Orders represent the accumulated expeiiem e 

of two geneiatioiis of able revenue olhcers Tlu'V liavi' the 
great meiit that thev can be modihed to meet tlie needs of 
experience without the need of a cumbrous b'gislativ e 
procedure The Punjab land svstem a ('xpounded m the 
Land Revenue and Tenancy Acts,-^ tlie rules under those 
Acts and the Financial Commissioner’s Standing Oiders 
can compare favoiiiably wnth any m the world for eht'ap- 
ness and simplicity It enables any piirchasei of land to 
obtain, foi a trifling sum, a complete histoiy of the tenures 
of anv piece of la ml from the time of the Brit.ish occupation 
Apart fiom his Standing Orders the Financial Commissionei 
gives special orders hxing the amounts and dates of the 
instalments by which land revenue is paid, ami sanctioning 
the oxtieme steps necessary when land levenue camiot be 
recovered by the milder piocesses usually employed ^ 
The le venue powers of Commissioners are mainly con- 
fined to the exercise of geneial control, there being piac- 
tically no particular matter which they can. deal with on 
1 L A M 236 ^ P. A J{ 250 
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then own initiative.^ Most revenue proceedings are initiat- 
ed by the Deputy Cornmissionei, the Kevenue Assistant, 
the lahsiklar or naih-tahsildat 2 Such an officer mav lefer 
any case, which he is empowered to dispose of, to a suhordi 
nate levenue officer for investigation, and may decide he 
case on the report of the lattei, thonjih lie should geneially 
himself give the parties .1 healing Civil < ouits lia\<‘ no 
jurisdiction ni respeit of matters de-alt with bv le-venue 
officers * On the othei hand am onlei which a Civil or 
Criminal Court issues foi the attae hment 01 sale of la in I 01 
of the produce of land must be executed thiough the Deputv 
Commissioner 01 a revenue officei appointed bv him foi that 
purpose- '• 

Administrative contiol is e-\ercised ovei all the 
revenue- officers in a district bv it.s Collector 111 a div iMon 
by its Coininissionei, and in the whole province by the Finan- 
( lal (V)mmissioner Eveiv controlling officer has aiithoiity 
to witheliaw a case from any of his subordinate and eithei 
hoar It lumself or refer it toi disposal to some other levenue 
officei nuclei his contiol ® Hevenue* olheeis of all giades 
possess Luge powers of lev levying then own orders and those 
of then piedecessois. jiiovidod no appeal against them has 
been lodged ’ The law of appeal is very simple (Jri- 
ginal oiders passed by his suboidmates aie appealable to 
the De-piity Commissionei and original orders of the Deputv 
Commissioner to the Commissioin-i An ordei eonhimed 
on hrst appeal is hnal and under no c iicumstances can there 
be more than a second appeal The only cases which can 
come before the Financial Commissionei on appeal aie those 
in which Commissioners have modihed 01 reversed oiiumal 
oiders passed by Deputv Commissioner * 

The primary duty of levenue officei s is the 
collection of land levenue There is nothing 
of Qn which the happiness of subjects and the 
incarijtimca stability of governments more depends than 
the way m which levenue is assessed and 
‘ L ,1 M 250 

* LAM 251 For icvcnue purjKJsos the Deputy Comlm■^^^ouo^ 
18 known as a Collector, the Kevenue Assistant as an Assistant Collector, 
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collected. The old monarchy m France, which at one 
time had conferred great practical benefits on that 
country, was gradually undermined by its failure to limit 
the amount of its taxation, and to distribute it fairly over 
the difierent classes of the community. As a result it fell with 
a crash which shook the whole of Europe ^ The income of 
eaiJv Indian rulers was always mainly derived from the 
shaie of the produce of the soil which the state claimed as 
its own , the collection of this share constituted the most 
important function of then administration and is still one 
of the chief duties of a Deputy Commissioner ^ A sense of 
kinship with his people, oi a fear of diiving them to despera- 
tion sometimes inclined a lulei to moderation in land revenue 
collection , but seventy was the general rule, and a gov ei iioi 
who lemitted his quota legularly to the King’s treasuiv liad 
little to fear from inquisitions into his methods of eolleetion 
It was easier to screw the levenue out of the peasantiv bv 
peisoiial indignities oi bodily toitiire than by thethieat of 
deiirivmg them of then lands, for if the eultivatoi was driven 
awai, there was geiieially no one to take his place 

When the East India Company became responsible 
foi the government of Bengal and of the Moith -Western 
Provinces^ its regulations were dominated bv the feeling 
th it it was at once moie logical and more humane to 
attach the land than to torture the jieison of one whose 
land revenue was m arrears Th(> powei of conhning 
det.iulters was carefully guaicled and limited, but the 
ficMjuent sales of the land of defaulters led to the giadual 
expiopnation of the old landowning classes These evils 
had beim laid bare and lemedied before the annexation 
of the Punjab, when the collection of revenue, though 
still too iigid and mechanical, was never characterised b) 
the haishness that prevailed in the valley of the Canges ^ 
The land revenue of a holding, being a cash 
commutation of the right of Government to 

methSL of ^ ‘s properly 

eolleetion declared to be the hrst charge upon the rents 
^ LA M 4:91 ^ L i M 497 ’ 

® LAM 499 * Now the United Proven cs (see p 14 ) 

® LAM )()0 
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profits, and produce tlieieof It is the Deputy ( oni- 
missioner’s business to safeguard this right Without his 
consent no court can attach the rents, profits, or piodiu c 
until the current land revenue and anv arrears that nici\ .»(■ 
due have been paid Orders issued liy Civil anil Criminal 
courts foi the attachment of land, or any inti-rest in land m 
the produce of land, must, thercfoie, be addressed to .md 
executed by, the Revenue Department ^ It -seemed at 
one tune natural to enforce tin* Oovernment hen on the 
produce liy making the instalments of land reveruu tall 
due before the crops from which they were to be iKpiidated 
were cut But in practice this plan led to great abu-es and 
was given up before the formal annexation® of the Funiab 
Instalments are now arranged so as to become pas able 
shortly after the garnering of the crops ® It is the dut\ of 
the village headman to collect the icvnue from the land- 
owners and pay it into the tnh''d treasury But if he lan 
show thai he has done his best and failed, his responsibility 
foi an arrear is no greater than that of the other meml)eis 
of the biotherhood, and he should not be made then s« ape- 
goat ^ 

To aid the lafmldoi m keeping an eye on the collection 
for each estate a separate village account of rleinand aiul 
receipts® is kept up by the tahsil levenue accountants ^ 
As it IS impoitant that the tahsildat should be abb' to see 
at a glance the whole of what he has to realize from each 
estate, the demand is shown not only on account ot land 
revenue, both fixed and fluctuatmg, but also on account of 
difierent items of miscellaneous grazing dues on State lands " 
process fees, ** local rates, ® canal w ater rates and so on U nder 
each item of demand is shown each receipt under that head 
with the date of payment 1“ It is the duty of the village 
accountant after the autumn harvest inspections^ is over to 
give the headman a list, showing the demand due uni lei 

^ LAM .jOl * ( e under the ItegeiK v (L F R 208 ) 

® L A M rm * LAM-iO'i » hluitnuin 

• Wasil baqi naw%s ’ tirnt * lolltrina 

• The mam source of income of the Distiict Boaid, leiicd as a 

percentage on the land reienue and for practical purposes harcllc dis- 
tinguishable from it LAM «07 *1 hhanj girduwan 
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(lirtt^icnt hotids^ from the owner of each holding ^ This 
list IS brought up to date and corrected, if necessary, after 
thu spiing liaivest inspection ® The village accountant 
IS hound to explain the accounts to the headman, but ho is 
foiluddcn to ]ia\e anything to do with the actual colled ion 
of tlic nioiiev He should give each headman foi presen- 
tation at the faltsd a memorandum'^ showing under the 
piopci lii'ads the amounts to be paid in® On his ai rival 
at file tahsil the headman shows this memorandum to the 
ie\enue <iccountant ® Having ascertained the proper 
distiibution of the amount tendeied, the revenue accountant 
enteis it under the proper heads m the receipt register ’ 

\ complicated iitual follows before the headman 
PaMuint lt\ g^^' <i^a\ with his leceipt As he is gene- 
mohey ordci rail} an igiioiaiit rusiu , while the tah^iI estab- 
or cheque hshment, being underpaid bv Government, 
have to live mamlv on then wits he generalK finds it 
simplifies matters to tip every one prettv freelv , resi^rving 
a specialK laige doucem foi the revenue aceountnn^ ® 
The hcMclman's expei lem es at the tah'^d resemble, m practice, 
those of a visitoi to an expensive hotel, of which the rev'eniie 
accountant is the head poiter Thc‘ cxpcnente is pleasing 
if he leaves a smiling w'ell-tippecl establishment behind him, 
but the exit of a poor man is troublesome and undignified 
To obMdte these difficulties, headmen are now given the 
altei native oi pajing their land revenue by postal money 
ordci , and m 1 922-2’^ no less than 5 per cent of the total land 
revenue'' was paid m this way The system continues to 
glow m tavoiii, particularly with headmen who reside at a 
distance fiom fa/i'^d sub-treasuries and have only small 
sums to pay' in but those who have to pay in large sums 
still piefer to bimg the money to the tah'^d in person, partly 
because thev havm not complete confidence m the post, 
paitly because it is oheapei to do so, and partly because by 
so doing the payer gets his receipt on the spot and goes 

1 I' land 1 C \ c line, lo( a) rate etc * fard dhnl hadih 

^ Liabi qirdaw in * arz ir-^al ® LAM 

totiAil baqi nairis ’ daLhtla bahi L I M "jOy 

“ ircsil briqi nnwii * i p Hs 27 lakhn out of 51 1 lakhn (Seep 
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homo satisfied, whereas otlierwise Ik* ma\ liave to wait for 
sev(*ral days tor the nione\ older receipt There has been 
somi' demand for the remission of mone\ -order commission 
tees on land revenue payments and at the instance of th** 
provincial Ijegislative Council the proposal was on two 
occasions fimtlessly brought to the notue of the (Govern- 
ment of India If the comni'ssion on rev emu* money-ordeis 
were lemitted, almost the whole of the land levenue would 
be recovered thiough the post therebv relieving the hearl- 
men Init at the expense of the Postal Department of the 
Government of India Sanction has howt*ver, been 
granted under ceitain condition^ to the pavment ot land 
revenue by cheque on the Imperial Bank of India This 
method of payment would be convenient if practicable but 
verv few headmen are in a position to take advantage 
of it ^ 

The tact that the land levenue of the Province 
Ceoieivo pro as a wliole IS a very light burden is proved by 
di'fa the fact that this large sum of over four crores^ 

IS collected with the greatest ease In 1921-22 
out of 14, ('do coercive processes issued about 7,600 weie 
writ'' of demand * Thev amount to little more than 
a legistercd notice demandiuK pavment of the kind 
frequently issued by creditois against debtors Of the 
lemaining 6,500 processes the great majoiit} were warrants 
of airest oi distress warrants of w hich only 5,500 w ere actually 
executed, the majority of these being wariarits of arrest * 
The burden of land revenue lies so hghtlv on the people that 
the severer legal processes, such as the distress and siile of the 
movable property ot the defaultei, and the transfei attach- 
ment, or sale of his land, are hardly over resorted to 

The predccessois of the British geneiallv took the 
Fixed and land revenue in kind, m the foim of an actual 

ductuating share of gram from the threshing floor Foi 
assessments i i i i 

this the British substituted a hxed cash 

demand. Pamful experience alone taught them the secret 
1 P A B (1923 4) 111 a Appendix IV » <hilnk 
* FA F. (1922-3)32 
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of assessing it with fairness and moderation As a 
result the opportunities for oppression and peculation by 
underlmgs were much curtailed, the standaid of liviii" 
was ra’sed, and the value of the piopiietary right in the 
land was enormously enhanced ^ It was the theorv of thos(* 
nble ofhcers who founded the levenue sjstem of noith- 
vvestein India, that, if a modeiate revenue of hxed amount 
was assessed, the landowners could meet the Government 
demand in bad seasons from the smpluh of good yeans. Tin* 
expectation was plausible, but it took too little account of 
two impoitant factory the Indian climate and the Indian 
people It did not allow enough tor the extreme vicis.situdt's 
of the harvest m many parts of the coimtiv' and it assumed 
that habits of thiiftle&sness, the growth of many centuiies 
of misrule, would disappear once tlieie was a reasonable 
motive for saving ^ 

But the undue expansion of cre<lit, which followed on 
the lap id growth of the value of land, in laigc measure 
nullified the eftect of a fixed assessment as a school of thiift 
Consequently, whei c the fluctuations m the crop ari'as f rom 
year to year were very extreme, it was m some cases judgeil 
best to give up a fixed demand altogcthei, and to adopt m 
its place an assessment varying with the acreage of ciops 
harvested These fluctuating assessments were ougmallv 
confined to lands subjected to river inundation Tliev 
were then extended to the Canal Colonies of the Cential 
Punjab, and to some of the desert tracts of the West, where 
a harvest is only reaped in the exceptional years of goo<{ 
lainfall Thus the relative importance of this area has Ix^en 
steadily mcieasing till now nearly 40 per cent of the tobd 
land revenue of tin- Province is fluctuating ^ Most ot tins 
18 derived from areas formerly barren, which owing to tho 
development of canal irrigation now yield golden harvests * 

1 LAM 544 * L A M o45 

® In 1922-3 Rs 200 lakhs out of a total of Rs 511 lakh-i 

* L.A M 516 , F.A.R. (1923 4) 110 
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ThioutjfKout tho uic.itoi part of tho Pro\uif‘(‘ t[i 
land r<‘v«*nu(; is, liowc\('r, still fixed, Init tL' 
amr "onuH- rij^iditv of tills system IS modifn d by the powei s 
hions of land oivcni to Deputv Commis^ioneis of siispendinoi^ 

r<V(inu , , 1 ii 11 

land ie\(*nue wMcni the (tops tail, oi iii serious 
(asi'S lemittiu^ it ,dto' 4 (‘t]iei Tlu* tollv of collecting levenue 
from jieople wlio 1)\ teison ol severe droiiuht h.ue no fowl 
in their lioiises, and whose « redit with the ut am-de.ilei is 
well nijfh evJiausted seems obxious but m this rnatti'r 
routine lias som<‘tim<*s pio\i*d staornr: < noiieli to overpower 
( ommoii Sense- On tin* other h.uid a li\(‘d revenue 
diMiiand must bi' tositisl as sia li and it should onh be 
susjiendi'd in vill.ines wheie tin Kevenue Usistant lias him- 
selt V milled by a peisonal visit tli.it sur h suspension is 
neiessaiv ^ 

The vao.uie^ of the rainfall aw‘ the most usual reasons 
foi ( LO[) tailuie La< k of lam at seed-time c.iuses ,i sluink- 
aue in tlm aie.i sown vvhih' slioitaui' kitei jnevents the 
oiouine imps fiorn fomimr to m.iluntv In <i verv bad 
Si .isoii it IS but too ( ommon to find both tiiese evils united 
to pioduce disaster When lain i.iils at ser'd-trme, tln^ 

( oiitiai turn ol till' ansi sow n m <d i om se most maiked in un- 
irii^ati'd lands, but mops iMii><it(‘d Irom wells aie also afier t- 
(‘(1 Their aiieaue is otten ii'diK (‘d and the ( ost ol raisinir: 
tliem is mirth eiihani e<l 1 1 t h<* land h.is to bi' watered before 
it can be sown the i llei t ol diou'jlit on the urovvino mops 
(an hatdlv esi ,ipe tlu' most taieless obseivi'i Jiut the 
mis( href done br liecjuent lieavv falls of laiii to ( lops on 
li'jht saiidv sods is nune bkelv to jiass unnotued ■* It is 
fortumiti' that those' imiiim.ite'd ti.icts ot tin' soutli-tvist ot 
the piov nice, iii vvhu h suspensions on a lai<;o scale .ue most 
oiten reipiiretl, are |m‘( ise'K tliose in wIik h the lecoveiv ot 
.iireai.s is most easy There suspension .should rarelv bo 
followed by remission nnh'ss a sum ession of bad seasons 
entails verv Incivy losses of cattle and deprives the people of 
the means of lapidK leplacni" them In these tracts the 
revenue rates have berm pitched low' and the holdings are as 

r t c , postponing its payment till Ihe next haivist 
a L A M 547 » L A M US, 550 * L .1 M 
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a rule largo so tliat in good seasons tlio suiplus after mooting 
all oxpendituio is \oiy groat, ^ The case of lands iiligated 
by wells is widolv different Siicli tracts laii bettei .stand a 
few bad seasons, hnt they suffer raoie serioush’^ and ieco\’ei 
more slowly fiom a seveie drought piolonged ovei sexeial 
haivests, esper lallv A\hen the holdings aie small In such 
cases lemisMon lather than suspension of land levenue may 
prove the most satisfactory method of gi anting lolief ^ 
111 a diffeient categoiycome the sudden hailstoirns which 
rum the wheat when it is being garnered, and the pl.igue of 
locusts which devoui every green thing 8 iiih calamities 
are purely local in their incidence, but aie lumoiis where 
they occur and call for the i emission rathei tliau the sus- 
pension of land leveniie The peasant has no means of le- 
couping siK ]i losst's, whidi .are as likeh to affei t luli ( lops 
irrigated by a largi^ outlav of money and laboni as the i heap 
millets and pulses grown on loiigh tilled lands of which the 
yield is noimally insecure ® In exceptional cases wliere 
a village has peimanently deteriorated from waterlogging 
or some other cause a Deputy Coinmissionoi mac lecommend 
the permanent t eduction of the land revenue hut this should 
only be done in cases where he is satisfied that the deterio- 
raiion is incurable and that judicious advanci's bv fJovcin- 
ment'* for improvements will not onahle tli<^ ('state to 
recover its piistme piosperity ® 

A complicated but offoctivo rnachineu has been 
Land dc\ ised to prevent fraud and enforci* punctua- 

AeJounts collection of land revenue All 

revenue accounts are kept according to 
the agricultural year opening with tlie autumn,® and 
closing With the spring"^ harvest, and for the purpose of 
collection and balance statements this year is considered to 
begin on the 1 st of October In revenue accounts land 
revenue is classified as fixed, fluctuating, and miscellaneous. 
Por account purposes fixed land revenue includes the income 
from Government lands leased for a term of years, though 

^ L A M ^ LA M 651 ^ L A M 564 

‘ taqavi ^ LAM 581-3 • khanf » rahi 
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tecliniCcilly wliat a tenant of the state pays for such land is 
rent, and not land revenue But it is important to bring 
on the fixed land revenue roll all items which do not vary 
from year to year, in older that then realization may be 
subject to a stiictiheik As a matter of convenience rents 
of Government lands I'enerally take the form of a land 
revenue assessment with tlie addition of a propiietarv fee 
Tlie teim miscellaneous land revenue is applied to receipts 
of various kinds, some of whidi aie not connected with the 
land at all An important item under this head is the income 
from fees levied foi grazing in the vast tracts of Goveinment 
waste lainls, which aie so maiked a feature of some of the 
south-western districts ^ 

To ensuie the K'gulai ( ollei tion of the levonue it is 
essential to lia\e an accuiate land revenue loll^ drawn up 
yearl} Additions to the loll aie chiefly caused by pio- 
giessive assessments, lapse of assignments ^ and alluvion,^ 
and dediK tions fioni it by tlie giant of assignments, ’ dilu- 
vion, ® and the taking up of land foi publa purposes Such 
a loll IS drawn uj) for eaili tahsil by the tahsil levenue 
accountant,’ vvlio submits it through the tnh^ddai to the 
distnct levenue accountant who (hecks it, gets it couiitei- 
signod by the Deputv (Jommissionei and letuined to the 
tahsildar befoie the 1st (hdobei A distnct abstract is at 
the same time foi warded to thiough the Coinmissionei to 
the Financial C'ommissionei The progress of collei tion is 
checked by the Deputy Commissioner and the district leve- 
nue a(Xountant thiough the monthly collection statement* 
submitted by the inhsilda) This shews the progress made 
in the realization of the land le venue, fixed fiuctuating and 
miscellaneous, and the balances lemaimng for recovery * 
An important class of cases dealt with by revenue 
Part tion officers lelatc to the paitition of laud From 
time immemoiial the proprietary body of the 
village community possessed part of its lands in common. 

^ lirni * qistbandi * jagtr 

* i e , land formed by river action 

® i e , land washed away by river action 

* wasil baqi nav^s ’ Sadar vjasil baqi naws 

8 tauzth, • LAM 584 — 609 
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The village site, the grazing lands over which the cattle 
wandered, and sometimes the wells from which the people 
drew their drinking water, were held in joint owneisliip 
Often each sub-division^ of the village had also its own 
common land in addition to its share m the common land 2 
of the whole community ^ But, besides the large joint 
holdings in which all the landowners have an inteiest, it 
constantly happens that many of the otliei holdings are 
jointly owned by several sharehohhns \ccoiding to native 
ideas land 111 north-western India at least wheievoi real 
village communities exist, belongs i.ithei to the family than 
to the individual \Vhat mav be < ailed familv lioldings weie 
very common when the fust British lecoids-ot-iiuhts wen* 
framed But the tendemy of the Knglisli legal system has 
been to substitute individual foi (ommunal holdings Hold- 
ings of the lattei tyjie are how('V(u , still mimeious and 
holdings owned by individuals aie constantlv ii'veiting to 
the condition of joint holdings under tin* law ol inhei itaiu 
which gives to eai h son, 01 fading sons to eadi male i ollateial 
in the same degree of relationship, an e([ual sliare 111 tlie land 
of a deceased piopnetot The me lease ol pojnilation and 
of the profits derived fiom agiuiiltiiie leads m time to laige 
portions of the common waste* being biokc'ii Uj> b) individual 
shareholders, with the lesult that m tin* end .1 dc'uiand 
arises for its partition Family cjuaiiels and tlie lestraints 
and inconveniences which sjning fiom common ownc'iship 
constantly make those who aie uitc'K'stc'd in othei joint 
holdings anxious to divich* the land® Piiv.it(‘ p.utitions 
aie fecpientlv made but theie is ahvays a iisk that some 
shaieholdei will become dissatished and allege that the 
division was only one loi convenicmce of cultivation and was 
not intended to be of a peimanc'iit chaiactei Landowneis 
therefoic usually a^iplv to the revenue authouties to make the 
partition foi them, and this is especiallv the* case when the 
area held 111 common is laige and the shareholdeis numerous ® 


1 tanif, path oi pftnn 
* L A M 447 
» L A M. 44'J 


' ^hnnilat 
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P.irtit'on cases are generally decided by the Kc- 
DiHposal of venue Assi'jtant In the case of a village 
obj«>( tions to site, ^^hleh is haidlv ever asse‘<sed to land 
revenue except in the (‘anal Colonies, he must 
refuse ])aitition, as lands so nuassossed can only be dealt 
with bv a (hvil Court Even if it is so ass(‘ssed, he may 
lefiisti paitition, and this discietionirv power niav pro- 
pci Iv be lield to <‘xtend to the uncultivat<*d land round a 
\ il!ag»“ whu h is used as stau<liu<; ^loiiud foi ( atth“, (u o( i upied 
1)V eudosuies for foddei and manure PJtu e-, of uoiship 
ami bun.il giounds cannot be paititioned, uiih'ss the paities 
let Old and (il(‘ .in auietumnt assenting to then division 
In .11 id tiacts, wheie tht‘ people depend on t.mks for tlieir 
own tlnnkuig w.itei ,ind foi th<‘ vv.iteiing of then c.itth'. it 
in.iv be a inattei of imnoitam e to keep the waste area which 
feeds a. tank fiee iiom t ultiv.ilion though the Lind liungeri.s 
iiov\ so giiMt til it m.inv ol theowiuus ni.iv t lanioui to h.ive 
it div ided \”<im w'heie pa '.tun* is .si aice oi likelv' to become 
so. espeti.ilh where <i su])[)l\ of foddei t lops is not assuied 
l>\ .diuiel.iut .utihenl niigation pait of tin* vilhge i ommon 
ni.iv' be set aside as .1 gia/iug giotiml ind '‘Mliuled from 
p.u tition 

In otlici i.ises the lleven'ie Vs^istaut should noiinally 
K'fi'i the f.is'* to tin* 01 1 toi 1 eport 

When tin* ]).iitition is t tintested the it'poiting olhcer 
sliould visit the spot, in oidei to as((‘»t<siu the local 
])eciili.ii ities of the Lind to be paititioned ^ He niav' Cicn 
Imd himself (onfionted at the outset bv a denial of the eor- 
leetness of the lecoid of lights 01 some othei objection to 
tlie title in tlie land of the applicant for p.irtitmn In such 
( .ises .ill th.it th<‘ (ah'^ihidi ran ilo is to lecoid ( leailv what 
the points it issue are and return the case to the Revenue 
Vssist.int To j)i event undue dehv's the Rt'venm* Assist 
.lilt IS gi anted the jrowei of a Civil Court to decide such a 
question of title, and he should exercise this power, unless 
he is of opinion that the p.iity asking for paitition ha.s done 
so 111 order to ev.ide direct ie.sort to the Civil Court regarding 
a question of title whnh he know.s to be disputed 

1 L \ M 2 JO, 4-.J, 4r)f> 
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A widow’s application for partition is often stioiiLjly 
opposed by the othei co-sharers Among agiicultiiral 
tribes in the Punjab a widow who has no soi s inheiits as a 
rule onlv a life mteiest m her deceased husband s bind 
Her right is indisputable, but it is one that is viewed with 
great ]ealous\ by the ultimate heirs Where hoi jnojieity 
consists of a sliaie in a joint holding they aie vetv' lo^li to 
allow her separate possession, from .i feai often well found- 
ed, that she will manage it badly and piobably lo the end 
attempt to alienate it But while the lidding leinains 
undivided the widow often 6nds it difficult to obtain her 
fair share of the produce If, however, satisfactor) ari<ini>e- 
ments can be made to secure for hci the due en)ovment of 
her life interest without partition, it should be disallowed ^ 
Such objections having been disposed of, rlie 
next thing is to determine the method of 
theParfition partition This involves dividing the I.ind 
into classes, an equal proportion of vliitli iiill 
go to each shareholder Where an exact application 
of the rule of equal proportions would lestilt m tlu' 
formation of an excessive numbei of small scattenal 
plots or fields, it should be pointed out th t division on thes(‘ 
lines has many disadvantages from the point of view of 
agricultural efficiency It entails waste of the cultivator’s 
time and labour and adds to the work of his bullocks by 
multiplymg journeys to and fiom liis land It Ccius('s 
waste of water and even water-logging by involving the u^e 
of unnecessarily long, tortuous oi badlv aligned watei-rour-es 
from wells or canals It makes the sinking of wells, the di ain- 
age or levelling of the land and other agiicultural impiove- 
ments more difficult, while small helds may often bi' an 
obstacle to the employment of unproved agncultuial im- 
plements and machmery Should the Revenue Ofhcei fail 
to convmce the parties of the disadvantage of the excessive 
fragmentation caused by a strict application of the 
rule of equal proportions he may nevertheless authorize 
duly specified deviations from it Moreover, it is not always 
1 L.A.M 467 
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equitable to give each man his exact share of each class of 
land. While the holding was joint one shareholder may 
have brought part of it under iirigation by sinking a well or 
digging an irrigation channel, or mav have raised its \aiue 
by embanking it He ought, as fai .js possible, to be allowed 
to retain the land whose present \alue is due to his enter- 
prise ^ These and other similar considerations determine the 
method of partition, and it is only wdieii this has lieen deter- 
mined that the Revenue Officei may proceed to cairy out 
the actual partition of the land in a< coriLiir e wuth that 
method 

The decline m administrative efficiency which charac- 
terised the post-War epoch was nowdiero more evident than 
m the conduct of partition cases Scandalous delays were 
allowed to occui, the plea of a disputed title being readily 
admitted by lazy Revenue Assistants as an excuse for send- 
mg the parties to the Civil Courts No propei care was 
taken to lay down clearly the method of partition or to 
define accurately the limit of the land assigned to each 
shaieholder, or to point these out on the spot to the parties 
mterested Many of these partitions were purely on paper, 
m no way agreeing with the existing facts of possession, and 
thus contammg the seeds of future litigation, often 
resultmg in murderous riots The mam cause of all this 
trouble lay m the increasmg dismclmations of harassed 
taJisildars to visit the village^ where the land was situated, 
and explain the proposed method of partition to the people , 
nor did the orders passed by Revenue Assistants enter into 
sufficient detail to enable the actual partition to bo carried 
out without any further dispute ® 

1 L.A M. 459 

* A disinclination which was partly also due to the unwise fixing 
of the travelling allowance of tahsildars, and vaib tahsildars, so that they 
got the same allowance whether they travelled oi not This action 
(so characteristic of the Reforms epoch) was taken purely to save the 
Fmance Department trouble in preparing its Budget, with utter mdif- 
ference to the consequent demoralisation of land revenue administration. 

» L.A.M. 457 , P.A R. (1922 23) 37. 
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The revenue staff is the agency used when land 
IS required for public purposes, either for a 
Government department or a public f'om- 
pany Though compulsory acquisition costs 
the acquiring department 15 per < ent more 
than the market price of the laud, it is gemuallv preferable 
to acquisition by private negotiation, which always 
involves the risk of extiavagant valuation ^ The hist 
step to be taken is the picpaiatioii of i piopei plan of the 
land bv an officer of the department which wishc', to 
acquire it Having maile his plan he must obt.iiii liom 
the Deputy Commissioner data toi t pielumnuy estrnati' 
of the cost of .io(|uinnu tin' land Vll that fclu' Di'putv 
Commissioner is expected to give ,it this staai' is tin' ordinal \ 
late per acre whuh hmd of th..t di'sciiption fetches m the 
neighbourhood, and a loiigli v<du.ition of tin tus's ,mvI 
buildings on the land ^ Should this picbmiuau ('stim.itc* 
appear to tlu' dejiaitmeut to pistifi it, Goxcmnu'Pt will 
issue a imtihcatiou directing the Dcqmtv ( 'ommissumei (m 
a special olficc i iiuestc'd with the luoc'ssaiv powcus) tt) +^ak'i' 
order for the acquisition^ The laud is tlnui maiked out 
and measurc-d through the who will fin rush to 

the Deputy Commissioner a detailed n'poit of the land 
to be aocuiired by fields, shewing foi each h-“ld th*' class ef 
the land, tlv' owiiei and the land icvi'iiuc lie ]).u s ,ind 
the rent he rccen'^es, togothiu with tin* tici's, ciops, wt'lls, 
and buildings on it and their estimate] v iliu* His repoit 
will also give the chief data fiom whidi the m.iiki't value of 
the laud can be deduced, an<l liis own opinion as to its 
propel piico 3 The Deputy Commissioner’s awaid of unU' 
pensation to the owinus wdl be ba-ed on the ffih'iil(l<n\ re- 
port, due consideration being also given to the represent i- 
tion both of the owners .uid the (iJoveimm'nt department ** 
When the land to be acquired is toi a lailwav 
Damage to oi canal, it may lessen the vahu' of some 
otlier land of the owners A canal, for 
ev.implc, may so «h\ide up a village area, 
as to compel a cultivator to take his plough oven lound a 
^ L ^ Jf 4G4 * L 4 ili 4()") 8 / [ ][] 457 

* LA M 169 ‘ L 1 M 471 " L 4 M 472 6 
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detour of three or four miles before he caii cultivate fields 
only a few hundred yards off It is not always feasible to 
build another village ^ across the lanal The land may 
all be cultivated, or none of it may be ( ommon property 
“ No wise man will do anythin;' to justify the idea 
that the administration works with the unsv mpathetic 
ri^'our of .1 |)ie( e of machinery ”2 fn aicjuinn;' land for 
lailways, theiefoK*, the fullest consideiation should be eiven 
to the convenience of the landowners, slielit alterations m 
the alienment beine made, wheievm tins is feasible, if 
aniioyanei' to the people (an be therebc ob\ lated It is 
for this KMson that tin* [nidation Depaitmeut m.iv oiiK 
(onstimt a wati'U ouiS(‘ though land iiniiated b\ .1 \sell 
wIk'Ii a suitable pip(> (ulveit 01 sv phon (oineiui!' tin' well- 
o\Miei’s wat('i <i<ro.ss the liri^iation watenouise lias been 
( ompleted at Goveinment expense This jniniiple applies 
ecpially to other |)iiblie works and a Deputy ( 'ommissioncr 
IS rpiite )ustih('d 111 asking tlu' depaitment.il ofiu ei whether 
a modiluatioii of the alignment which would lie ( onvenient 
to the piopi U'tois, would dimmish tin* uscduhiess 01 seiioiisly 
ineiiMse the ( o.st of thi' woik A s\mpathetu i oiisideiat'on 
foi the convenieni (> of the jiiojirN'tors also miniinues the 
(dianee of those < hums foi < onsisjuential damaues which <110 
exeecdiimlv dithcult to deal with ('(|uitabl\ 

For the puipose of awarchm; ( onqieinatioii the 
Awaul of value of the land at the time the notification 
compensation was issued must alone Ix' taken into account 
The uroenev of thi' need GoycMiimcuit has to iret the land, 
and the lehictaiuc' of the' ownei to jiait with it ha\e 
nothing to do with the ciuestion Tin fact that 
the use to which the* land is to be put will me lease the 
value of othei land belonging to the uwnei is also cjuite 
immaterial These eomplieatioiis can be avoided if the 
expropriated piopiietois aio given Govenmic'iit land as 
compensation, and wheie this is possible this solution is 

^ 1 r , a village site {abftrh) as distingnislied from a \ illage terntory 

(rnaitza) 

* LAM 478 Sosaith Sir lames Dome (IU08) But tlie wisdom of a 
Jatcr ago thinks only of the Government machine, and not at all of the 
unfortunates who are cut to pieces bv it 

» L A M 478 « L A M 479 
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geneially inoro satisfactoiy to botli paitios ^ Where a 
mono} award is made by the Deput}- Cornmishionei , owners 
objoftnisj: to it may require him to lefer tlieii obiections 
foi decision to the Civd Court 2 .urd in siidi eases the 
Deputy Commissioner must inform the departmental otlicei 
and must supply him with a (,opy of tlie ownei’s application 
stating the ground on whith he ob]e<ts to the award ® 
Where land in tlie peimanent occupation of any depait- 
ment is no longer reqrrired it should be handed ovci to the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district, rvho betomes lespon- 
sible for its disposal Theie is no legal bai to its being 
put up to auction But as a matter of guue Government 
IS usually willing to restoie agiicultuial and pastoral land 
to the legal lepreseirtatives of tlie poisons fiom wlioin it 
was originally acquired, on then lefundmi: the amount 
paid as compensation less the lb per (ont granted foi eoni- 
pulsoiy acquisition * 

In eeitain cases, of winch the most impoitant are 
Revenue tliose between landloicls and tenants a leye- 

Conrts ofhcei has to folloiv tlie moi(‘ lengthy 

procedure of the civil couits and he is foi that pur- 
pose known as a reyenue court The distinction lie- 
tween levenue and civil couits is oiu* of ageiuy not of 
procedure It is well that land case's .should be tiled b\ 
ofhcei s whose daily woik bungs them into close contact 
with the riiial population, because the special expeiience 
so acquiied conduces to a leadiei applet ration of the point!- 
at issue, and greater skill m obtaining and appiaising tJie 
value of the evidence ® The idea that leveiiue litigation 
IS less legul.u and moie subject to the idiosviic lacies of the 
judge than civil litigation is quite erroneous At one time 
the juiisdiction of reyenue courts embraced all suits for 
landed property, but now questions of title ate decided by 
the ciyil couits, whose lack of practical experience with land 
administration and lack of knowledge of the technicalities 
of land records renders then adjudication of such questions 
far from satisfactorv ® 

1 L *-1 .1/ 480 ' 2 U J/ 484 ^ LA M 486 

* LAMAH^ « LAM 790 » LAM 789 91 
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The piocedurc of revenue courts is i^overned fiy 
P d of (^ode ol Civil Proceduio The suit is 

Civil and opeiK'd l)y tlie presentation of a plaint, ^ on the 
RoNenue of which must be endoised tlu‘ name < ' 

the prc sentei and the date of pieseiitatioii 
If tlie jdaint IS in tlu* proper foiin, duly stampc'd, sijiiied 
and verified, and is not for anv leason lejeited m Itiinne 
01 letuined to tlie piesentei toi amendment, the < ourt 
will uive an oidei foi the issue ot summons ou tlu* 
defendant A date is tlum fixed foi the pielmuuaiy 
hearmo and the plaintiff duel ted to deposit pioeess fees, 
if he has not nlieadv done so 

The hist heaiino is eithei loi the settlement of 
the points at issue oi foi hnal disposal of tlie suit 2 
When all the parties aie m court the presiding officer 
takes down the defendant's wiitten iepl\ ^ to the plaint 
Ho should then note whethei the mateiial alleiiations 
of f.ict made by the plaintiff are admitted 01 domed 
in the replv, and whethcu the defimdant has made any 
furthei statements whii'h the plaintiff must be called on 
to admit 01 denv He should next examine the parties 
on oath and find out the points at issue befoie them 
When this has been done and the court has before it 
the plaint, pleas, written statements, admissions and denials 
of the parties, it w ill be in a position to frame issues 
upon the points m dispute Each point at issue should be 
in the foi 111 of a sinjile (question and never be in alternative 
foiin , each will contain a question of law 01 of fact which 
one paity avers and the other denies It is most important 
to draw up the points at issue coriectlv, and the whole 
difficulty of a suit is <^enerally over once they have been 
properly framed Alter discovering the points at issue, 
the officer must ask himself, conceining each point, which 
party would fail were no evidence to be given on either 
side ^ The answers to these questions show the parties on 
whom the burden of proving each point at issue lies. A 


arzt daiva. 


» Buck 56-9 


* javxib-dawa 
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date IS then fixed for the heaim^ of the evidence, the 
pait’es beini( directed to put in all documents on winch 
thev lelv This is most impoitant, as the witiK'Sses 
pioIii(‘ed are neaily always bribed or ptejudiced, and the 
cas^ should normall}- bo decided on the dociimentarA (‘vi- 
deuce alone 

Having heaid the witnessj's and the aimiments of tlu' 
ple.ideis, the judgment should then b<* written and jiionounc- 
ed The la/cv ( iistom of reseivmg judgment is onlv jiistih- 
ablc when some teihnual legal point is raised, whuh 
leijuiies I ('Search into woiks of K'fen'nce not imuK'diatelv 
available Otheiwise delav onlv meins jiostponing tin* ditli- 
( ult\ of wilting the judgment to a time when tin* (iKiim- 
staiu os of the case ai(' toigotten The ludgUK'iit must 
(ontiiii -(I) •*' eoiK ise .statement of the aili'gatious oi the 
jiaitt's us shown b\ the absr.iai.ts of the lase madt' when 
thev fust ajijKMK'd and bv tln'ii st.iti'nu'iits then it'ioided, 
( 2 ) the points at issue, ( ») a biK'f siimmai \ ol the ('\ idencc 
ieg<ii(ling ('a( h point at issue, (t) tlu' (indmg thi'K'on with 
leasons (b) tin* decree It must Ix' dated .md signed in full 
bv the piesidmg othcei ^ The cases both ot n'Vtuue 
ollneis and of leveniu' couits should di'ult with as tai as 
possibh' neai the spot, when that is mijiossible thev should 
be ( onducW at the distiic t heaclqiiaitei,'- lathc'i than at some 
plu e in ( amp more ditlicailt foi the juitic's to get at 2 


An impoitant class ot suits hcuiid bs K'Venuc' couits 
of ^leals with the* ic'lations bc'tvveen landloicls 
scuts hoard 'Wd those* cpiasi-piopiietois known as oi c u- 
tenants-^ wdiose lights can onlv be 
(‘stablished and whose* lent can cjiilvbe enhanc- 


ed by a decic*c* of a revenue couit ^ Such tc*n.uits c an oiil) be 
ejected if they tad to cultivate the land m the* manner 


or to the extent customary in the localitv > V tenant-at- 
will i.s entitled to compensation foi any impiovements he 
may have made to the laud fiom which he* is ejected ® Suits 


1 Hurl jy 6;{ ^ l a It 210 p 1 it (niiiin 127 

t It 16;{, 174, note 7, iy2, 252 5 ^ L [ M 7y(j SOO 

“ LA M 802 » /, 4 M SO4 
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for arreais of rent involve the question as to whether rent 
has or has not been paid and in the latter case determinin'^ 
tlie amount winch sliouhl be decreed Seeing that in the 
majority of cases rent is paid in kind tins mvoK^es a valua 
t ion of crops of unceitam yield ami whose price varies extreme- 
ly from year to year The area under each crop giown in 
the haivest foi which lent is claimed can be taken from the 
harvi'st inspe< tions,i failed crops being of coiii'-e li'ft out 
of account Tlu* lemainmg steps of the (alculatioii aie the 
same as those t.ikeii by a Settlement Ofheer when he is 
flaming his net assets estimate ^ 

The strong body of Government scivauts of \shich 
Valie of un the IJeputv Commissioner is the head to a 
powerful piece of administrative machineiy , 
non Init, as links between the higher officers and the 

( onimumtie^ tor whoso welfare tfioy aie ri'sponsible its in- 
feiioi mombeis have* the detects wliic li belong to jmrelv 
oth( lal agenc> ^ The village system of Noitli Westoin India 
pio])eiI\ oig.nUijed and wis< ly w'oiked is aUo a powerful 
engine of administration To make it still moi(‘ (dbctive 
clusteis of vill.iges, wliieli .lie united b\ the bond of tubal 
or liistoiical .issoi lation, oi of common mbnests, ari' usually 
foimed into cmles oi z<iih ovei each of winch is appoiutod 
a zailda) chosen by the Deputy Commissioner fiom .imong 
fh'* leading village headmen The zdildars lecene then 
emolument fiom Govennmemt while the headmen ari' paid 
by the communitms which they lepresent Togethei they 
form ,1 v('i \ \aluable iinollicial ageiu \ tliiongh wdm h the 
Deputy Commissioner and the tahsildai coiim'} tlie wislies 
ot Goveinmeiit to the people and secure the earrcing out 
of their own oideis ^ 

It IS oliviouslv convenient foi the fState to deal 

Village hexfi With bodies like villagi' communities thiongh 
lieadmcn The mteinal affairs ot such 

communities used to bc^ and m the south-east of the Province 
^ Khriira qinhui lu, sec L F J{ 27 i 
^ L 1 M 8(17, soc' L F H 
-* LA M JO.i * ! 1 J/ 204 
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still in ii moasuie are managed by Committees of Elders ^ 
But under British rule these fell into decay, ^ their funetions 
devolving on the village headmen who thereafter acted on 
behalf of the landowners, tenants, and other village residents 
in their relations with the State Representin'!, as they do, 
the \dlage communitv, the village headmen must be chosen 
from among the landowners of the village They are bound 
to attend when summoned by ofhceis of Government and to 
aid them m the execution of their public duties They 
hav'e al>o important functions as regards the pri'vention 
and detection of crime ^ They are remunerated bv a sur- 
chaige of “i per cent on the land revenue actiuilly collected ^ 
Headmen w'ore generally appointed originally at the fir-,t 
regular British land revenue settlement To prevent heait- 
burnmg most of the members of the old village Committees 
of Eldeis^ were appointed headmen and in hxing 
the number of posts too much attention was paid to the 
interests ot individuals and too little to those of the adminis- 
tration The result is that in many villages the number of 
headmen is too large Authority is so much divided that 
no headman i« leally influential and not a few have become 
too poor to be proper representatives of the other land- 
owneis ® The appointment is for life’ , but, when a headman 
becomes too old to aet or is otherwuse unable to perform his 
duties himself, a substitute may be appointed, who must re- 
ceive at least one half of the headman s remuneration ^ The 
post IS generally hereditary but where there are no near col 
laterals the necessity of regarding hereditary claims dis- 
appeais , » and m such cases as also m the case of a headman 
diwsmissed foi poverty, crime, or presistent neglect of duty, ^ 
opportunity may be taken to appoint no successoi if the 
number of headmen is already too large 

New appointments to the office of headman have theiefore 
seldom to be made now except m newly settled Canal Colonies, 
where the Colonization Ofheer is m a position to select picked 

1 panchayalT^^ 4,13 * LAM 306, p 13 

» L A M 307, 310 * LAM 308 

® panchayat, 9Ge p 4 * L A M ill 

’ A ^ if 314 LA M 115 16 

9 A 4 if 324 10 A 4 if 319 “ <’ M 330 
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men as tlio first headmen of a new villa"o He ‘iliould make 
full use of his opportunity, sim e subsequent appointments as 
m settled districts are decided chiofly on the hereditary 
principle Such .ippointments should be confined to literate, 
energetic, helpful men of good chaiacter who are unluirden- 
ed by debt, and have brought with them from tlvii old 
home influence over a considerable numliei of fellow- 
colonists ^ There is gimerally no difficulty m serurmg 
such men. the post bcung particularly attrafti\e in the 
Canal Colonies a*- it often cairies with it an extra giant o 
laml in addition to the usual per( entage on tin* land levenue - 
At the head of the unolhcial administrative ai/eiuy 
of a district come the zaildan, viho are 
ordinarily (though not necessarily) i hosen 
from among the headmen of their zail The post is one of 
great responsibility and therefore m making new appoint 
ments hereditary claims are not, as in the case of village 
headmen, the chief cor si delation Capable zaildars afford 
the Deputy Commissioner a ready moans of getting in touch 
with the people and ascertaining their views on euirent 
questions He wull Imd many branches of revenue and 
administrative work in which he can utilize their ''Civices, 
and above all he has m them a powerful engine tor the pre- 
vention and deteetion of crime Like village headmen 
they are bound to aid in all sorts of revenue work, and to 
report when Government buildings, roads, or boundary 
marks are out of repair When called on to do so they 
notify throughout their zatls all Government orders, and 
use their personal influence to secure prompt compliance 
with them While abstaining from personal interference 
with the work of village headmen and accountants, it is 
their duty to see that it is properly performed and to 
mform the authorities of any failure in this respect For- 
bidden to intermeddle of their own motion with cases pend- 
ing m the law courts, they can sometimes be employed with 
advantage as conciliators, or m makmg preliminary enqui- 
ries into petty cnmmial complamts, which are generally the 
‘ CM 455 * CM 4,53 
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exAiigeratrd K'floctions of tiivial village or fani:!} (juanoK 
In (ixing -(id houndarios achmuHfaativi' convonioiK c is 
the first (‘urisi'loration, Imt vvheie a small stiong tiilx' inhabit 
a Lonipact cliistei of villages, sucli vilKiges Tna\ be foimed 
in^o a sepuate znd, even though the lesiilt should be a zad 
of speciilK .Muall size 

Zaddais are remuneiated b\ i th*duction of one [lei i out 
of the land revt'uue This deduition used to bi‘ geneialK 
made from tin' land levenue of then own z(ttl \ IndtiM 
plan which now' moie usually followed is to ha\e tlu' 
lemuueiatious .manged m diflcieu*' u’.ides. tlie total amount 
bein" ('qual to on<‘ pei emit of the land uw'miuc of the tali si I 
oi distiict 'riie giade sNstmn seeuies <i Lnim dist i ibiition 
when zadhi)^ <iie fust appointed, foi i<- b\ no means follow', 
that the Zdd "IikIi vields tlie bi<r<r(.s,i i(>\(*nu(' is mthi i the 
la'gesl in aii'i oi tlio most tioiiblesonii' to minim' \l)o\e 
al' It enables the Depnf \ ('ommis'.ionei to 'eiogni/e uood 
work b\ piomotuig des(>i\ mg men on the oMtiMemt* of 
vaianoies, and now’ an I then to punish sla< kne-s b\ n'din ing 
a zaddm to an inft*rioi ui.ide .Sm h [uoiuotions oi lel.u- 
tions mean mu< h more to tin' Mddar than the tn\ial sum of 
moiK'} in\ olv "d, th" salaiM s of o/hh/y* haidh K'-imbnrsing 
them foi the expenses involved in tin' peifotmaii'e (d tln'u 
duties and tin* post being v.ihn'd <ts b'inmng hononi lathei 
th.in emolunn'nt Tiimam ZddsJhvzoddni lias an assist .uit, ^ 
whose emoluments aie much sinalh'i .uni wli i^e duties ,iie 
confined to helping the zaddai no d•'hnIte moiip of villages 
being put undei his diaige 2 

An intcestmg par^ of a D('put\ ( 'oruinissioni'i ,s 


'the Com t of 
Wards 


(fiities (oneein'-’ liis man igemeni of ('sfifes 
undi'i +he (Vunt of Waids whidi in the 
Punjab is on!\ tin' If'iiiaiuial ( omim.ssionei 


under anothei name, thougli m piai ti( e, he delegates m.iiu 


of his pow'eis to ('onimis.sioiiei.s and Deputy ( 'umiaissioueis ^ 


The institution of o, Couit of Wards to take laie of the 


persons and proju'itv oi people of good social position, who, 


I Known a-j Sufulposli Clad in white, ap|jarentl\ on the huiis a 
n„n lacudi, piinripje, their rlothos bein<_' si Idem wlnlt and gentiallv fai 
from clean * L 1 M '.78 •* 1 l{ (l'J2J 1) 1.J8 
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owing to minority, sc‘\, mcmtal mcajiacity, or for other 
reason^, an* unfit to raanagi* then own affairs, is an act at 
once of chanty and of jmlicy In th(* case of children, 
of women, and j)erson3 of unsound mind the former motive 
would suffice An untim(*lv death is th" lutural end of the 
self-indulgent lives led by too many men of gocwl family m 
th(* Punjab Having lived just long enough to lo<ul their 
patrimony with debt, they h<ind it on heavily encumbered 
to young widows or helpless children Capacity for business 
IS no mori' confined to one sex m India than elsewhere But 
the secluded hfo led by w'omeii of ranlc, and the infliienfes 
to which they are exposi d aftei the de.ith of their husbands, 
gi'uer.illy make them unfit toiuanagt with siucess family pro- 
perty eithei on their own behalf oi on th.it of their minor 
sons. 


Th<' intervention of the Coiiit of Wards is, however, 
only n('( i ss<iry in th(> c.ise of families of some importance. 
The (bi.iidi.in .ind Wants Act,* piovides sufficiently for 
others Wluie no othei suitabl. guaidi.in (an be found 
it allows the Distru t Judg(* to apjiomt the Deputy Commis- 
sioner to hll tli.it office Wlnm, how'ever, a family of social 
importance is < n gaged m tiadt* or in any occupation which 
a Govermneut official cannot carry on, it will rarely be of 
advantage to the minoi to b(> bi ought under the Court of 
Wards The considerations w'hich h>ad the State to m- 
terfere in the case of landliohlers of virions or spiuidthrift 
habits are almost wliolly political The law does not contem- 
plate the putting of anv n^straint on a man’s power of dissi- 
pating his propel ty by vicious courses or the extravagant 
pursuit of ple.isure, unless he belongs to a family wffiose 
political or social unpoitance it is a matter of public mterest 
to preserve In this respect it does not go as fai as the 
French law, which p«*rmits the lelatious of any prodigal 
spendthrift to apply for the appomtment of a judicial adviser 
without whose “ assistance " he is powerless to borrow 

1 Act VIII of 1890. 

12 
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money, to sf-ll oi moit,g,ige Jiis immovable property or to 
bring a suit in court ^ 

The charge of a wahI’s piopeity is entiusted to a 
manager, who should gemually be a (rovi'rn- 
oieiit seivaiit He shouhl prevent the accumu- 
lation of huge (ash balances oi of seciiiities 
rc’adily convertible mto rash, v\ Inch mereh pio\id('a temp- 
tation to .i ward to squandei such easilv K'alis.ible .ussets, .is 
soon as he is leh'ased fiom the control of the Couit The first 
and most desiiabh* form of in\('stment is the improvement 
of the waid's own estate by the digmng of w r>lls oi tanks, the 
m.iking of embankments oi di.iins, and \ihatcvei will in- 
cri'.ise the value of the land th(‘ secuiitv of the ciops and 
the prospiTity of the tenanti v The tie.itment of the tenants 
in an estati' managed by th<‘ Court of W.uds should be 
an example to mushboin mg l.indowners Undut* enh.uiic- 
raent of K'lits must b«* ,ivoid(‘d Theie is often raoi(> than 
a mere business rd.ition between landownei .md ( ultiv.itoi 
as IS testified to by tin* f.ivoui.ible nuits which tenants not 
unfri'qiiently etijov — .uid it is inexpedient to kmIiki' all to a 
uniform level <iiid to abolish piivileges whnh tin* pioprietor 
himself vioiild wish to pKvserve A late is hwied on the 
income ot estati's maiiagi'd by tin* Comt of Wards, the pro- 
ceeds fiom which .ire mt(*nded to covei the ( ost of .dl ordm.iiy 
Government ( st.iblisliments in so f.ir .is tlu'se li.ive to devote 
part of then time to Court of Wards business This of 
course does not include aiiv staff lecruited soli ly foi th<‘ 
m.inagement of ,i partn iilai estate .Such a st.itf is jiaid 
out of tin* income of the (st.itc oi w'hich employs it 

Where .1 WMrd is ms.ine, or is a minor oi ,in un- 
, m.iiricd fem.ih' or suffeis from ‘^onie physu al 

Education of , , , ,, 

wards OI mciit.il infirmity, a guardian is yener.illy 

.ipjiomted The educfition of w'.irds of good 
family has alw.rys be(‘n .i difficult problem Theie (an 
be no question in thtcse days .is to the kind of knowh'dge to 
be imjjaited M. n of f.amily, if they are to in.imtain tln-ir 

1 (The power which revtrsionets pobfce^s under the Customary Law 
of the Punjao to sue for caiuellatioii of the transft r of land made 
without necessity is a restraint of the same kind) L 1 M 672-‘J 
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position, must share in that familiarity with Western ideas 
and modes of thought, which is becoming the common 
property of all Indians But a young Indian leavmg con- 
servative home surroundings to receive such an education 
13 very much m the position of a young Englishman in the 
sixteenth century faring to Rome or Padua to reap the 
fruits of the Renaissance, ^ and the results are often equally 
disappointing Yet the iisks of home education are greater 
anrl tliough a boy’s lelatives commonly urge its advantages, 
theie t an m most cases be no doubt that their wishes should 
be ovciiuled At best the Eastern home of a fatherless boy 
of good position and largo means is not a school for the 
development of the manlv virtues, at worst it means an 
entouiage of women trying to seduce him m the zenana, 
and (»f flattereis ofteimg to pimp tor him outside As far 
as possible, therefoie, e\en ward who is of suitable age 
rank .lud W'ealtli, should bt* sent to the Chief’s College at 
L.ihoie otliei w.ikK being sent to a Government School 
Pnvate tuition is not often desirable, ,is a prnate tutor 
often (len;enei,ites m*^o ,t pandai, but the w^ealc health of a 
waul (U otliei ( lIeum^tane<*s som«*times leavi* no choice in 
th<* m.il tei ‘ 

2 l-Wl) Kl CORDS 

Kemo\c‘ not tlie ancient landmarks 
Inch th\ fathers ha\ e set 

Pro\erbs \xu 28 

Tn eail\ times rights in land aeie generalh onlv 
l.and R» ■'i'‘ lecoidcd with a view to moie efiectiv taxa- 

tration re- tion i)\ the iiilinu powci William the 

Coiupieror’s Domesda\ Book was the best 
as well as the fiist record of rights m land in England 
More lecentlv attention has been drawn to the economic 
rather than the hnaucial aspect of sueh a record of titles 
In 1921 the English Agricultuial Tribunal of Investigation 
recognized that a simple system of Laud Registration was 

1 liKflf'ti Ilalidtiato edmiolo incurnatu 

2 L I M 093, OMO 
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s, Sine qua mu of rural economic progiess Such s\ steins 
may be classified under two heads, accoidui" as thov pio\i«le 
for registration of deeds oi registiation of title The foimcr 
IS favoured in most European coimtries, the lattei in the 
British Dominions In Australia, New Zealand and parts 
of Canada and the United States a certificate of legist ration 
constitutes conclusive evidence of title In Ensrland legis- 
tration of title is only compulsory in the County of Loudon, 
but the Agricultural Tiibunal recommended it'* general 
Adoption on economic grounds ^ In India a record of lights 
in land arose as a by-product of the land revenue svstcin. 
This necessitated the preparation of a veiy elaborate cadas- 
tral record of each estate showing not only the pei^ons who 
were liable to pay, but also the amount for which each peison 
was primarily responsible This record of rights - a soit of 
modem Domesday Book, became the basis of a s\stem of 
land records These land records give a complete mii\ ev of 
all rights m land Though originallv drawn up m.i ml v with 
the object of providing a basis for the land ie\fuiue assess- 
ment, this record of past and present rights in land jieifoims 
a valuable public service for the most pait unol)t,un<ibl(' in 
other countries 

For the pill pose of .issessing land leveniu* tin whole 
area of the Punjab is divnled up into 
^tderaents”* estates, each usually identical with a \illage, 
for the revenue of each of which the leiouled 
proprietors are theoretically jointlv and sev(‘iall\ le-^pon- 
sible Under the Sikhs cash assessments wen* known, but 
it was more usual for the State to take a shaie of rhe pio- 
duce — a system which had the advantage of tempoung 
the wind to the shorn Iamb The British system of hved 
cash assessments proceeded on the assumption that the 
peasant would be able to save enough m a good \ eai to meet 
the losses of a bad year — ^au assumption which was not war- 
ranted by the facts. The original summary fixed assessments 
of the Province were for this reason in many cases found to 
be too high and had to be reduced subsequently w'hon more 
1 .-1 T 1 93 — 101, 256. • jamabundi 
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regular hottlemeiits were made Ultimately, the .State’s 
sliai(* of the produce, which had in Sikh times approximated 
to the net assets, or the economu rent which tould he 
extracted by a rack-renting landlord, was Deduced to a 
maximum of one-half, which in piactae seldom i\( ceded 
one-fhiid and was often less than a (piattei of tliat amount 
About 1870 land revenue procedure was put on a legal 
tooting by the hist Land Revenue and Tenam v A< At 
tliat time land leeoids were onl> revis(‘d whmi a ilistiKt 
t ame undei a .Settlement^ (i ^ , a levision of tlu' land ie\ . nue 
assessment) Rut with the refoims mtioduied b\ (‘ol, 
Wa( 0 in 1887 <i moie ( ontmuous sup<‘i\ision was tn'>ui(d 
h\ the ajiponitment of held qanmiqo^^ to supeiMst the 
work ot tlie \ lilage accountants'* who weie juiniriiilv 
lesponsihle foi tin* upkeep of l.ind ie<ords Kadi held 
qanunqo was lesponsihle for the woik of about do afcoiintants 
<ind was himself supen ised h\ the distrut levenue ohneis 
wdiilc* a Uiiectoi ot Land Rei ords was madi* lesponsihle foi 
the land lecords woik of the Piovino* as a whole Tin se 
lefoims wi-ie emhodn'd m tin* i(*\is(d (*dition of the Land 
Ib'xemn* and Teii.un \ Aits whuh (.inn* into font in 
1.'<S7 

Tin* most impoitant do( unn'iit contained in the 
(out. Ills nf ''‘'<*'d of Iiuhts IS tin* lecoid (»f titl. ^ 

!li. Kadi lit*ld has ,i s(*p,iiat(* iiumhei gi\en to 

It sliow n on the field m.ip , .ind (*.uh jdot ot 
land 1\ me in oin* spot m tin* occupation of oin* pei^mi (oi 
ot se\eial p(*isons holding jointlv) is oidinaiilv measuied 
<is .1 single held In the M*(oid of title® tin* fields in eadi 
estate ale giouped In piopiietai\ holdings ~ and wuthin (.ich 
])iopi let.ii \ holding In cultivation holdings** A ieMs(*d 
♦*dition of tills lecoid is piepaied foi c*ach estate (*\eiy touith 
year-* hv the village accountant dining the siimmei It 

* [) JOl) 

^ \ t(im (Uintil fiom th< Moghul Itiiul re\tnue ■<\-,Uin(Mt. / t It 
iHm. I'lOni Jb'lTll 

» jxitictin * S M 2fi8 F i R 21'), _>j7 

* jaittiibmuli, ir, U'gistii -.howing the distribution of rtMnut. i 
function wIikIi it still iK*rfoim«, (see Appendix \lll) 

* jiniiabnndi ’’ Lhatii 

* ltk>ila khitnnnt » PAR 2.34 
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IS supposed to be twice checked by the field qanunqo^ 
once in the vdlage and once a‘?ain when it is filed at the 
tahsd headquarteis at the beginning of September During 
the following winter the completed recoids arc again checked 
by tlie Ke venue Assistant ^ This record of title is 
supplemented l)v a held map, 2 a genealogical tree, ^ a lust 
of le venue assignments and pensions, and a statement of 
lights in wells and in iiiigation fiom othei sources (if any) 
The field map is kept up to date by the preparation of sup- 
plementar\ maps^ she\Mng all changes made since the last 
settlement Th(‘ standing record (or the edition of the 
lecoid of lights prepaied at a settlement) contains also a 
Mllaiie administration paper,® which is a recoid of existing 
customs ri'gaidmw misi ellaneous lights and liabilities such 
as tlio duties owed by the village menials to the proprietors 
of the Milage, and con\eis«^'ly then light to letiuve in letiirn 
a shaie of giain at hanest ® In old \ dlages the lust 
editions of these standinu leioids wen* oiiginalK piep.iied 
at the fust legulai .Settlement, but in the ('anal ('olonies 
then pieparation onl\ imdeitakeii when hxal (onditioiis 
have attained som(‘ degiee of hxit\ and theie is no piospect 
of man\ siiiisequeiit change^ " 

The impoitance of the rei Old of right', is enlianced bv 
the fact that a piesumption of tiuth is attai bed to all entries 
made in it,“ but at oiu* tune there was a good deal of 
confusicm as to what the truth so pi<‘sumed was, whether 
the leford puipoited to lepiodiue things as the\ weie 01 
asthe\ oiicjlit to be, wdiethei in fact, it was a lecord of lights 
01 of possession It was onlv in 1912 that these doubts 
were set at rest and it w^as finalh decided'^ that it was a 
recoid of lights and not of possession though possession 
might often be the be.st means of detei mining right, e y in 
the case of a raoitgage or sale when one paity aflirmed, and 
the other denied, that consideration had passed 

^ F A M (Vm-Zi) UA » wajibular. 

^ ihajra kmhlwar • S M 28J-6, 29")-G 

® nhajru nasb ’ (J M 547 8 

* tatimma shajra * S M 278 

* by the acute brain of Sir Michael Ftriton, Financial ComnU'- 
sioiK (, in 5 P R (1912) Revenue 
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Existm‘< entries in a record of rights (except entries 
relating to tenants-at-will) can only be chang- 
]irntation=( od m accordance with facts proved or ad- 
mitted to have occurred, or agreed to by all 
the jiarties theiein, or supported bv a decree or order 
binding on those parties The most important subsidiary 
registei leiiiiiied to keep the record up to date is the 
mutation register, in whu h ( hanges in proprietary owner- 
ship and heieditar\ tenants are shewn Persons acquiring 
rights of tins kind aie bound to report them to the village 
ac( onntant coneeined wheie such rights are transferred 
bv legistt'ied deed it is tin* dutv of the registering offices to 
send paitK ulars tliioiiLdi tfilisildais to the village accountant'' 
Wlum a tahsihldi oi a noib-lahsildat Msit« a village he 
attests the mutations it‘eoided in the mutation register, 
passing an oider that thev aie ac ( c'pted oi lejeeted after 
heaiuig th(' pei^ms intmested and onlv the (hanges so 
sam tinned in a foiinal mutation pro(e(*ding are incorporated 
111 the next Ksord of titles ^ Ev'civ mutation order should 
sliow on tlie f<i( e of it tlu* place where and the elate on which 
it ^vas parsed It should also note that all thc' parties inter- 
ested weie ])iesent oi if aiu on*' was absent the wav in 
wdiK h his ('\ idenc e was olctainc^l oi if it was not obtained, 
what oj)poitunit\ was givcui to him to bc' present No 
det.iiled lecoid of the st.itenicuits of paitic*'' and witnesses is 
re(|uiied but the older should note' biieflv the persons 
examined and the facts to which the\ deposed The facts 
on whi< h the* oidei is based should be stated suceinctlv but 
el<*ail\ , <ind tin* oidei must show without an\ possibilitv 
of doubt whc'thei the ic*\i“nuc> oific ei accepts the new entiv 
piojiosed b\ the* village ac'c cmiitant as it stands, oi if it 
lecpiiic's amendment (*xaetl\ what the new c'ntiv in the 
ic'coid is to be The oidei must alwavs show whether a 
shau* ot the village* common land- has been included in 
tin* tiansfei ^ The lapiditv with wdiieh mutation w'ork 
must be* transacted if the icH’ord of titles is to be kept up to 
date* tends to encourage slovenliness of piocediire if the 
* fundbiniili * \hnmi/(il • LAM 38 J 
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Deputy Commissioner and Revenue Asistant do not ade- 
quately supervise mutation work This can be best done 
when inspecting a tahsil office, whither the oiiginal top\ 
of a mutation order is sent to be attached to the new quad- 
lennial record of titles, as an authority foi the new’ entiles 
in the record The copy retained by the v illagt' ac coiint- 
ant contains only an abstract of the order passed ^ 

While the mutation register reconls changes in 
ownership oi mortgage iiuhts the (lop 

^ inspection register 2 records not oiiK the 

Crop registers ^ , t , 1 1 i ^ 

crop grown each haivest in eai h held but 

also changes in cultnatiiiii possession It 
follows the Older of the tiehl nuinbeis no atterujit beiim 
made 111 it, as m the record of titles 3 to tnoup tlie tudds 
belonging to one piopiietoi together Vt e.u li haiM'st 
the village accountant perambulates tin* \ illage fields with 
the villagers, inspecting the < rop, and noting .igaiiist eat li 
held m the legistei the ciop mown, and the t haimes in the 
cultivating possession w’hich have occuiied In tlii^ wa\ 
accurate crop statistics for each haivest <iie obtained and 
any changes which have occurr«*d m tin* bouudai i(>s of liehls 
or m the lights to, or possession of, laud aie biouLdit to 
light. 4 

The custody and upkeep of thest* \ illam* letoids 
Village account- primarily- the duty of tin village attouut- 
ants, ® each of whom is respon*-ibl(' ftn <1 t iit le 
of about four villages, there being about M cOii at countauts to 
30,000 villages m the Punjab But his intimatt* acfiu.untaiu e 
with the villages in his circle has also tendered tin* village 
accountant a useful agent in discharging a laigc* number 
of miscellaneous executive functions He is K'tpiiied to 
report to the tahsilda) any calamity affecting tin* agiicul- 
tural classes, and to bring to notice encioachments on 
Government lands, the formation or erosion of land thiougli 

» L A M 373-4, 376, .380-84 

* khasra gtrdivan See Appendix IX, 

• jamafjafidi * FAR 25.’> ® jxUtiyin 
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river dotion, the death of revenue assignees and pensioneis, 
the progress of works financed by State loans, and thf* 
emigration or immigration of cultivators He is expected 
to be ready to make surveys and field inspections, to ai<l in 
relief of agricultural distress and to diaw up lists of v'otei^ 
for, and assist m, the elections held for the i.iindlv lucieasing 
number of constituencies, local, Ifiovnv lal, and Imperial 
It is Ins duty to allo^ any one interesterl to insoect hi^ records 
and to supply extracts from them on re< eipt of a vei v mode- 
late fee When revenue collections are m pi ogress he mii'it 
fuinish any necessary infoimation, and in ravs of suioiis 
< lime, he may be called upon to make nups to dlu'>tMte 
police en<]uiries 

Normally the village aisountant has to make lii^ own 
„ t anangernents foi accommodation Foi this 

village ae purpose he is generalu .lole to get Jiel]) liom 
('(mutants village headmen ^ He i', still, m theoiv 

at anv late, not a Government, but a village' serv.int But 
in his case the distinction is a remarkabh fine one and in 
tliese (lavs puielv Government work siuli as the piepaia- 
tion of village el«*(doral tolls is frei'lv thiown upon the 
Milage accountant'* (’onseipu'ntlv villagi' i ommuniti('> do 
not now alwa\s ledisi' then lesponsibilitv foi piovidmg 
accommodation foi village accountants so cfi'aih as in tht> 
past Shortly befoic the llefoims Scheme came into opeia- 
tion the popularit} -hunting Government of the ja'iiod 
committed itself to the poIic\ of pro\ idinu an official residence 
for each village accountant The poln'V was howevei, ',0011 
scrapped when it was found that the e\tia expenditure 
involved was distasteful to the Lei/islativ (* Council In- 
stead, the village accountant was conifienvited with a slight 
increase of pay and with the relaxation of tin* old lule under 
which he was compelled to live with his family m liis circle , 
a iclaxation which was the foit'i ct tnigo of the slovenly laiul 
records work of the Maclagan eia Accordingly m Ifi-G 
Government decided to mamtaui only the village 

accountants houses,* which were then m good repair, 
and to abandon both the remauiing 'ites and the activ’e 
» laiiibardar • patioar-khatui 
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policy of constiuction, thus reducing the maximum sum to 
be asked for from the Council for repairs to Rs 25,000 per 
annum The village accountants in whose circles these 
house-, lie aie held responsible for their upkeep (Nvhicli 
mcludes the execution of ordinary annual repairs) and this 
responsibility is now strictly enforced When a village 
account.iiit talces over a circle, he records an endorsement 
on tlie charge sheet that he has taken over the house m 
good condition vSiid the qnnungo and the tahsildai make 
special (‘uquines in cases of refusal to do this A further 
check IS piovided by periodical inspections of village account- 
ants houses by qamingo^ and tahsMai under the supervision 
of the Revenue Issistant ^ 

Kecoids of lights aie maintained in Urdu,- "O that 
Quahfu ations ^ know led«.»e o^ English is unnecessary foi \ illage 
of Tillage ac- accountants Consequently the tendencv h<i> 
coiintants been to take men whose educational qualibca- 
tions aie haidlv suHkient foi the combination ot highh- 
technical knowledge witli general common sense whuli is 
expected of them Moreover the modem timdenci is to 
thiow upon villase accountants an ir creasing bui den otwoik, 
much ot which is onlv lemotely connected with tbeir duties 
as pettv officiaK ol the Department of Land Uecoids 
Sucli fni example, i-, the work of prepaiing rogisten, of 
voteM loi the Council of State, Legislative Assembly and 
Legidatne Council It is plain that the gieatei the 
amount ol this miscellaneous woik the more necessary it is 
to select men of a highei standard of intelligence, and of 
better ‘'ducation than foimeily It is not difliciilt foi a 
man to rail into the loutine of record woik and to perform 
his duties media nieallv It is much more difticult foi 
him to do woik which is outside that routine Thus wJiile 
it IS essential that tlie standard of education sliould not 
be fixed so high <is to lessen the supply of candidates from 

* FAR (1924 >) hi This is afc any rate what should ho done , 
though this and similar duties tend to be stamped when the supeiMsion 
of the Deputy Commissionoi and Revenue Asnistant are iela\ed owing 
to the distractions of politu*! 

® IP, Hindustani the geneial lingua franca of Northern India 
In the Punjab it is written in the Arabic sciipt 
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tli<‘ .ijriicultural clnsaes, it should not be so low as to admit 
men who will not bo able to porfo^’m satistactonly the mis- 
cellaneous duth'S which village accountants are now" ex- 
pected to perform ^ 

A special tiainin" in land records work js {jiven to all 
(.iiididates at schools opened toi the pin pose every spring 
in vaiious districts No one can become a village accountant 
vho has not att»*nded s-ith a school and passed a qnalifvirg 
oxamii .ition As a i<*sult th« villai;e accountant is a parti- 
culaily astute individual IIis position puts a great deal of 
pow ei into Ins hands, an<l being om* of the loe est paid revenue 
otli( lals he is not alwavs slow’ to u^e it for his own pecuniary 
advantage if he sees a chanee A practice bv which a village 
aecoimtant (,in soon become we.dthv is that of stirring up 
th(* peopl<‘ in hi'' < in le to qiianel about iitrhts m land, both 
among tbemselves and with those m the neicrhbonrhood. 
In tile (onrse of the law suits whuh follow manv pickings 
fail t«) the sh<ii“ of tlie villaii'* aKountan*^ who is railed to 
L'lve evidence n'cciMliiiLi ♦^hc' c'litric"* m tin leconh The best 
vileL'uard .igainst evil piacticc's of tjns kind i^ ficquent and 
can fill inspection'' whiili dioidd be* p..iticiilail\ diiected 
to veiitvmg bv peisonal en<|uuv iiom the vilKigeis that the 
recoid of title's^ i> acc unite and up to d.ite a 

Tlie villige at cxnintant is undei the immediate 

supervision of a ciicle supeivisoi known 
Qanungos ~ , i i -.r i 

as the qamnuj,), an old Muhammadan title 

being thus retained Qa)i>hiyoi> uio reciuitcsl to the extent 
of two-thirds of then iiiimbeis from village aceountants of 
at Ic'ast ttiree years’ service , the rest are selected, but must 
have passecl the ilatriculation iixamination of the Punjab 
Universit}. Onlmanlv there is one held ^amcn^o for about 
twentv p.itw.iiis and ofiioofjrunu/cc/o at each tahsilhoadcjuarteis 
and a District with at least one assistant at di-itrict 

]ic*adc[naiter8 Qanungos have opportunities of piomotion 
to tlie jiost of District Qanunqo, the appointment of revenue 

* l* \ R (1922-23) 25 * 

3 JiucL 8(5 93 
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accouiitAiit^ or a naib-tahsildatsh}) “ In addition to 
the qanunqo staff employed in districts, a sep.irat'* staff 
IS maintained for settlement woik This settlement qannitqo 
staff IS lecruited from the qnnunqo candidates in distiiets, 
\vho seive in a settlement until a peimaiient \at.inf \ occuis 
for them on the qannngo staff of then own distiut It is 
the duty of the Director of Land Records to .idjiist tlr* sup- 
ply of settlement qaminqos to lequiiements ® In eai li 
district the District QunHugo* a piomoted qaiii>‘iqo, 
IS the inspecting oliicei of the land rec oid v\oik of 
the district both in the (mid and in the tahsil 
offices Ho himself maintains the s^itistical reiiistei', it'l it mg 
to the whole district and is lesponsibb* for the iustod\ oi ,i!l 
land records filed m the district othie The lespoimibilitv 
of the tnhsildar and his assistants foi tin* inspection and 
correctness of the work ot the qatoinqo .ind \ ilL.ge .u count, int 
IS, however, not affected by the dutie,ofthe Distiict QfunnHjo 
The qanungo'y are inspected In tlie tih'^ibhr aw\ liis assi't- 
ant, v’ho are expected to veiifv tin* i lo]) entiles held by held 
in estates subject to the fluctuating s\sfcm of a.ss(*ssin'“nts 
and 2“) per v.ent at least of tlx* ent’ies mid** n tin* le* ojti (»t 
title, s5 of each estate It is tlx* diitv ol tlie R(\<iui' 
A.ssistant to see that this ,liit\ is (aiiidl out piopeiK .ind 
efficiently ® 

In spite of their teinjitations, tlx* l.md iimokL 
U.taioration i/cD/x/nymand Milage .xconnt.iN 

of Land Kl- coinpaics favourabb as r(*gai(D honestc witli 
Loids .staff lowei lanks of othei (h'p.iitiM nt^ ’ 

Black sheep theie may be among the larvl i(>\euin >raff 
but the ilepartment is not coirupt as .i whole, aixl six w^ no 
symptom of tint tendency to shield dishonest sub^adiuates 
w*hich IS so fatal to the fair name of some otlx'i D< j.iit- 
ments But the oample of det(*irent punislunents aloiu* m 

1 Siidar wtsil baqt tiavts 

a P I R (l'12J-2t) 127 ® P I R (1922-24) 12S 

* Sadar Qanungo 

' jamabaiidi * PAR 271. 

’ A tribute to their coinparative honesty Avas made m tin Punjab 
Legislative Council, when the attempt was made to (ut down the hone 
allowance of qaiiuinjo<i PAR (1924 5) 127 
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not suffirient to maintain a high standard of intf‘'irity 
amongst capable subordinates They must have soim- 
legitimate outlet for their ambition or they will turn tlieii 
talents to dishonest money-getting Accordmglv laud 
revenue officers of the old scliool were insistent on the. 
necessity of keeping a canietc onvcttr our t/ilents foi tin 
village accountants [n those da} « lapable \ illaae ai i ount- 
ants had very fair (hances of pioiiiotion to highei po->t!> 
The appointments of tahsil levenue affoimtant^ and 
tahsil cashier* were, whenevei possihle, reserved for 
them, and two-thirds of the nanuoqo'- liad to be promoted 
patimris Once he became a (n*ld qonnogo^ a \ illage 
accountant m>ght hope to climb still lngln r on the offtcial 
ladder and a capable and honest af • ountaut might often 
end his career in the r*‘sponsible and dignified post of pihsil 
dor. 

But the neglect of land revenue woik that charac^^erised 
the early Reforms period meant the neglect of tliose who 
performed it. and particularly of the hard-working village 
accountant Other forces also w'cri working against Inm. 
Till; old divi'^ion of distiii^^ offie*‘S into I'mglisli .uid Vt‘in<i- 
ciilar offices® had now betom“ an anarhiomsm as 
most clerks in the Vernaculai office now know Englidi To 
remove this and other anachronisms a Cleiic.il Esrabh',! • 
ments Committee was appointed in 1912. which aftei a peiiod 
of gestation of nine years brought forth a i<*poit la 1921 

^^Paitmni/it monies, nascitm iidieuhis inu> A" 
a result the English and Vernacular offices weie in 1921 
joined together under the control of the Head Clerk who was 
raised to the dignity of Supeiinteudenl and foi jn.ic^-ical 
purposes the ofti».e of S V O was abolished The ide.i 
seems to have been that now that most cloiks doing \eiiia- 
cular work knew English, there was no necessity foi a separate 
English office to put up Enghsh drafts of vernaculai i eports. 
In practice, however, the result was to mamtam the English 
office at approximately its previous size, while putting on 

1 Was\l baqi navxs • Sxynhanaiis 

» Weep 70 
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the vernacular clerks the burden of doing English drafts of 
their reports The Committee ignored the fact that while 
the ‘‘Vernacular” clerks had learned English, the “ English ** 
cleiks had not acquired the highly technical knowledge of 
land revenue work which could alone enable a clerk to 
work in the ‘ Vernacular office ” The Superintendent 
being promoted from the “ English ” office, could not 
uiideistand the land levcmie s\ork of fh( “Vernacular” 
office, still less the claims of tho>e who did it and as a result 
the standard of land levenue work senoiislv deteriorated 
both wuthm and without the Depiitv Commissioner’s office 
Not the least of the leforms iiitiodiued by Col 
The Director lu 1880 was the ci eat ion of a new' 

of Land Re- provincial depaitmeiit of rural economics 
known as the Depnitnient of Land Hecoids 
and Agnciiltuie iepiesent<*d m th** distii. t In* the 
Revenue Assi^tarV to the Deput\ Commissioner, w'hose 
mam dutv was to take charge of all m.tttcis < ounce ted 
with the econofiiK* condition and well bomg of the people 
The exeeutne head of the Depaitment vas r!i<‘ Diiectoi of 
Land Records and Agncultnn* chosen foi his know bulge* of 
the condition of th'‘pcopb*aiid pait|( ul.iilv of the agiK idfuial 
classes His special functions w'ou* to advise the proMiic lal 
Government on all mattc'is coiiimc ted with agiicultiiro and 
statistics and supeumtend all nuMsuics dcsignc‘d to improve 
the anrir'iilturc of the c*oimli\ ^ 

Experience, liowevc*! soon piovc*d that, these ideals were* 
too liii/h for the noimal Hiiectoi of Land RecoicE , and the* 
creation of a sefiaiato Directoi of Agiiculture in 1900^ 
finally d(•.>tJoyed am hope of tackling the problem of rural 
eeonomTs sonoiisly Instead of a Rural Economi-st the 
Provinc e had now i Balm and a Bug-hunter The Direc- 
tor of Land Record* degeperated mto a peiipatetic roiitmist, 
unable* to take broad views, and confining his attention to 
pomtmg out technical breaches of procedure on the part 
of office* qammgob in long and prosy notes, which were 
fortunate if they received so much recognition as a yawn , 

1 LV R 272 a LAM 20'J 
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from thf Deputy Commissioner to whom they were addressed S 
while thf* Director of Agriculture, divorced from statistical 
realities, devoted himsiJf to the ilevelopment of demonstra- 
tion farms, which merely dcunonstrated that his agricultural 
methods wer<‘ more ( ostly than those followed by the Punjab 
jieasaiit 

So futih' did the fuiK.tions of the Diiec toi of Land 
R(><‘ords appear to a geiK'ration whnh had grown to despise 
the teehnu alities of land revenue, that in 1022 it was 
seriously pioposisl to abolish the jiost But wisei 
counsels piev.iiled it being lealised th.it then* w.is still use for 
an expeit whose dutv it was to .idvi'^e distiut ofiieeis 
on all matteis i onuected with the land iecord> est.iblishment 
and so to eiisuie that .idecpiate atbmtion was gi\ eii to land 
records work This advict* w.is m.unly gi\ eii in the form of 
mspistion notes of the tahsil and distrnt ({unutiyo s ohices, 
in which kind lecords w«‘re preserv'd “ Monovei with the 
abolition of the oHu e of S(*ttlem<*nt Conmiissioner in lOKM 
some eoritimiitv in (ontiol o\ei the reioid and mapping 
w'oik in Settlements w.is lecpiiUMl, while the .imalgamation 
111 one eadie of S(‘tth nient and distuct ({(niunyos .dso neees- 
siLited a (o-oidmating olh< ei whosi* modest duties might 
fitly In entinsteil to the resiiscit.iteil Duel tor of L.ind 
Ri'oords * 

{ Ai.iiion Tim \L STvrisTirs 


V 'io\e[uinenl [»riri„inl\ (tdle* 
onl\ in 1 ion ( o its ow n fun 


ts mninru.il infomiarion 
t ions ’ Hou Ini 10 

In Indi.i the main soiiice of C}o\ eiiinient mcome 
has alw.i\s been kind nwetuie As long .is this 
lolleited m kind, then* was no uigent 
ssitv foi the piep.iration of luoi) st.itistics , 
but w'Jieii (Msli i.ites wete impos<*d, it b<‘cani(‘ desn.ibk* for 
the (JoNeiiuiieiit to get soiiie estuii.ites of the actual outtuin 
of the ciops, from the sale of which the cash ie\ einie leqiiin'd 
would b(> obt.imed This has boon p.iiticul.iih uecossaiy 


Valut uf 
Agncultui.U 
ytal 1st It - 


‘ £ A.M joo. 

^ 1 A' (l'i2J-J4) Ij 1 I held thi o.liie of l>iin tor of l.and 

lleconls flora l'l2{ to 11)27 and did ms bist to j:ah unse life into tlie 
moribund body. ■* para Co * ^ 257. 
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in a province like the Punjab, where the landowners are 
mainly small proprietors, cultivating then own holdmgs, 
and where therefore it is very difficult to deduce assessment 
rates from the rents paid by the tenants to landowners 
But the War gave an additional importance to estimates 
of outturns of food-grams At that tune the outturn of 
food-grains ran short of requin'ments all over the world, 
and in every country governments b<'gan to estimate their 
stocks in hand and then probable* requirements India being 
a self-supportmg country, the problem did not arise th(>re 
so acutely, but large expoits during the War followed by a 
particularly bad harvest in 1920-21 caused a shortage*, which 
caused prices to rise consideiably Tlu* expoit of wlu'at 
was prohibited undei .i law fr.imed to me(*t War (‘inergi'iicies 
Great doubt was felt as to whethei th(‘ sto( ks in hand wvre 
or were not adequate for feeding tin* population The 
difficulty of coming to an (>stimate .is to their amount, and the 
importance* to Govermnent politically of sei uiing that the 
population had enough food to liv»* on, .ill drew incre<ispd 
attention to the value of .iccur.ite ( rop statistics. * 

These are, however, lei ent developmi'iits .ind the me- 
Agricultur.il thods at present in torcc wc'U* basi'd ongin- 

Stati&tics ally on the requireiiK'nts of tin* land r(‘Vi*nue 

pared*”^fo/^ system It was Akbar** who first substi- 
Land Rove tuted A cash assessment for p.iymeiits of 
nue purposes j^nd revenue in kind He hxed his claun 
at one-third of the gross produce, and in ortler to 
reahze the revenue on this basis his officials determined 
the average yield of every crop grown in the country, 
and fixed cash rates representing one-thmi of this average 
yield valued on the results of ten years’ experience The 
area sown with each crop was recorded s:*ason by season and 
the demand on each peasant was calculat(“d by applying 
the sanctioned rates to the area which he had cultivated 
The seasonal crop statistics were an essential feature of 
Akbar’s regulation system of assessment * 


1 A .y./. May (1924) 232-3. 
* P. 7 


* Moreland 99. 

* Moreland 81. 
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Tliough these methods wore miprwefl on by the British 
Oovornmont the principle of assessment remained the same 
Tlie rule laying down the standard of assessment is now as 
follows — 

“ Tlie assessment of an estate will Ijc fixed according 
t(j ciriumstances bnt must not exceerl half the \alue of the 
net assets a phiase wlia h is dehned as meaning “ the aveiaue 
surplus w’liidi th'‘ «'state may yield after deduction of the 
expenses of c iiltivation, including prrdit'^ of ^lock and vvage<4 
of lalioiii ” AMieii tlie iimts are fair competition icmt', 50 
pe'rTenT" of tlie rental is consideied to be the measuie of 
the h.ilf assets share of nmted land, and the rales asrei tamed 
fiom these rents for .ill classes of soil ,ue applied to tie* whole 
(ultiN.ition whethei b\ the ten.ints oi by the (n\n<*rs 
\Mieie\ er easli lents prevail tliev ran lx* eit.um d tiom the 
leiord of iiizhts but i onsiderable diHhiiltv i-> eneoiiuteied 
m eonveitiii'j: \no(Iuc«* rent', into a (.idi i.ite The in a of 
e.uli crop IS of eoui''<‘ known, but estiinat«*^ hive to 'oe mvle 
of the outtuins of «*.u h (loj), the.ictual sh.iie i(*c(*iv(*d in tin* 
landlord <iiid the juices obtained by him foi his piodiice, 
,ill of which owing to the un< ertamty involved are probably 
usually undei -estimated In ju.KdKt' it is lecognued that 
there ,iie m.inv le.isons whuh nu»v justifv a Settlement 
Officer m assi'ssinii below the in.ivimiim st.iml.ud, but In* is 
lequired to state as .u(uratel\ as jiossible wh.it the Iralf 
net assets are, .iiid to give good leasons foi ,inv proposal to 
fix the Goyeinment denund nmch below that ^t.ind.iid No 
partuada’’ fraction of the gross piodun* is jueMiibi'd .is tire 
hmit Oi tlie l.iud leveuue ilemand, the onlv limit beme that 
just mentioned, vn half the value of tin* net assets* 

But tlie aecunn*y of a Setrlenient Ofheei s eiop estimates 
IS inevitably maned by liis bi.is ni the diieetion of safety. 
If he over-estimates the gross produce tliore is a d.iiiger of 
the settlement breaking down, if he undei-eslimates no great 
harm ensues except the slight loss to Gc»\ ernmeut His esti- 
mate IS, therefore, like an engineer’s estimate of the breaking 
stram of a bridge , it is essential that lie should provide a 

» P A ii 258 
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large margin for safety He is, moreover, an officer who- 
moves about amongst the people and is bound to be mflucnced 
by “ the inherent pessimism of the faimer ii' estuuatmg 
the pioduce of his land Foi all these leiisons, therefoie, 
while the method of obtaining ciop statistics for settle- 
ment pill poses has great valut, there is an inevitable bias in 
the direction of under- estimating the outtuiri - 

Pievious to 188") the most important agneiiltuial 
statistus weie those entered in the Village 
Agnt-iiltnral Note Books, which weie levised eveiy Settle- 
bases of rartU But once the Settlement was ovim, no 

economn'5 attempt was made to kei'p these lecords up 
to date , indeed, with the ageiu \ then exist- 
ing, such an attempt w'ould ha\(‘ been vain This is cleai 
from the fact tint Settlement Ofbeeis tound it impossible 
to make any use of most of the statistus which village 
accountants w’ere suppo‘>ed to (olleit and could not even 
find statements ot the te'>ults of past h.iuestson whuli tliev 
could place the legist leh.ime" Ibit the Indian Famine 
Commission of I88o was of opinion that the Ikims oi eflectue 
action by the Imperial Depaitnient of Hevtuiu-' and Vgri- 
culture, whuh they wished to set goiuL. would nniiiK depend 
on the completeness and aceiuae\ with vvhuh agnniltural 
and economic facts wok* (ollectel ni <‘aeii \illage ,ind foni- 
piled m eacli sub-dn ision and disti ict thioiighout the eoiinti v 
Without a perf<*< t s\ '.tern of local iiifoi mat ion tin' wainmgs 
of appioaching troubh's would Ix' lost oi misiindei stood, and 
the babilit} of different paits of the distnet toeaJ.imit}, 
the weak points on whuh a watdiful e\c li.id to be kept, 
would not bo known ami iiOief, m tlie sliapo of i emissions 
and suspensions of the lexenue dem.ind, would bo given 
impel fectlv a nil with the least benefit ^ The leveiuie 
system in the gieatei pait of Butish India was such as 
to pipseiit umivalled means of aseeitammg m the fiille,st 
1 Stuait (i A 1) 'I lie seasonal factor in crop slatistii s V nut hod 
for com tin^ the inherent pessimism of tho farmer -1 / / (April lllltl) 

* Wheat Fore asts in the Punjab by H K Trovaskis, A J I (Mav 
1*)24) 234 4 
3 A 1 M 


L A M 271, A H.B 1 \ol I, 349 54. 
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manner all norossary facta lolatinjf to aj^nculture and to 
tho different incidents of landed tfMUiies in every village, 
but those means had nowhere been <;omplet“Iy utili7ed and 
made as efficient as they muiht be * 

“The piopci function indc'ed ol statistics is to enlarge 
individual exjieric'uec* \n individu.il is limited to what he 
can himself see .i vc‘r\ small pait of one- disision of the 
social oigaui.sin his knowdedge is c*vtencled in vaiious wavs, 
bv the c-onversafcion of his .u cjuaintancs*s bv nmvspaper 
repoits, bv the wilting-, of expc'its \(<oiding to liisaliility 
anc! pow'er of judgment, he will be able to f<)iin a conect 
view of the* niimcMical impoitaucc' of gioups of peisonsand 
thing'' but it IS in the' highc'st degiee impiob.ible that he will 
not ha\’*' been biasst'd b\ the' jiec uliai iti»>s of his position, 
and that he w ill jilace his diffcn.nt itc'ins of mfoi mation in 
th»' right persjiec ti\ .iml will not b(> alih* to gauge iightl) 
the at ( mac v of his data \s soon as he bc'gins to examine 
these points ht' is undc'itaking a statistical mvc'stigatioii 
ancl will vc'iv soon 1 1 nd hmisc'lf iiuoKed m all tin* dilhc nlties 
and pioblems fiom which .i knowlc'dge ot statistical medhod 
alone* can disentagh* him This is the obvious ansvvei to 
those who deiiv the use of statistics \ statistical estimate 
niav be good oi bad .itc mate oi tin* levc'isc* but in almost 
all c'ases it IS likelv to be moit' accmiate than a casual obsei- 
\ei s impie.ssion and in the natme of things c ,ui oiiK be 
disproved bv statistical mc*thods - When a man is 
found decrying statistic s thc'ie is often giound foi suspecting 
that he is eith(*i too la/,\ oi too ignoiant to make a proper 
u.se of them.” ^ 

The impovc'd statistics ic'ooiumended by the Famine 
Comniision were mtiodin c'd into the Punjab by (’ol Wac e m 
1885 Based on the* lecoids of rights and ciop inspections 
made by village accountants, the) not only give mfoiuiation 
as to ownership, tenancy, rents, and tiansfeis, but also as to 
the aiea of each ciop sown and matured on each class of 

^ LFR 271 » Botoley 9 

® L A.M 397. Thi'. opinion of tho ouuncsnt iscotth Financial 
Commissionor, Sir James Dome, will perhaps carry moic weight with the 
official mentality than that of the Professor of Statistics quoted previously 
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soil at oacli liar vest in every village In practice, however, 
these statistical returns were more utilized by Settlement 
Officeis as a basis for the assessment of land revenue than 
by Government as a guide to the economic conditions of the 
people 

For land revenue puiposes \vhat was required was 
Agricultural 8ta- much accuiate statistics of outturn 

tisticB ior coin- as a conventional iigure on which the Settle- 
mercial purposes could base his assessment But 

with the development of the wheat expoit trade, combined 
with the possibility of the food supply of the' population 
falling shoit of what was \ itallv net essai \ , theie arose a desiie 
for getting results more in accordance with actual facts. ^ 
“In 1883 a leading linn of Liverpool merchants inteiested 
in the wdieat trade repiesented to the Secietaiy of State foi 
India, tlirough a membei of Pailiament, that the publication 
of information about crops in India, somewhat on the plan 
adopted by the United States Depaitment of Agra ulture 
would be useful to persons engaged in busini'ss with that 
country ”2 Originally the statistics of outturn were 
prepared after the crop was gatheied but the commercial 
community found that this wms too late to be of any service 
to them The Government, therefoie decided to issue crop 
forecasts in advance so that the exporters might be in a 
position to estimate what .vmount would br foithcoming 
It 18 , therefoie clear that these ciop forecasts were mainly 
intended for the benefit of commercial people, though Gov- 
ernment took caie to safeguaid itself by sa} mg that they 
were primarily (n) for the general information of the public, 
and (6) for the information of Government, and only second- 
arily for the benefit of the trade ® Moreover the revival 
of interest m rural economics due to the activities of Mr. 
Calvert m the Co-operative Department led to a demand for 
accurate statistics to prove or disprove the theories that 
were bemg continually put forward But though the statistics 

1 AJ I (May 1924) 235 

* A manual on the preparation of Crop ForecaHts in India (Depart 
ment of Statistics, India) Ch I 

* A JI (May 1924) 237-8. 
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available were now mainly required for commercial or econo- 
mic rather than land revenue purposes the method of their 
collection remained essentially the same and tended to sutler 
from the same under-estimate as previously 

The most important of these statistus are con- 
village Note tamed m the Villaj^e Note-Books,^ which 
liooU^ ronqiiled fiom th(‘ village aci ountaiits’ 

mutation and erop-inspcction registers 2 These Note- 
Book^ aie ariaiiged so as to luiable each village aefountant 
to keep a continuous reeord of the statistus relating to each 
Vllkige (luring the period between two S(‘ttiem(aits They 
gne \alual)le statistual mformation as to the agricultural 
conditions of o<i<h \illag<* ^ Separate I'^gisters are main- 
tained at the l((hs)l headquaiters showing this mfoimation for 
all tin* \ illagi's ni eai li assessment curele and in tlie Uihstl as a 
whole .indat tin* distiut headcpiarters for tins district as a 
whole Totals foi thePioN in< e.nesub'-ecjuentl) coinpiledand 
aiea\ ail,il)I(' to the few' wlio understand wheie to look for them 
thougli the uiKoiith languag(' and occult s\mhohsm of the 
repoits m winch the\ «iie puhlished must m\arial)ly render 
them uinntc'lligible to tlie commercial and gcunual public — 
in fa( t to all ('\c ept a fow' clr\ -as-dust Hen eniie high brows * 

V Minimal) of tlic‘ statistic.il mfoimation gnen m the 
Village Note-Books IS give mil the Abstiact \ illageNote Books 
in which Depiitv Commissioners and Henemu' Assistants 
aie supposed to m<ikc‘ nun.iiks foi tlie henc>ht of future 
Settlc'inent Ollu cus on the* cm onomic conditions of the v illages 
which thev \ isit on tom The information thus provideti 
would he mvahiable, weie the duty piopeilv perfoiiued. 
For a few years after their mtroduction m 1896, a few sketchy 

* hi kilnh— reel l)ook so < ailed becauso bound in red to\ er« 

a pp 183, 184 

* Eai'h Note-Rook lontains (1) \ jearlj register of area {Mthin 
Raqha) (Appendix N), (2) Summer {khanf) and (3) Winter (rafci) crop 
legisters (JiH«tcrir) ( Appendix XI), (4) Yearly Rc\enue Accounts (Jama 
Wastl liaqi),(ri) Statement of transfers ofrjghts of ownersbipand occupan- 
cy tenants, (6) (Quadrennial) abstract of ownership mortgages amlrevenue 
(AppencLx XII), (7) (QiiacJrennial) abstract of Lultuating occupancj 
(Appendix XIII), (8) Statement of rent paid by tenants at-w ill , (0) Quin- 
quennial return of Cattle, Carts, etc (Appendix XIV) 

* LAM , 404-7. 
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records were indeed made in these Note-Books by Deputy 
Commissioners, but the practice languished during tlie 
War, and became practically extinct during the Maclagan 
era, when the punctilious peiforiiuuce of dull duties vas 
nothmg accounted of in comparison witli a glozing tonrrue, 
and a brazen cheek ^ 

To the commercial community the statistics of most im 
('lop e^ti- portance are the crop foiecasts, foiii ot whuli 
aiepiepaied for the puucipal expoit ciops of 
wheat and cotton and a lessn numbei foi foin crthei ciops 
Of these the first two foKs.nsts foi wheat an<l (otton deal 
with aiea only and aie admittedlv lougli I'stinuites, tlie la'-t 
two foiecasts aie the impoitant oik's The third toiti.isi 
foi wheat is issued in Apul and gives tlie aiea and out-tiiin 
at the time of liai\e>,t The foiiith forecast wdiidi is ismusI 
ui the middle of Mav, estimates the ciop when it is neail\ 
harvested The two last foiecasts ginunalh .ippioxunaie 
to each other, though in cears such as 192 5 wlnni the i,iin 
damaged crops on the thieshing Hooi tin' estimates ina) 
diffei consideiably Th«se two ropoit^ stan I on a dilleient 
footing from the preliminajc ones both as jcgaids objects 
and eonstitution, loi, wlnucas the las^ two leports licing 
largely conccTiesl with outturn cie estmiatesof tin* ciuantiti^ 
of crop actually to be h.mdh^d (he earhei lepoits aie onl^ 
aids to ooiiji'Cturr as to what that (juantitv will be 2 
All abstract of the results of the summer haivcst is piihlislu'd 
annually 111 the Punjab Gazette, and a more detailed statistical 
•survey of botli haivest- is given in the Vnnual S'Mmiii and 
Crop Report whidi howevei, is published too lati' to lie of 
intere.st to any one but historians ^ 

The statistics so published ate calculated to 
€iops ex^ori U'spiie conhdcuce as ii'gaids tin' a/cu-) und'T 
jiartiGulai cic»ps, foi these* are based on the 
village accountants’ haivest inspections Les^ coumik uig 

1 LAM 404-7 * FAR (1023 4) 137 

* Btung by the sarcasmb oi commert lal iricnds, ^^ben DircLtei oi 
Land Records I made iranlu endeavours to accelerate publication , but 
after my removal the report for the year ending with the winter harxest 
of 1927 was not axailable till the beginning of 192S, t t , about a xear 
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ave the estimates of outturn These were originally deter- 
mined with reference to experimental cuttings and the 
information obtained by verbal en<[Uiry The expeiiruents 
were many, but the area observed m each case uas ftinall 
and the results were admittcdlv of little wortli Moreover, 
such experiments would geneiallv be iiwde on land which 
could at least produce a fair crop, and they thus ignored the 
considerable .ireas of land yielding very little cro]> at all, 
so that yiekN estimatefl in this way tended to be consid'T ibly 
above the true arithmetu il av< lage i Th - lefo'raing 
zeal of Col. Wace^ increased the size of the areas selected 
for the experiments “ but though some interest is still t.iken 
m till' matt(‘r when .i Settlement is actu.JK m progiess the 
8ubse(|iu*nt expenments made b\ Rev»niie Assistants liar- 
vest l)V harvest aie pinfunctoi v <ind pointl(‘S'> '• 

Sue}) ( rop evperimerds mils*- be limited m mimbei ,iud 
can only l»e usi'ful as a < hei'k on the mu< h larii-n mimboi of 
estim.ite-, mule l»\ aiipiaiM ment lOxpeneiKe lu)\\e\er, 
has slunvn that su< li e^ti nites when made bv Direetor, 
a l)eput\ Dnteitoi lud <1 Piotfs-xn of \j’h ulture aie tiom 
Tito 17 per ( < nt wileol ^be mark ® Moieovor th“ ciop 
('xp'^iiineiits au' ii<‘vei use I to < he< k such .qipiaise uents 
but are merel\ ii^ed <is bul walks (»f < oiiseisatism .'n\ iin- 
tow.iid results luung pioiupth n'jei t'“d <is “ abnoi in il '® 
while m s nne ( ast's an ‘ abnoitnd soaMui made the t*xeuso 
foi doinir no e\p(*iimenls .it .ill " Ciop expunufet'. of 
uuiiMg.iteil wheat in one siuill ciu ie ot the Vttock Di^tnct 
give results v.iniug fiom Jhl to hto pounds pei .un* » 
Wdhm siieh wide limits estim.ite ' (cases to hex- .mv 
meaning, e\ en to on.' who pioiisli <bsel\c^ tin* pie((>pt 
til It tlu' avi i.i'je will !)(' c.di ijl.iti'd n»jt fiom Cu' a\'*i<uit'S 
‘ / / « Jbl » l» IMO 

» .S' M 7U 

* /. 1 .V SIS Sir l.iinos Dome adds (hurrt 'i o np rm ,1 that 
' (lie^o o\ pen merits slioiild ho iiiadi*, if pof^ible h\ a Emopeaii Hut 
tins a as before the Keforms Si heme 

» I /; I (7) 8b • .S' M .12'. Appeiidiv X 

’ At took 'rahsd Settlement Uopoit tH‘ 

* Attook Tabhil Settlenu nt Uepoil Ti Ibis leport of the late 
Ml Barry, I C S , showu a painslakinp indvistiy wbuh is uo\\ada\8 
all too-raro, and an entuatoH the loss felt hv all lus fumds at the pioiuature 
death of its gifted ivritor 
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of individual experiments, but from the total outturn of all 
experiments with that crop on each soil”' From these 
results the Settlement Ofl&cer has to guess at that average 
for (say) unimgated wheat which he thinks is least likely 
to provoke the criticism of the Financial Conmnssioner’s 
clerks who may have never seen a wheat field m their lives 
These Settlement averages are then doctoicd eveiy live years 
after consultation “ with the local othceis of the llevenue 
and Agricultural Departments ” and the result is given 
as the average outturn for a whole district foi the ne\t h\ e 
years, ^ and it is from this average tl at the ofhci.vl estimates 
of so-called normal outturn are deduced ^ 

Each harvest the tahsilla) is supposed to estimate foi 
each crep (irrigated and unnrigated sepaiateh) what lie 
considers to be the pejcentage of this so-called uoimal. 
which is the actual outturn per acre foi that year To do 
this diiectly would lequire a statistical agilit} which is f.ii 
beyond any talisiUlai , and in praetKo the t/ihsiMa) estimate'' 
in maunds^ per acre what he thinks is a le.isouable amount 
and then converts it into a percentage ot the so-c.illed normal 
These results, which are geneially c.ilculated foi tlu U^hsiHai 
by the office qanungo, aie then sent to the distiict (lainmqo 
who deduces an all round percimtage foi the distiu t Tli'">e 
percentages ma}^ be modified b} theDneitoi of Land Records 
or m the case of the important commeicial ciops of wluMt 
and cotton by the Dnector of Agriculture, who comp.tK'' 
them with estimates arrived at by officeis of his dopaitment 
The fallacy underlymg this procediue lies in the as'.iimp- 
tion that the term “ average yield per distiict ’ has aiu 
meaning at all llie teim “average vield 'is v.igue 
Average yield may mean the aiithmetual average oi the 

^ S M Appendix X G 

* ''eason and IVop llepoit I'lgG 7 E\planatui\ nuto to 
Statement V 

® The average yield for 1920-7 is based on the jeais 1917 18 to 
1921 22 When Director of Land Records 1 recommended that the 
average should be taken of the live years immediateK preceding the 
year under consideration, but this proposal -was rejected as too ro\olu- 
tionary, I am mclmed to think it ■was too consercatoe and would have 
only given a fallacious appearance of accuracy to a sjstem inherently 
VICIOUS 

* See Appendix XV". 
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yield of the most frequent type of land of a particular class. 
Asie{rardstimealso, itrnayreferto the arithmetical average, 
over a number of years oi to the most ordinary type of har\ est. 
Foi evunple in laif^e areas of a district like Hissar, two o 
three \eais with no irri<»ated w'lnter imp at all iiiav Ix' 
followed h\ a biimpei }^ram mop of (say) 20 maunds^ to the 
afie What is ooini; to be the aveiajr<* unirri^mted outturn 
foi uiani ^ \<r.im take Mianwali, where tlie lainfall 
diminishes ste.idil\ towanls the south The normal un- 
11 1 Incited ^oam oiittiiin pei a<Te in veai.s of irood i. unfall 
also saiie', with th(‘ latitude To the noith i 1 maunds^ to 
tlu' a( le would not ix* unusual if then* are modeiate lains 
wdide in the south it would be <idii< ult to obtain moie than 
h\(‘ inaunds ‘ .in ai le What is ^oine to be the a\ei.vi/e 
uninn;<ited \ leld of j;ram in the Mianwali Disti h t^ More- 
o\ei, ♦\en supposing that .in aiithnu'tic.il a^elaJ'«• weie ob- 
taim<l the tot.il area multi[)lied b\ the a\er.iL'e outturn 
will not ei\(. the true tot.d outturn 

The onK w.i\ of eliminating these diibonlties i-, to 
AiiioietMtl- estim.itr's of .i\era«;e } leld on tin* s illaiic 

leni u.u » inste.id of the ilistrut as a unit foi taking 
asei.ig. Tills tan onl\ be done 1)\ tin* Milage 
ai ( ountant wlio is moieo\ei in tin* b(*st position to fiame 
aiiiii.itt' estimates of \ leld not onK b\ takmu the 
opinions of (ultuators, but .iKo fiom peisoiial obseuation 
ol the amount of giam whuh is gaiinued fiom a paiti- 
culai pieee of land Thus it wanild be (piit«> eas\ foi 
him to frame sield estimates eaeh liaivest oi (sich 
ciop tin e.uli (lass of land® m lus \ dlages In this wa\ a 
sep.ii.ite ^ iidd estimate wouhl be obtained foi (sn h small 
area o\ei wliu h tin* \ leld was uniform. This method would 

^ 27 bushels * 20 bushels • 7 bushels 

* Noe Appendix X\^l, AJI (Mav 1924) 2.38-9 EJ ( September 

1926) .396—6 

‘ This paragraph luntains an abstract of proposals made by me 
to Government several times (unavailingb ) when I was Director 
of Land Records , and also in an article (May 1924) to the Agriculture 
.Journal of India 

* I e , wtlab (irrigated by percolation), chahi (irrigated by well 
nahn (canal irrigated), barav% (unirngated) 
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<lo away with all the inaccuracies of estimates which are 
based on the average yield of the whole district The 
village accountant having given liis estimate of yield m this 
way, the area under each crop is known <itciiiately from the 
land-revenue papers, and each village accountant can there- 
fore, estimate the outturn of his village 

A forecast of considerable ai curacy can thus be ob- 
tained, provided the village accountant s estimates of \ leld 
are accurate The village accountant could then more 
easilv frame such estimates from the fait th.it he is alieady 
trained to make rough (‘stimates of outtiiiu with lefereiiK* 
to the imthieal noimal Should the outtuin l)i‘ half the 
normal he enters half the area as faded ^ and so on 2 
It IS an impel feet irndhod but it has in it the steppinu stones 
to higher things, and it is theiidore. the mon* cxtiaoidi- 
natv that no use, whatevei is m.id<‘ of thes'' \ illage 
accountants’ estimates of so-i ailed faded and mituied® 
(fops in the publislied statistii’s of outtuin It is tine tliat 
the village accountant probabh tends to mulci estimate 
the outturn, ( 1 ) becaus \ as h.is been pointed out above, 
the w'hole land-revenue assessment has .1 hi.is in fa\oui of 
under-estimating, ( 2 ) because the cultixatoi, on < onsulta- 
tion with wliom he will laigcdi base his e^tinuite will <dua\ s 
under-estimate hi.s outtuin with the* object of obtaining 
a low assessment of land levcmiie (t) Iks ause of the 111 
herent pessimism of the* faimcu ’ wdiuli is notoiious thiough- 
out the world. But this tendenc \ to uiidm-estmiate is faiily 
constant with all village ac countant.s, and if .illowaiice bo 
made for it, a fai higliei h*\el ot acciiiacv < ,111 be obtuned 
than by other method The village aicountant is geneially 
m cloi^ touch w'lth all matteis atlei.ting the .igi k ultuic' of 
his circle, and it would lie impossible to (md in the- Punjal) 
instances .surh as one qiiotc'd from Madias wheie no village 
accountant kept anv accounts and when* all liguies were 
invented at the close of the year 

1 khnribi * l>A\r 3)2- 1 •• pukhlu 

* Mart G A D m A J ! (Apul 19111) 
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The tendency to under estimate will bo more oi les'i 
uniform year to year, and it would be better to correct 
such an under- estimate by .iddmw the necessary peuent- 
a<re to the total outturn rather than bv attempting to .loi toi 
the result of each village accountant in e.u h village^ 
It should be remendiered that “ m tin- pit-sent state of 
our kiiowhdge, many statistical rntasuremeuts t aniiot 
be nude with precision for want of data, and a < lUic is m- 
clmfiil to siv that for this reason prebmmai\ estmi.'tes ait- 
valueless, blit from the s< n‘nti(n point of view li t- tiititisin 
13 wrong , fora faulty mt-asureim-nt made tm bigit ,il pniu ipb-s 
H better than nont*, if limits (.in be assiunt-tl to its po->Mbl(‘ 
oiror, .ind it miv lead to tit) (-rs witli pioeiessiv e impiov e- 
me’it ” 

Tin' I'stii'ute ')f the cash v.ihn' tif jnodncf- 
ftii .iss«'ssment purposes neci ssit<ite-> some 

otiii'r htatis. locoid of ]i.irv(*st pricc^, 1 e tin* juices which 

1 K al pubii H f, \ 

turns tlio culfiViitor (an actiiaiiy for Jiis njoriuce 

.it b.iiv(‘st timt' These ure n-coiili-tl eveiv 
iiaivest 111 the V-sv-ssint-ut Cnclt' Note Hooksi m .ireord- 
auce v.ith leptuls ustivtsl fiom qdiiKngo Cert.im price 
lists ait' m.imtami-tl .is .i st.inil.iid of v due fot puuh.ises 
m.nle for milit.ii \ tu .nlmmi-'f i.if iv jiuijx'st's Nn- h .iie 
tin' K'gistt'i t)f till' iet.nl piaes .it (ii'.ti'tt ln'.n(t|n.ii tt-is of 
the piim'ipal t ro])s .mtl t)f s.d^ anti liiewttotl wbnli is kejit 
up in all tlistiifts bv the di^trct qiin'tiqi Mon- v.ilu.ible 
foi common lal [ui I posi*s h nvevei is iln* foitni'ilitlv jmblu.i- 
tion m the I’nnj.ib (ia/t-tte of tin whoKsab jun t ^ nt lavv 
sugar,'* ola? lilt'd butfei cle iinsl < olton, .nnl tin* jumtipal 
footl gnms In the (I.i/iette .ue ,dst) publi-.ln d wt-t-klv' 
reports from fourteen .iistiuts showing m a luiil .tnd 
siicemct foim foi each ilistiu t, .tiid foi tin' I’loviiite as a 

‘ 1 Imnc slit mu tioM thn inav Ins tlnm* iii \j){tt'iiili\ \ \ II wliuli 
IS u'proilutt'il fiom luv artulo in I ./ / (Mav I'tJl) JIJ '• 11ns ilit 
< tission in\ ol\ cs some cli-inciilarv als-obra mIiu h though pt i ft . 1 1\ iiUt lligi 
hlo to an edut atoil flappoi , smai kt-il of the him K .ii 1 to.v riiuiuiilt oinmi" 
sioiu'i anti I ha%e, therefoio, lelcgatetl it to m apj.omliv 

* JioH'lcy "> * I’ I ‘>7 * <i‘ir 

* <jhi, huttoi hoiled duan and stiainod, whuh in that ■'t.ito 
hoops md-'hnitolv and is laigelv u->ed h\ all i lasses foi eookiug 
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whole, the actual conditions and prospects of agriculture^ 
A large amount of valuable statistical and other information 
IS also to 1)6 found in the District Gazetteers the statistical 
part of which is levised eveiy ten years and the remainder 
at every district Settlement X^nfortunately few of the 
geneial public are aware of even the existence of these 
publications, and Government, with characteristic lack of 
State enterpiise, so far from advertising them, seems to 
put every difficulty in the wa} of those who wi'ih to buy a 
Gazetteer Even the valuable distnct “skeleton” maps 
shewing village, tahsd and distrad boundaries together 
with railways, main rivers, canals, roads and othei promi- 
nent features of the d^^tllet aie maiulv utilized bv Govern- 
ment departments and hardly wotted of b\ the commercial 
or geneial public - 

Thus, while Government has in its land levenue 
stall a machinery foi the collection of agricul- 
*^Meu tuial statistics, whicli cannot be matched 

tieticum ’ elsewheie in the world, the infoimation prov ided 
IS not abreast of the economic c'onditioiis of the 
day, and m the case of ciop yields is definitely inaccurate. 
Moreover, the statistics are generally published in a form 
which IS incomprehensible to those who do not make a 
special study of them In 1924 an attempt improvement 
was made at the instance of Sir Malcolm Hailc} A com- 
mittee was appointed consisting f)l Mr Calvert, Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies and afterwards member of 
the Agricultme Commission, the Directoi of Lund 
Records, ’ the Director of Agriculture, the Senior 

Secretary to the Financial Commissioners, the 

Professor of Economics of the Punjab University,^ and 
Mr Owen Robeits, a leading gram mciehant of the 
Province The committee wi re unanimously of the opinion 
that ceitam changes should be made in the statistics pub- 
lished in the Annual Season and Crop Report For two 
years the Financial Commissioners kept these proposals inr 
1 .S' M 331, 333, 337 Appendix XI, L A M 811) 

S M 532, L 4 M 835 6 » myself 

* Professor Myles, of Board of Economic Enquiry fame 
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tho sessions of sweet silent thought Then for a moment 
the clouds rolled hack from Simii and the mighty voice 
spake “ Thou shalt not change my statistics ” The 
bull “ Meum statisticum ” was so far final tliat it picventc.i 
all change in the statistics that exist cyI, hut Mr ('alvert, 
m his zeal for information in lural economic ((m otions, en- 
deavoured to avoid the im/x/ssc by having surnmarv (‘uquiries 
on special subjects made in seby ted villages in a specific 
year Such enquiries, however, being outside tin* otdinary 
routine, were apt to be pei fiiuetorilv peifoi me<l b\ tlu' ie\ emie 
staff Moreover, the question aio.se .is to how tai the 
villages so seli'fted weietvpical while the infoimation 
being confined to one veai onlv, was useless foi tr.ning 
tendencies ovei a longer perio<l 

Clearly the new statistu.d wine cannot be put 
V I) art bottles so beloved of Financiul 

laont of Comnn.ssioners Instead the Statistical 

tistiia nquir Braiu h of the Diieitoi of Land Ket ouls Ofhee 
sliould be expanded into a definite Statistical 
Department of (loveinmimt which .sliould deal jinmarilv 
with agricultural .statistic .s, <ind should, as fai as may be 
convenient, also deal w ith mdustnal an»l other statistic s The 
duty of such a department would be to keep in tuiieli lioth 
With other depai true ‘lit. s and w'lth business and agiicultural 
interest with a view to seeing how far suth mfoimation 
could be made nior<‘ popular and how far its accniac ) could 
be increased This departmc‘iit would also keep m touch 
with other dcpaitmeuts and paiticulailv with tlie Agricul- 
tural Department wuth a view' to supplementing fioin them 
the statistical information received from the Land Kevcuiue 
authorities From the figures so obtamed ‘ it would have 
to pick out the significant hgiues, so to present the totals 
and averages as to give a true impre.ssion to an eiiquner, 
to summarise briefly the information obtained, to concentrate 
the mass into a few significant averages, and to describe 
their exact meaning in the fewest and clearest words for 
It IS the result of this concentration which will generally be 
used and quoted 
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To do this skilfully requires an acquaintance with 
the method of averages and tlie use of diagrams It 
may furthei be necessary to hll m unavoidable gaps in 
the figuies m order to supply estimates foi intei mediate 
years, this needs a study of the dangerous method of inter- 
polation Finally, a verbal desciiption of the process, its 
genesis and results, and an estimate of its acciiiac\ must bo 
wiitten. It should also be seen wliethei the number of 
returns for each gioup is propoitional to its importance, or 
a specially impoitanthmue dejiends on onlv slight evidence ’ ^ 
\s the mam souice of infoimation would still continue to 
be the Land Kevenuc' Depaitment, the Statistical Depait- 
nieiit should b(* undei the Dnc'ctor of Land Kecoids Such 
a dep.iitnu'nt would (with <i slmht teinpoiaiy expansion) 
be 111 a portion to undei take tlie decenni.d Census of the 
PiOMiict ,ind would theieln savm the Goveinmcmt of India 
a cousidc'iable (‘xpcmsc* which wouKl piobably go far towaids 
paying die extia cost of the Depaitment As a conse- 
cpienc 0 the Provincial Statistical Depiitment would have m 
its possession all the mateiial collected for tlie purpose of 
the Census, and this mateiial would be mv.ibiable as a 
check on subsecpient Statis^^ical information 

1 Settlements 

And it shall tome to | ass at the ingatherings that ye shall 
give the fifth part unto Pharaoh, and four parts shall be your 
own, foi seed of the field, and for your food, and for them of 
your households and for food for your little ones 

Genesis xlvii 24 

The process by which the Government officials 
Failiue of (lie determine the .imount of land revenue payable 
dispni'-e win! 1'’ settlement (of land revenue), and 

Settlonunt-, the person or the body whom Government re- 
cognizes as entitled to be piopiietor, subject to the revenue 
payment, is said to be ‘settled with ’ or to ‘hold the 
Settlement 3’ A settlement, therefore, requires not only 
the determination of the land revenue payable on each 
area of land, but also the framing of a record of rights ta 

1 Bmdfy 10 17 * PA H 245 
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(Intormme who is the propnet^jr who is to pay it The 
first settlomrnts w<'re no^.<*8sarily, thoreforo elaborate affairs, 
as tlie record of rij^lits was only revisorl when a settlement 
took place Tlie present system of record and preparation 
of statistics IS associatetl with the name of Co! W.iee, to 
whose initiative the reforms introrliued from IHH*) onwanl 
are rliie It was the previous polie\ to undertake a revision 
of the map anrl record onl\ In 1885. ho\vevei , the reforming; 
zeal of Col Wai e introduced a \ illaj'e rei oid a^eiu \ lapable 
of rnamtammK up-to-date the villapfe fu Id maps and lecorrl 
rep;isteis, liis object bem;; to obviate the necessit\ foi ^.ouie- 
ral icMsions of the record of riehis at settlement ^ 

Unfortunately bis trai(i< death m 1889 remo\ ed the 
driving force required to make the new system woik The 
moasiiies pre.s( nired foi the keepnui up of Mllaye maps and 
record of rights were not piopeilv <aiiie<| out Ordeis weie 
not piompti} pass«*d on questions of lainl-tr.in^fei and 
decisions on (piestions of the paitition of holdings (to whicli 
the agnatu syst< in of inheiitanie (ontiuualh ga\ e use 
were unnecessai il\ postponed ('onseqiionth that general 
revision of land ie<‘or<ls whuli if liad been Ivrped could 
have been avoided under the new svstem. still eontmue 
to delay the woik of assessment The settlement .umy ot 
occupation still descended on the fated districts, somi'times 
to Ieav<' the last state of their land reroids wor^e than 
the brst - Most human oiganuations reverse Aristotle s 
dictum on tlie State ® Thev come into existence to 
subset v(> some* interest of humanity, and the> continue to 
exist to subserve then own interests alon*’ The settlement 
organization is no exception to this rule 

Government will not, however, s«inction a iSetth- 
rrdmunarv nient till a preliiuiuary report (generally nrade 
meft‘,incs m |)^ the Deputy Commissioners) hasbecii lecerv 0(1 
wi"haS(Ttl.' considered. This re]K)it will not only 

mtnt (leal with the gross amount, but also w’lth the 

character of tlio existing assessment, the suitability of its 
» r A H 267 . * LF R 278 

* yivofieri] /idj' row owe Se Too eu 
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form to local ciicumstances. and tlio faiinosa of its distri- 
bution over estates Pases may occur in which an assess- 
ment IS so liifili, or so bad m foini or distribution, as to 
require revision quite apart from the question whether 
reasses-iinent will yield any profit to tlie State comnien- 
sui.ite with tlie cost of making a new SettleiiKsit * 

Sliould the report succeed in convuncing Ooveinment 
that a settlement was neoess.iry, tlie next tiling used to bo 
to send the Settlement Olhcei to the ilevoted distiiet, 
where lie would spend this first cold we.ither of Setthunent 
operations in collecting round him inkpots tupbo.iids, 
qcuun,go\ tents, tahsildais and all the other p,i raplu-i n.d la 
of Settlements, miuh angrv i oirespondeiice noth flu* Dejiiitv 
Comnii.ssionei being geneiallv necessary before tlie latter 
would disgoige enough “ equipment * to s,iti««t\ the 
Settlement Ofheer Notone of the least ments of the 
Ileforms Legislative Council was its (iiticism of the dilatory 
methoil of conducting Settlements Asaiesult.a meuioian- 
(lum was diawii up in arranging for the posting 

ot the Settlement Oflicer s Assistant to a distiu t m .idvance 
of the Settlement m the capacity of Res emit' Vssistant and 
laying on him the duty of agitating foi staff, aicommodatioii, 
equipment, tents, furnituie, suivev implements, hooks, 
stationer}, forms and maps in adNance of the iiu ommg 
Settlement Officer It also lay with the Dueetor of Land 
Recoids to devote liimself specially to the supervision of the 
records of those districts wheie Settlements were expected. 
The wrangling between the Deputy Commissioner 
the settle and the Settlement Officer which chara< tenses 
aTd ^ commencement generally continui's through- 

puty Comnus- out the duration of a Settlement ‘ Ten beggars 
sioncr sleep in one blanket, but tw'o kings 

may not dwell together in one kingdom ” — so sang the 
Persian Poet , ® and on this principle the Deputy 
Commissioner, as kmg of the district, must needs resent 
^ a M 223 * by me, as Director of Land Ret ords 

• Sadi in the Guliatan 

Do Badahah dar aqlime name gunjand 
Wa dab darvesh dar gabme bakhaapand 
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this iival kinjf, marching through hia kingdom, and 
through hiH powers of taxation often commanding more 
respc'ct and ohedience than the lawful monarch Tin 
verv nl)i<iuitv of the Settlement Officer adds to his power 
and influence* ‘ For a Civilian the post offers tin* liest life 
and the nio'^t fasc inating work to he found m India it is 
the basis of all leal kncmh*clgc* of the rural masses For 
SIX or eight months m the* \('ai he liv<*s and works among 
them, almost e\<luHi\c*l\ He* h*arns then inner life*, then 
tiials and harelshijis then jensanelthen soriows He* deals 
with them m their fields and their villages, where the*\ are 
at tlit*ir be'st lather than in tlie* law eaiurts where the\ are* 
<it the*ir woist , for the*\ are* the*n e*neleMve)urinu to cire.um- 
\ent, often hv framl oi false e*\ uleiice, the various obstacles 
in the shape* of h*g<il foimalitie*s whie*h, to the'ii minds, we 
h.i\e plae ed be*t\Nee*n tln*m anel justiee When an Indian 
lustic come's into the atme>sphe*M* of a (Joint, he* has his mind 
made* up to s\Ne'ai toaiuthmg that he thinks will suit his 
])urpe)se, and it is no light task to ge*t the truth out of him 
Put the* same* man in the same* cause* m the village sepiare, ^ 
oi under the* village tre*e among his own people, and he will 
he‘sitate* to be e*ve*n ma good cause That is wh> the peii- 
patetic justice, to which the Indian lawvei and the Indian 
jiolitician so .stronglv obje'e t, as wanting in le*gal foimalities, 
IS so mue li more sjH*e*dv and s.itisfactoi v 

In order to e*<inv out e*ither of the tw'o branches 
of his woik the* framing of a record-of-i ights 
■|h« two »iir. yj. making of a fan assessment -a Settle- 
%<y'i)»tcinH m,.,it Ofhcei must have an accurate imip of 
each village, showing the* position and boundaiies of 
every field Theie are two surve>s with which he is concern- 
ed- the topograpliical suivev made by the Imperial Survey 
Department and the c*ada.stial or held survey made by the 
village accountants The second is indispensable foi his work, 
the* hrst is chiefly useful to him as a nmaus of testing the 
accuracy of the second The methods used m both cases 
are .scientific. The processes followed in the second are of 

* Vhauk, the central iiicctmg placo of thee \illage. 

• O' Dwyer .>2-3 
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couise much simpler than those empknetl m the former, 
but experience has proved, that, pioperl> applied, the\ 
secure a degree of accuracy sufficient foi all the purposes 
foi which revenue officials emplov villag<' maps The 
Impeiial Survey deals with villages as a whole, mapping 
then boundaries and showing tlie mam topographical 
featuies, such as the homestead ^ loads lanals and 
laige sheets of water The limits of the < iilti\ atid ciiltuiable 
and barren land have also sometimes been indicated The 
boundaries of every held are shewn m the village* maps of 
the cadastral survey, and by means of it the* ar(*as shown m 
the 1 ecord-of-rights * aie taiciilated The topographical 
suive\ IS based on certain fived [>omts known as ‘ tiaverse 
points” whose position is accuiateh asccitamed b) the 
Imperial Suivey Department while the cadastral suives is 
based on points marking the coineis of sui\e\ scjuares oi 
rectangles All these points aie marked bv stone or 
mavsoniy pillais ® The connecting link between these' 
two suivey systems is piovided b\ the* trijumtion pillars^ 
which are placed at each point wheie tlnei' Milages meet, 
and their propei maintenance is tlic'iefoic* ,i mattei of vital 
importance In the plains the cadasti.d xpiare svstem 
provides a sufficiently accurate basi*, fot held delimitation, 
but 111 the hills reference must be made* to tin* tiaverse points 
of tin Surv-^cy of India This Depaitmcnt must also be 
lelied on for hxiiig points in iiveiam tnnts and for this 
puipose special Uiveiam Survev paities h.ive been depiitc'd 
by the Imperial Suivey foi fixing points in those* parts of the 
bed of the Chenab and Indus nveis when* Settlements are 
111 pi ogress ® 

The basis of a regulai Sc'ttlenient is the preparation 
of a complete cadastral map and an accu- 
rate record of titles The suivey of estates 
is earned out bj the village accountants. 
The method now adopted in all plains tracts is 
that known as the square system of measurement. 

* Abadt * Jamotawdi (Appendix Vlll) 
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Before the plotting of the fields is eommenced, the whole 
area of the estate is carefulh niatked out into Wjuares of 
equal size, and the held map is Piled in hv plottiiijr the dis- 
tan< e of the corners of the fields fiom the sidc', and diaeonals 
of these squares It is found that flu* \illa^o- aieountants 
lay out the squares with fan a<(ura(\, and the resulting 
held map is correct enoiijrh foi all the pin posies of the 
revenue administration * 

.Since the districts whudi w< n* inajiptil on 
.. the siiuare s\stcm ha\< heyun to eorne under 

nuntorriM .Settlement the process of iiia]) <orn‘ctlon 
8ionofmA|w hc'come gemual, and has at the 

same- time. Iksui simplified Unlike reiir asui«*mc*nt it 
does not lu'cessitate any grc‘at t«Mnporai\ aii'iinc.iitation of 
the legiilar village aicountant^ staff of th<‘ distnct V 
strong supervising staff is how ev<*r, still nec c>ssaiv in orcler 
to kec'p pace with the village a» < ountants, who tiiin out work 
much faster than at ic>measui«*nn nt But tin' woik .is a wliole 
IS completed mori' expeditiouslv , and the moie modem .''ettle- 
inents are both shorter and iheapei,^ thoiiuh less accurate, 
than those which precc'chsl them Tin* diitv of deciding on 
the extent to w lii< h remc*a.surenic'nt is mpiiicd now falls on 
the Vssistant .St'ttlc'mc'ut OHicca who .n ts as haibinger to 
the .Settlement itscdf < The held maps slnmld be not cmlv 
acc’urate enough for revenue puiposcs luit also (wlu*n their 
scailc* has becui reducc'd) capable* of being utili/»'d foi topogra- 
phical purposes by the Survc*v l)c*partmc‘nt One** .iccuiate 
maps have* been made, no i<* suivev is nc*c('ss.u\ in tiacts 
unaffected by the action of strc*ams oi the spn*ad of lavines, 
except where gicait extcmsions of cultivation and change's 
m field boundaries have taken place bv the intioduction 
of canal irrigation ^ 

Before land can bc' assessc'd it must be tlassihed m 
Clati8e8ofIaiia accordance with its levonue producing capacity, 
and soils jjj ^ country like the Punjab, wdu'rc there la 
hardly ever enough rain, the most important classification 
18 that founded on the source from which the moisture 
' P A R 25\ • PtUimn * S If 8fi \ 
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requiied for the <»rowth of the crop is deiived Thus land 
may be dependent on rainfall alone, * or on flooding' or per- 
colation from liver or canal ^ it may be watered by 
lift fiom tanks, lakes^ oi streams, or irrigated by (anals* 
or wells ® Less impoitant are soil distinctions based on 
the use of manure oi the course of husbandi v, though the 
block of land lying immediately lound the village siti* on which 
the sanitary methods of the inhabitants bestow a (ontiniious 
fertilization of mghtsoil, is sometimes sepaiateK elassihed’ 
by Settlement Officers ® Diseiimination is also occasionally 
made in unirrigated lands betw een clay, " loam, ^ " and sandy ^ ^ 
soils ^2 The desiiabilitv of such discrimination depends 
on local circumstances All that can be said is that the 
classification should be as simple as possible and bi* based 
on broad diffeienees of a fairly permanent charactei which 
affect 111 marked degree tlie economic rental of the land 
The test to be applied to it is its sufficiency foi piactical 
purposes, for, as has bc'cn well remarked, a Setthmient 
Officer mUvSt remember that he is a land v.iIikm and not a 
mineralogist”^® Uncmltivated land is < lassihed as uncul- 
turable^'* when, as in the case of rocks oi roads (ultuation 
IS impossible, or as new, oi old fallow, .Kcoidiiig as it 
has, or has not been cultivated witlim the last four hai- 
vests 

A Settlement Officer making a general suive} of one 
of the sub-montane districts may hnd below 
Circler' "^ the lulls a rough country seamed with 
ravines As he marches southward the 
uneven land may pass gradually into a wide plain of 
good easily-woiked loam, to be succeeded in its turn, per- 
haps, by sti etches of stiff clay On one side the plain may 
drop abruptly, or m a large slope of broken land, into the 
valley of one of the great rivers, part of which may now 

‘ Baram * Bailab * Jhil 

* Abt » yahrt « ( hnhi, 8 M 259 

* (Jora or Lipara » 8 M 261 

* Dakar or Bohn i® Bau»h or Moira 

“ Thur or Ttbba 8 M 262 

8 M 26 ) Ghair Mumktn 

“ Bunjar Jadtd i® Banyir Quihm 
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be beyond the reach of ordinary floods, while the remainder 
18 subject to all the vicissitudes of fortune vvhieh the vagaries 
of a Punjab river involves. The plain above the valle\ 
may be scored with hill torrents, whose sandy beds are dr\ 
in the winter. Sueli torrents will leave lu.h loam in one 
place, and barren sand m another, till finallv , when all the 
good silt has been lost, thev will rend<*r the floo<led 
land stiff and intractable with deposits of fine mud 
Thus, both in the lulls and the plains, the valley bottoms may 
present a great variety of soils, whose rapid clianges m ferti- 
lity from yi'ur to vear and from place to plai e an* evr eedmglv 
pi'rplexing to an .\ssessing Officer At a distance from thi* 
lulls these* changes are more gradual but tli(*v exist never- 
theless while (lifl<*ren( e*s of rainfall and in the dejitli of 
sidisod wat(‘r .ilso pioduce* conespondmg differences in 
methcxls of cultivation Tli<*s<‘ variations in sod and climate 
are lellected m tin* vaiving h«*alth and (*iu*igv of the people, 
difl«*iences wlucli are oft<‘n accentuated by the unecpial 
aptitude for agrieultun* (lisplavc*d hv tlie different agri- 
cultuial tubes, as a ic*sult «>f their past lustorv To these 
clitleu'nces of sod, c lunate, and c*haiac ter, must be added those 
due to the intrcxluc.tion of c anal img.ition vvluth all conilnne 
to produce iiotalile variations in the agriculture of the 
diffeient tracts ^ 

Thus, no sc't of rates could Is* (fevisc*d which would lie 
of anv use in ass«*ssing all the village's of a district Separate 
as.se.ssment proposals are accoidmglv made foi eacli tah^fl 
each toh>d being again divicl<*d up In the Sc*ttlement Otiic^er 
into more or less homogeneous blcKks the estates in each 
of vvluth have whatever their individual pc:culiaiities a stioiig 
general likeness as regards the chief kvctois affecting 
the* value of land Such bloc'ks or groups of \ illages are 
known as assessment ciicles “ This doc's not implv that 
the levenuc of each village must be the exact product of 
the applicat.on to its lands of the sanctioned circle rates 
The general simdarity which will admit of a single set of 
rates as a guide is quite compatible w'lth differences leading in 
* S. M. 300 • .<? ^f .301 
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the case of individual villages to a greatei oi less diverg(>nce 
from them in actual assessment But such a deviation must 
be justihed In leasons to he lecorded in the village Note Book, 
and if it amounts m any estate to as much as 20 pei cent 
the Settlement Officei must give a special explanation of 
the diveigence in the detailed village assessment submitted 
to the Financial Commissioner ^ 

Having thus broken up each tahsil of the distiict 
Standard of ' 1^0 ecoiiomualK homogeneous assessment 
Assessment Ciicles, .111(1 lia\ 'iig clasMhcd the diffeient 
soils III eadi circle it lemams to considei what standard 
shall be applied m hxmg the lates of .issessment of each 
class of soil in iMch tiich* .ind village This standaid of 
assessment has undtugone ( onsideiable vTiriations Undei 
tlie oHginal indigenous s\ stem .i sJiare of the prodiue i^as 
taken as the ie\enue of an estate This nu'tlu'xl has the 
advantage of elastuitv the amount assessed fluttiiating 
with the qualitv of the liaivest But it m.u leadiK be 
imagined that the colle( tion of leveiiue assessed m this manniu 
caused much tiution and was attendtsl bs miK li disliomsstv 
In ordei to avoid loss the State in some ( Uses entrusted the 
collection of its land levenueto hxal magnati's The it'sult 
of tins v'as that tli«‘-e m.igiiates sipieiviMl as miii h as they 
could out of the people and paid as little as they diiKsl into 
the coffers of the State 

The hxed assessment wliidi was introduced b\ the 
British,^ did awav with all these .iluises. and had ob- 
viously great advantagi‘s Under this system a rough 
average was stiuck of the value in cash of the ^haie 
taken b> the St.ite ui pievious years, and the .iniount thus 
calculated was fixed as the assessment to be h'vied fiom an 
estate every veai foi a d(‘hnite term of yeais Unfoitu- 
nately this systmn proceeded on the assumption that the 
peasant would be able to save in a good > ear enough to meet 
the losses of a bad year — an assumption which was not 
warranted by the facts The original summary fixed assess- 
ments of the Province, which were based on hgures obtained 
1 s M 

* There hadfx'en fixed ossesBrnuits before, but lluy wire not uximl 
(iSee L F li ■pasfttm) 
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from asHcsHmcnts m kind actually collected in Sikh times, 
were for this reason in many cases found to be too high and 
had to bo reduced at the time of the subsequent “ regular ” 
settlements Vliout the same time it was decided that i^ 
would be fairiM to the land owner to take from him a share 
of his net lather than of his gross assets ^ Obviousl} 
it would be unfair to take in all cases the same fraction of 
the gi OSS produce Two plots of land of ecpial si/e may 
> i»*ld «*xa( tly th«‘ s<ime amount of wheat , but in one ( <isc‘ the 
( rop, favoured b\ a feitile soil and an abundant laiufall 
may be laised at the cost of little' labour and mone\ while 
m the othei it niaj be* thc> rc‘siilt of laboiious tillage andtlu' 
c'xpeiiditure of capital on ch'c'p \\c>lls and the costl) c attle 
ic'quircsl to woik them Native' iiilc's met the diflicultv in 
a rough .ind readv fasjiicm In \ ai v mg the share of the pi oduc •• 
<lt>nian(led acc-ording to the* diaiaitc'r of the soil and rainfall 
and somc'tim*'" bv allowing special exemption m the case of 
\N(“lls 

The same lesult is now nsic lied by making the 
standaid of ,isses.smc-nt a IikcsI proportion not of tlie ejovs 
pioclucc' or gioss .issets but of the net picxluce ' cji net 
assets" Tills last phi.ist* is d<*lmed to mean the avenage 
suiplus which the c'state ma\ \ leld aftc'i dc'diiction cd the 
expenses of cultnatioii A full fair unit paid by a tenant- 
at-will, though sennet imc's tailing shoit of the iic't assets, 
nu) , generally, lie takc'ii foi pia< tu al purposes, as ocpinaleiit 
to the net as.sets The net assets also include an> int ome 
which the proprn-tois deinc* ficmitlic* spoiiUneous picxliue 
of their waste' and c ultivatc'd lands, and, .strictly speaking, 
ail) cluc'S of wliatevei sort which the'v gc't in then capaeitv 
of land-owners ^ The actual shaie of the net assets taken 
by the State undei the* Biitish wms giadiially reduced fiom 
Hve-.sixtha to a half In piocess of tune this one-half 
netas.set8 was trc'ated not as the avei age le venue, which might 
be taken, but a.s the maxiiiiuni limit of the asse.s!>ment, 
which might be made * A further limitation m the amount 
of assessment arose from the pnujtieo of limitmg inoi ease's 
on the old assessment to i)er cent ft practice which 
‘ ACM l»-2e • M 308 
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(except where conditions Inivc been oliaiiKed by the intro- 
duction of canal iriiftation) has non been made legally bind- 
mg by a Legislative Council, in which the landlord’s interests 
predominate This Council has also extended the inteival 
between re-assessments from a period of 2(> oi 30 vears to a 
normal minimum of 40 yeais, and leduced the standard of 
assessment from one-half to one-third of the net assets 
The net assets estimate must be founded on a caieful 
The l*rotlnce analysis of existing rent" This n\i 11 diselos** 
Estimate what IS the norm.d lentul of each (lass of 
land for which it is proposed to fiame a separate levenue 
rate All rents whith ate obvtouslv of a f<v\oiirabIe chaia( - 
ter, such as those paid b> oicupan(\ tenants, or lents wluvse 
very form suggests that the\ aie jiuieK tustomar\, as \vh<>n 
a tenant-at-w ill pa>s the land ie\enue with the addition of 
a small propnetaiy fee, must be excluded from the cah illa- 
tion ^ Cash rents arc exteptional lent being t ominunU paid 
in the foini of a definite share of the giain on tin' thiesh- 
ing floor 2 or in the case of ( rops such as sugan an(> i otton 
opium, tobatco vegetables and fodder whuh (annot 
conveniently lie so divided, in the form of fixed iat(‘ pei unit 
area^ of each ciop ^ The (‘Stimate based on sudi rents 
18 sometimes called the prodiK e estimate asthefiaming of it 
involves an attempt to deteimiiK' the moni'v \alin‘ of the 
whole yearly produce of the tract under asse.ssment ^ 
It IS based on calculations of the aveiage aiieagi* of ea< h 
crop on each class of land for which it is pioposed to fiame 
separate rates, the average vield pei ai re of (‘,u h (top so 
grown for whuh rent is taken bv division of piodiiK* tin* 
average price obtainable by agriculturists for each crop 
and the actual share of the gross produce received 1)\ land 
owners ® The results obtained are vitiated In the fallacy 
underlying agricultural statistics of outturn ’ Little reli- 
ance 18 placed on them m practice by Settlement Officers 

* S M 311 ■ Ifaiai H M 312 

* Kanal or Btgha, S<*c Appendix XVI II 

* Zabt\ » HM Jlo 

* S M 316 T P 163, Apjicmbx \\l, L F R 264 

* S M ‘651 This frank confession by that (laragon amongst the 
Settlement OflBcers, Sir James Dome, is very remarkable. 
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who do not }n‘8itatc to cwjk them when necessary »o an to 
bring them int-o confonnit} with the results obtained by 
v\hHt are known as “ general coiisideiatioris ” 

Th<‘ eiKiuiry whub isioncenuHl with what are vaguely 
General Con teriiK'd general lonsubM.itious ’ ’ ignores 
siderationa flic nssets standaid and conhiifS itself 

to the (juestion of se< unug to the State the highest 
icM'Uue whuh IS (oinpatiblo with the prospentv aud 
eonteiitment of its subjects and the continued extensioi 
and inipr()\ c*ment of c iiltivation * This invoK«‘h a stud\ 
of the fis al histon c>f the ilistiict* witli particular icfeiencc 
to the ( liaiactiT of the assessincuit und<‘r re\ 's on^ at tin* time, 
aud esp»>( iall\ its distiibiition o\c*i c‘states .ii'd holdings 
Where (•stat^*^ ,ire piospc loiis .lud the larnl lewnue has been 
p.iid without ditliciilt v It m<i\ beinffii<‘d that 't has not b(*en 
iiiiduK smcie and that .in eiihani einent is possilile, j)ro\ ided 
that theue has Immmi an iiuteiv* of lultn.ited area and of 
means of mig.ition .in impio\ ••nmut m m.iikets .ind means 
of ( ommimic .ition, and nhtu' tiH a rise m puces Other 
matieis lot ( oiisidcu.itiou ,ue the cap<iiit\ foi agiiciiltmal 
de\elopmenr, of each est.ite due to au\ siiiplus land or 
inig.itional facilitu's oi th** e\tia wcmHIi oi enc*rg\ of 
the mliabifants “ I'lie gemu.d c on< lusions wliicdi aie .uiivocl 
.It aftei a pielmiin.uv toiii of the disi-nc t ,ue c'onhimed or 
niodih' d .it the sp«*c i.d inspections of csnli est.itc* which the 
Settlement Othcei is re«|uiied to m.ike lieforc* lie recommends 
.issc'ssnient lates for the* diffeient .i-vsessnumt eiic h*s In 
juac tic e the “ propel c haiinel thiouiih wh'c h the recommeii- 
datiou goes is so choked with silt that most Settlement 
Othcei s make* their ns ommeiid.itioiis aftei a hmitcsl numher 
of village mspc'c tioiw, h'av mg the remamdei to be completed 
aftcrvvaids The terse' Mll.ige notes (rc'cordc'd m the ali- 
strac t village note book)' m whuh Sc'ttlenuuit Otbceis ha^c• 
recorded the icxsiilts of such eiicpiiiies arc often bnlli.intlv 
concise summaries of the luial economies of caieh village, 

‘ L F H 2iM * .s »/ .n>0 

» .S’ M 3«1 * .s W log 
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and from these it can be inferred how far tlie circle assess- 
ment rates shall be modified m the case of that village 
When the village assessment is announced tlie village com- 
munity has the right first to petition the Settlement Officer 
to levise his order and, if still dissatisfied, to appeal 
to the Commissioner, whence lies a further petition for 
revision to the Financial Commissioner, the highest revenue 
authority ^ 

In the south (*ast of <^he Ihoxince wheio cash 

, rents are common, tliey loirn a less fallacious 

<Ja8h rents , , . i i i 

guide to the net <isS(‘ts than tlie pseudo- 
scientific produce estimate In othei paits of the Province, 
too, the\ now exist in suffitient (piantity to be iisisl as an 
assessment guide, and whoM* this is the c.ise th(‘\ furnish 
evidence of the landloid’s net assets ,in<l of the iidative 
assessable values of ddfeient (lasses of land moie direct 
and certain than an\ that can bt‘ diawn fiom rents which 
fluctuated witli the amount of mam e.sted ^ Their 
increased \alue as assessment guidt's is not onl\ due to the 
incre.ised au'a in w huh th<*\ pie\ail, but also to imjnovimients 
111 the method of ncoidmg them ^ But hcie again the 
varying feitilit} of agr>cultuial land nndeis lutile all 
att(‘mpts to attain an axeragc lent (‘sjxs lall} when* (as is 
often the rase) all sod distiiu tions ha\e been gi\< n uji, which 
aie not based on the picNeiKe oi .ibsmu e (if iirigation 
Moreover, not oiilv do(*s lent vaiy with tlie (|ualit\ of soil, 
but the very meaning of the wool iimt ' \aries fiorii place 
to place Sometimes it denotes the amount that a lack- 
lentmg landloid can extort tiom peas< 4 ntH wlio h.ivf* n(»where 
else to ISO, and somet imes the nominal fei^s taken In an I'asy- 
going gentlimian from lelations or depc'ndents '* 

VII village and town sites of ancumt standing «ire 
C'rban assess exempt from assessment, but this rule does not 
ments Jtpply to those modern (>xtensions of old towns 

which are rapidly becoming more important than their 
^iiKumt nuclei. 1'he assessmimt in such urban areas is far 

‘ O'hwt/pr -»j » S M 344 « .S M 8« « 
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m excess of the liighest arable assessment, though it is 
still a much smaller proportion of the economic rent than 
IS assessed on agricultural land The assessment on new 
town and village sites in the Canal Colonies and elsewheie it>, 
however, very much heavier, so heavy that m Sheikhupura 
the lawyers used all the weapons ot legal chitaneiy to avoid 
paying it ' 

The hxetl assessment imposed by the British was 
gradually rendered more elastic by a pro\ ision that anv 
part of the amount payable anmiallv rnicht 
A'^'^ssmenfs be suspended and subserpiently remittc I m 
antlRivoram unfavourable seasons Kven so, it was found 
that there weie p.irts of the ProN uu e where the 
fixetl assessment proved uruvorkuble Suc)i an <isse>snient 
may absoib but .v small sh ire of the gross produce of the land 
assessed, but it must be paid out f>f the net piodiue >> that 
m the case of inferior l.ind a siibstiutial deheieii' \ in the 
outturn miy leave no net pro lius* whitever, with the i.*sult 
that (in the abseii' e of savings) the assessment can onl\ be 
paid bv 1)01 rowing oi by stinting the ne essiru's of life 
When such a deticien<-\ is fnspicnt the ngid demand of the 
hind re\ ‘Hue adds \en materiallv to the h.irdships r>ndui«‘d 
bv a poor and uiu'diu ate<| people ^ 

Vccordingiv , in uieas where londitions wei.- pie. inous 
s\ stems ot asvsessmcnt weie iiitioilucel according to wliudi 
th<* land ie\ enue was assessed on the t rops grown t‘i<h 
harvest These (so-ialh'd) fluctuating s\ stems of assess- 
ment were ilso found iieeess.ii\ in riveiam tiaets whei. the 
erops are ilependent on iivei floods, the extent of whicdi 
varies greatly from \ eai to \eai They were at first un- 
popular witli the peo{)le and weie not greath favouiel bv 
(jrovernment, as the\ had the groAt diSridvantage of placing 
power m tlic hands of subordinate ofhcials Thev aiose, 
however, almost inevitably as a development of the special 
revenue law applied to riverain areas The great rivers 
of the Punjab plains, aftiT penctiatmg some way from the 
» .S' ,V. Appoiuhx \V * rusrttioii S7. 
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hills, flow usually through a wide valley, bounded on either 
side by old banka or by broken land with a strong upward 
slope These banks or slopes indicate the extreme limits 
of the wandermgs of the stream The valley is seamed 
with channels, some dry all the year round except m heavy 
floods, some dry m wmter and flowing m summer, and some 
containing water throughout the year The mam channel ‘ 
gradually gets silted up, and the force of the stream is divert- 
ed into some other bed, which in its turn becomes the principal 
one This shiftmg of the stream fiom one bed to aiiothei 
may leave much of the land between them unaffected * 

The extent to hicli clear and dehuite ’’ and immemo- 
rial ly establislicfl ’ local usag<*s as to th'‘ effect of river 
action on propeiti m land evisted m the Punjab at th<* time 
of annexation seems open to doul*t Wheie disputes aiosi* 
probably victory was generalK to the pait\ which (anild 
mustei most clubmen, or could pa\ the biugest bribed to 
the rulei of the (lav * GeneralK . howevei, the luh' nievaih'd 
that the deep stream foriiu'd tln‘ boundaiv b(‘tween estates 
on the iivei l)ank.s, ^ subject to the (piahhc ations tliat the 
transfer of land in an indentitiable stale b\ .ivulsion from 
one hank of a iivei to anoth(n involved no diaugi' of ovvriei- 
ship ® This rule lias now, liow(‘vei, b(‘en neaily (w (tv when* 
replaced bv fioiindaries fixed so as to jnit (Mch part\ in as 
good a position on the whole as he would have b(‘en taking 
a long series of years together, if matters had l)(‘en allowed 
to continue und(T the (existing’ law oi ( ustom fn this 
way not only hav^' the boundaries of estates been fixed, but, 
in the iTiajority of cases those of piiv'ate prop(*rt\ also ^ 

The action of the seven gieat riveis of the Punjab, 
Riverain and of the numerous torrents which issue from 
assessments thc hills, leads to Wide variation in the produc- 
tive capacity of the estate on their banks It was, tliendore, 
imperative that there should be some means by which the 
land revenue demand of such villages could be revised from 
time to time In many places the changes caused by the 
1 Dhtir hakin * L A M AU » S’nzrana. 
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rivers were so frequent and so extreme that the only solution 
was the abandonment of a hxed assessment altogether in 
favour of a fluctuating one, which involved the reassessment 
of the whole demand harvest by harv(*st But elsewhere 
the fluetuating system was limite<l to the actual areas 
washed away or silted up by rivei action This lattei sys- 
tem prevailed throughout the Province foi nian\ years 
after annexation, and it is still in force in a large* part of it.^ 
The main feature of such assessments is the division of the 
land into two or three classes, for which s«‘paiate lates are 
hxed, the class to which any particular hc*ld belongs licing 
mainly determined by the crops gioyyn m it A light late 
IS also generally’ miposc’cl on uncultiyated land whii h is fit 
for gra/ang ^ But howevei perfect the sy stem on paper, 
its practical working clep<*nds on the eUicienc y of the subordi- 
nate rc'venue staff These latter need c lose sup(‘rvision by 
the superior r(*\('nu«‘ ‘•taff of the district a superyision 
which® has been sadly lacking m recent yeais 

There yyas a tendenc*y m some of tin* older Settlements 
to oyer-ass<*ss riverain tracts Cultivation was then back- 
ward m the* more and up lauds, and the lefreslimg green of 
the river valley s was sonn*tmies taken as a sign of abounding 
feitility As a matter of fact iiveiain tiactsaieas a rule 
weak tracts The capric*es of the iiver impoit into agiicul- 
turo so large an element of chance that good farming is dis- 
couraged At seed time the soil may be so wet that it cannot 
be worked up to a proper tilth, weeds are very tioublesome, 
and an untimely flood ma) rot the ripened crops or syveep 
ayvay the gram from the tlireshmg floor The climate is 
often bad, and for one reason or another the laudoyyners 
are frequently spiritless and thriftless Even the men of 
hard working tribes, who thrive elsewhere, are sometimes m 
a chronic state of debt and difficulty when their lot is cast 
near a river bank.* Moreover, the value of the silt 
carried m suspension by the rivers of the Prov ince, vanes 
immensely, and the nature of the clepcxsit left, when their 
floods subside, differs in different parts of the course of a 
» L A M 438 » S M 4.yj 
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stieain and also in the same part in different seasons. 
Chancres in the channels of many rivets take place year by 
veai cultivated lands are swept awa) or slowly sucked 
into the liver bed, while elsewhere fresh land is being exposed 
Hence i iverain^ land is in quality both varied and variable, 
good and bad soils being often found close together, and 
land which is fru'tful in one year becoming a s<rudy waste the 
next - Consequenth the assessment of riverain land 
in diffeient parts of the Province varies considerably. 
Along the upper reaches of the Jumna, where the rainfall is 
copious and the river deposit sandv, flooded land has been 
rated much below land dependent only on the lainfall 
while on the other hand, the combination of iich silt and a 
scanty lainfall has led on one part of the course of the 
Jhcluin to the riverain^ rate being pitched higher than that 
on land iirigated by wells ^ 


The success af these fluctuating assessments in riverain 
Otlun Hu. areas suggested their application to the 
as large tracts of State lands brought under 

sessmonts cultivation by Canal irrigation in the Cential 

Punjab These waste areas were leased and sold to colonists 
from all ovci the Province, and when they weie brought under 
cultivation it became unnecessary to assess them to land 
leveniic The fixed system of land revenue could not be 
apfilied in the beginning, because conditions were in a state 
of flux and the areas cultivated varied greatly from year to 
vwi the variations being all m the direction of a great 
increase The charge for Canal water used for iirigtxtion 
had alwavs been bv a rate varying with the kind of crop 
giown, applied to the actual area under that crop. This 
necessitated a field-to-field examination and measurement, 
and was, in fact, precisely the same as the fluctuating system 
of land levenue assessment applied to riverain areas. Thus 
the fluctuating system of assessment, which was originally 
intended foi precarious tracts only, was extended to areas 
which have since become the most fertile tracts of the 


* SM 453. 
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Province There has been a great increase in canal irrigation 
of State lands in the twentieth centur}- with a resultant 
increase in the importance of fluctuating assessments, so 
that the actual amount of land revenue assessed under the 
fluctuating system amounte<l in 192fl to over four-ninths of 
the total land revenue of the Province > In the districts, 
however, watered by the oldci canals^, where irrigation has 
become well-established, the extra profits which the landowner 
derives from miration are assessed by a light fixed demand, 
and not by an acreage rate on the aiea irrigated from year 
to year ® In many parts of the A\estern Punjab the fluctuat- 
ing system of assessment has also been applied to those 
broad tracts, wh(*re Ihe scantiness and capriciousness of 
the rainfall render extremely precarious the unirngated 
cultivation, on which thev depend, * Init so far it has not 
been extended to the sinulai tracts of the south-east 

The burden of the laml revenue is slightly en- 
^ hanced bv the aiMition of cesses whuh are 

levied at so much per cent on the land revenue 
The claims of the State to halt the net assets as land levenue 
IS not affected by' the levy of cess<'s and no man has a right to 
have his assessment lowered because it and the ( esses toge- 
ther absoib more than one-third of the economic rent But 
wheie holdings are small and the margin left aftei providing 
a bare livelihood for the land ow ner and his family is usually 
slender the fact that a large sum is paid on account of the 
cesses, and that it increases patt fxi'isu with the uiciease of 
the land revenue may undoubtedly limit the amount of 
enhancement which can prudently bo taken ^ Foremost 
among these cesse.s comes the headman's surcharge, which 
as its name® implies, amounts to 5 per cent, on the land 
revenue A further cess of about 10 per cent known as 
the local rate, is levied to finance the District Boaul, the 
organ of local self-government in a district 

* A(^ M 21-2 

* Western Juuina Sirhind and Upper Ban Doab 

» S Af 86 B. * 8.M. 472 » 5 W 365 
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Of a different nature is the village cess levied to provide 
the common fund^ of the village, into which the common 
mrome of the village community from all sources is paid, 
and out of which its common expenses are met. The receipts 
and disbursements are usually entered in the books of a 
village shopkeeper and the expenditure managed by the 
headmen, but the right of any landowner to demand an 
account is generally recorded m the village administration 
paper * In practice, however, tins right is now seldom 
exercised, and the common fund is managed and often em- 
bezzled by the village headmen Into the common fund 
are also paid the cesses, which the landowners themselves 
realize from the other residents m the village, or from parti- 
eular classes of residents, or fiom persons making use of the 
village lands These cesses aie really in their origin 
seignorial dues, levied in primitive societies where certain 
classes aie dependent on others foi protection Essentially, 
therefore, they are property just as much as the income 
directly derived from the land ® 

The raising of rlie period between Settlements to 
Progressive 40 years has one incidental disadvantage 

assessments “ tax based on the income of the year 

IS met out of it and forms part of the family budget 
and standard of livmg One that is changed once in 
A generation, and which is m many cases amoitised, 
does not make itselt felt m the some way, and when 
the change does come, if it is in the direction of lu- 
■crease, it is felt as a serious hanlship “ To soften tiie 
effect of a large enhancement and mitigate the loss to the 
State which a long term settlement may involve, resort lias 
sometimes been had to progressive assessments 13}' this 
plan the full amount of the new demand is announced to 
the landowners, but the actual collection of part of the 
increase is deferred for a few years. If a breathing space is 
given it should not be too short The initial demand should 
hardly be raised till it has been m force for five years, and, 
if the full revenue is to be reached by two steps, the second 
> Malta or Dharat * 8 M 

» 8 M 94 * Taxation 87 
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may hn taken after the lapse of another five years ^ 
There js another kind of progressive or deferred assessment, 
as to tlio giant of which a Settlement Ofticei has no choice, 
namely, that prescribed foi the protection of certain classes 
of improv emi'nts carried out at the cost of the landowner. 
For tin* iiiling power to preclude itself from claimmg a 
larger revenue from the laud because its produce has been 
meio.ised bv the (‘xpendituie of the capital and labour of the 
occujuer'5 is imjuacticable and opposed to immemorial usage. 
The State may be likened to an influential sleeping partner 
who h.is gi\en to the othei partners the right of managing 
ami d'*\e!opiiig thepropertr, but has not cut himself off 
from dial mg to some extent m the growth of the receipts 
due diie( tl\ to then entt‘ipiis<‘, but indirectly also to his 
moileiatioii and powei of se<uiing to his associates the 
peat t able en]oymert of the tiuit.s of their industry Justice 
and poll* \ ceitamlv (bunaiid that they should be guaianteed 
.1 laii juoht on then I'Xjieiulitiiie. but no villager dreams of 
eom|)l.Mnmg th.it his fields ,ii(* not assessed at their prairie 
value oi that uell lauds ,iie lated higher than imirngated 
soils - To pievmit undue haidship, hovvevei, there are 
lilies exempting iiiipi ov '‘ments fiom asse siiient for a period 
of ve.iis till' lami iiiig.ited by vvelK in paiticulai, being 
exempted fioin extia .•ssessment till the well has been twenty 
veais in use ’ Apait fioiu this the tendonc\ is now to 
lav on s’uh impiov eimuits a mmh bghtei assessment than 
formei 1\ 


Tin* total assessment of each circle having been 
( losiii oj). 1,1 dc'teiinined, t remains to distribute it over 
ti'MH ..1 till villages^ and then again over holdings ^ It 
S«tt ( Ml. ni> ifiuauis to deteimiue how the levenue can 

most (onveniently be collected The airangement made 
should be that which is most convc‘uieiit to the people*, and 
which by leciuiimg pavment whc*n th<*y have most cash in 
hand allows them the amplc'st facilities for escaping from 
the money-lenclei ® Wheie an ec[ual division of the 
» s’ 1/ 4'r, » s M r,oi 
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demand between the summer and winter harvests is not 
suitable, some simple fractions, such as one-tliird and 
two-third, should be adopted.^ The dates fixed for 
payment in each case should be late enough to give the 
owners full opportunities m an ordinary year of disposing of 
enough of their gram to pay the revenue with its proceeds 
by the time it falls due But they should not be so late as 
to offer any temptation to them to squander the fruits of the 
harvest or hand them all over to the village moiu'v-lender 
Crops can be roughly divided into those winch a tanner 
keeps oi would like to keep for the food of his famiK' and his 
cattle, and those which he grows for sale It is th*' tune at 
which the lattei are garnered that must be chu Hv loiiMder- 
ed 2 

The final objective of a Settlement is the Sidtlenient 
leport It IS by the literary meiits and the plaiisibilitv of 
this that a Settlement Officer's w'oik is judged. latlier than 
by the maccuidcy of his revision of the lan<l lecoub, wliuli 
IS only slowdy revealed to subsequent Deputy Comini^Moners 
111 the resulting litigation and strife ® Thi^ is supjile- 
mented by a hand-book for the guidance of distiut Knenue 
officers m caiiymg out the provisions of the Settlement ^ 
Having sung his Nunc Dimittis, the Settlement Oliicer 
then transfeis all his papers and correspondence to tli(‘ 
District Office to await its resurrection thirty oi foit\ \(‘ais 
later at the tune of the new Settlement ^ 

The harassment which a Settlement causes to the 
people of a district, and the disom.uu/ation, 
which ensues to the administration gencially, 
justify a consideration as to whethoi tlit* lesults 
achieved justify all this pother liand revenue 
(m India at the present time) may best be defined as a tax on 
mcomes derived from agriculture, and there is no reason why 
the ordinary canons of taxation should not be applied to it. 
For too long has the scientific sham of the produce estimate 
served to give a false air of verisimilitude to methods w Inch 
1 M 556 a M 536 a ^ ^ 
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aro in thoir essence empirical Once the sacrosanctity is 
broken down, which the dust of ages has given to the Settle- 
ment ceremonial, it can be seen that more accurate results 
could be obtained by simpler methods One of the most 
important elements in taxation is the general level of prues 
But improved communications have done much to stabilise 
prices throughout the province, and it should not be difficult 
to devise a maohincry by which a permanent rise (or fall) of 
prices exceeding (say) 25 per cent should be followed by 
a proportionate rise (or fall) in the land revenue Once 
this vital change in taxable capacitv had been allowed for, 
all other changes could be ignored except those due to the 
introduction of canal irrigation This could be sufficiently 
allowed for if (as has been suggested) the irrigation authorities 
would tax the water supplied and not the land irrigated 
It would then be only <i matter of arrangement as to what 
proportion of the charge for watei should be ciedited to land 
revenue Any furthei increase in land revenue lefpiired 
could bo obtaimsl from a super-tax on laige agmultuial 
incomes, and an expmt tax on commercial crops such as 
wheat <ind ( otton This method would ensuie for the small 
pi'asant juopiu'toi who is h.iidest hit b\ Setthumuit methods, 
<i peimamuit Settlement \ai\ing onl\ with m.iiked (harmes 
in piK es Vpait fiom this an\ im le.ise in .iin k ultuial 
taxation would bill on the usei of i .inal watei, the laigt‘ land- 
ownei, and the i omineK lal ( lass(>s i c on those b(*st able to 
atloid it \bo\e all this would s<i\e the peasantn fioni the 
depied.itions of the aim\ of paiasites whuh now descends 
on tlnmi at (wen Settlement toi the Kwision of maps and 
lecoids (ould bi* fai bettei laiiKsl out b\ the oidmaiy 
levenue st.ifl (slighth amplified) woiking as it would with a 
sense of iesponsibilit\ ipiite toieign to a staff w'huh leikons 
on leaving the distiut oiue the Si'tthmumt is comjileted 
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LAND AND WATER 

1 Old Methods of Irrigation. 

Plough deep foi the autumn sowing, then pray for 
the spring-tide gram 

For your bullocks may plough till they drop, yet 
the fruit of their toil may be vain 

For what is the profit of ploughing, if Allah 
withholdcth hm ram ' 


I'unjabi JWoierb 

Rehind the iioiin.il li,ipp\ life of th(‘ (‘arl\ \ill.ige com- 
Famin •ounit\ IniKed th<‘ evei -thieatening spectre 
of f.inniie The woid famine no^^ ( onnotes 
a uork-fanuiie when it is dillu ult foi tin ixsi^ant to obtain 
tlic means to pi\ loi tood but in the famines of pn'-Biitish 
times, food was -.o iiiiolitainable that nnui .ind women were 
dri\en bv hnngei to eat huin.in Hesh I’lie sale of ( hildren 
into slavers marked the hist st<ige ol 'niu li a famine, canni- 
balism its ( liinax Vnd lh»‘ honors of taiiune were tollow'ed 
by tliose of the pestileiu es uhnh i.iiiU'd off the weakened 
population in thonsamis 'I'hese f.iimnes went* the ineMtable 
accompaniment of eeonomu < onditioiis which left the bulk 
of tiie people dependent on the soil foi then means of li\ oh- 
hood They were paitu iilail\ se\eie in tract" like the 
Punjab, wntli a piec anons rainf.dl, wheie \ ears of phmtifiil 
harvests w'ere sue c ec-ded bv pcuiods of c ontinued cli ought, 
in a couutr\ of small peasant propiuAois without auN capital, 
living foi the most pait fiom hand to mouth, amongst whom 
ereclit ceased to e\ist as soon as the lains failed ^Nloieover 
the bad condition and msecUTit\ of the roads and the levy 
of vexatious transit and customs dues prevented the expor- 
tation of gram to any distance, and the people of the one 
tract starved for food while plenty reigned m neighbouring 
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districts The development under the Britisli of communi- 
cation bv load and lail lemov^ed the possibility of siirh local- 
ised famines But it was bv the construction of a "reat 
irrigation system with the resultant suiplus ot v\heat avail- 
able for export in good, and as a food leseive in bad vears 
that the British hnallv removed the evei present diead of 
farmne ‘ Famme no longei hnds the people at its mi'icv 
and where there are no canals “ the lailwav brings lelief 
Food can be poured in from more prosperous aieas. and, if 
there is no monev^ to giv’^e m exi hange it can lie eai nod on 
relief works, oi, at the cost ot a modest ticket, woik (an be 
sought m towns where labour is alvvavs m demand ^lan 
at least need no loiujei st.iive The problem nov\ is to ^ave 
his boast 


‘Famine to-da\, thei<‘foie though due pimianlv to 
local failure of crops and failure ot the loiai supplies, is 
not due to actual shoitage of the essential food, but to 
the absence m the geneial population of the ( .ipac itv 
to buy the food that is there Famine ndief is no lonizei 
afforded bv the supplv of grain the oidinan tiade ehannels 
are capable of supplv mg all that is recpiiual it takivs tlu' lorm 
of the provision of emplovment bv whidi those out of vvoik 
are enabled to earn the monev nccessaiy to piucbasf* tie' 
gram whuh is there But as such relief is novc as iniK h 
a part of the ordinary business of the Stati* as poor-l<iv\ 
relief in England a sinking fund (< ailed tlu' “ famiiu* in 
surance grant”) sufficient to meet the probable expenditure 
over a series of years is piovided m the Provincial budget ’ 
‘ An adec]uate supplv of soil water for the plant is the 
Iin^atioii condition of success in crop-pioduc tion 

Without this the plant cannot make full use of 
the natural fertihty of the land Hence the dependence 
of the crops of India on the monsoon and the importance 
of a well-distnbuted rainfall to the country The monsoon 
is the dommant factor m rural India. The well-known 
uncertamty of the monsoon produces other effects besides 

^ Darling 92-3. • Agricultvral Practice 206 
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limiting the annual harvest The character and outlook of 
the population have been affected The people feel that the 
monsoon is in command The villager is convinced that he 
has to accept what Providence has seen ht to provide Hence 
the well-marked fatalism of the people, the general stagna- 
tion of village life and the absence of any desire on the part 
of the cultivator to improve his condition Anv thing 
approaching a high morale cannot therefore be expected 
under such conditions Considerable progress has however, 
been made in removing the woist consequences of an irregular 
rainfall The surplus water running to waste in the great 
rivers, notably those of the Indo-CJangetic plain, has been 
led to the fields of the r ultivators bv a network, of perennial 
and inundation canals HI o\ei the (ountrv the large 
supplies of subt(Mianean uater are tappc<l b\ means of \\(‘lls 
and raised to th(' suiface, (hiefl\ b\ < attle povvei ^ In 
U)2f)2 the total ( lopjied area of the Punjab! I*- 1 million a(ies) 
was made up of lb 1 million acres uniirigated 5 nrigated 
bv Government <anals o b\ piivate < anals U) 1)\ wells 
and 1 1)\ tanks and other soun es Tin* total canal uri- 
gated area has Ixsm steadily rising In l«Sdi it was onl\ ^ 
million acres, it lost* to b million acres in Ibbl and remained 
fairU stationan till lb'. H, snue when with the expansion 
of the Trijile C.inal system it lapidU lose to 10 i million 
acies in lbJO-21 In 1922-21 it reached a recoid of 1 1 “) 
million a( res but in 1923-21 the area iirigated fell slightly to 
10 8 million aiies and eijual aiea being again iiiigated in 
1924-2") 3 

Iirigation of a soit h.is been piactised in the Punjab 
Embank fiom th(‘ earliest times In the lull tracts 

of the noith-yvest, the south-east and south- 
yvest, the yvater yvhich occasionally rushes doyyn in toiients 
aftei a burst of laiii, was lestramed and spread oyei the 
fields as reciuired The value of such embankments not 

^ Indian Agriculture 11 12 

* I ha\n taken the a\eragc of the hgims foi the agiuultural jtars 
ll)2‘)-26 and 1926 27 as given in the Season and (Yop Re[X)rts 

* P .4 2? (1924 2-5)2-) 
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only for irrigating the land above them, but also for protect- 
ing the land below them from the depredation of torrents 
18 now being increasingly realized In the Kangra Valley 
these embankments are arranged in tiers along the contour 
lines of the hills, thus retaining the water so thatrice, a semi- 
aquatic crop, can be cultivated ^ 

The embankments 2 m the Gurgaon district have had a 
long history. In former times, under native rule, consider- 
able areas were irrigated by dams thrown across streams m 
the hills, thus flooding an expanse of country. Under British 
rule, these works were placed in charge of the Irrigation 
Department, under whose management many of them weie 
allowed to fall into disrepair on account of the small direct 
revenue derived from them In 1879, however they were 
taken over by the District Board The system w^as sub- 
sequentlv greatly extended, and as much attention paid to 
the prevention of swamping as to the development of iiii- 
gation This arrangement did not work well, as in dry 
seasons the income from these embankments fell away to 
almost nothing and the resources of the Board were unequal 
to the expense of maintaining them in an efhi lent condition. 
For this reason it was decided to provincialise them, and in 
1910 they were placed under the direct control of the Deputy 
Commissioner who managed them with the assistaiue ot 
such a particularly incompetent Distiict Engineei, that 
the whole system proved unsatisfactoi} and had to be care- 
fully le-pxaniined Situated as they were in out-of-the-way 
cornels ot the district, these embankments lecpiired an 
attention yvhieh they seldom received Many had fallen 
into such a state of disrepair that not only did they not 
assist iiiigation but they constituted a menace to the dis- 
trict Their temporary transfer to the expeit control of 
the Drainage Board was inevitable A special staff was 
appointed to repair dangerous places, take levels and prepare 
the data necessarily required before the policy to be adopted 
m future could be determined The Board will now complete 
1 Itidian AgricvUnre 12 * bund 
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a contoured survey, restore the embaakments to a workable 
condition and formulate a plan for their future maintenance ^ 
This should provide an embankment for every small water 
channel, ^ and a laddei ot embankments all down the course 
of everv big drainage line “ In this way only can the rain 
wdtei from the hills be turned to profit instead of, as at 
piesent, eroding the country, spreading sanrl on the fields 
and flooding large areas of land But there is no reason 
why the organized w.iter-control which the energy of Mr. 
Brayne has introduced into the Gurgaon district should not 
be applied to all the submontane districts, where the de- 
foiestation of the hills combined with the lack of embank- 
ment' in the plains is rapiiUy transforming a garden of Eden 
into a sandy desert * 

The lice growm in the terraced embankments of the 
\Vat( I lulls and submontane areas is irngateil by small 

( luimx U channels ^ taken out of some river or 

stieam .ind often cairied along the contour lines of the hill 
sides till a point is reached whence the watiT can be discharged 
on some cultivated area Such iirigation works date 
maitiK fiom pi(‘-British tunes, when thev were almost al- 
wavs ( onstnicted b\ the joint action of the peasantry and 
of the iiilei 01 his lepresentative or assignee Most of the 
woik w IS done b) the unpaid labour of the peasantry and 
then <lej)endents, but the ruler supplied direction and driving 
power and often paid labour, occasionally feeding the sanga 
of unpaid labourers while at work Irngation works con- 
stiucted in this wa\ ina> be said to have been the joint pro- 
pel t\ of the State and the cultivatois, and their maintenance 
continued to be the joint (oncein of both partners, the 
actuil laboui being ordinarily supplied by the cultivators of 
the .State usiiallv onlv assistmg in the enforcement of united 
action, and occasionally expending money on critical occa- 
sions Foi this purpose the powers of the State weie exer- 
cised through the revenue ofhcials as part of the ordmary 

> F I If (MI2J-24) 1>0 * A< M 78 

> iniilah » Kithi 

* lirayne .30 • F A If ;HK) 
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revenue administration of the country Sometimes, howiwer, 
subordinate canal officials viere appointed for the purpose 
and paid by a special cess imposed on the irrigators ^ The 
successive rights to take the water, and the time duiing 
which It IS to run on to each lot, the dams to control it, 
and their maximum height are all legulated by custom, ^ 
and such customs are still recorded in the village adminis- 
tration papers ^ 

But these methods of irrigation have never been of great 
importance Even now they only iriigate 
1 million acres, while no less than ‘^1 million 
acres aie irrigated by wells, the most important indigenous 
and still an extiemelv ^dficieiit iiistiument of irngation, the 
niimbei of wells in the Province having risen from ifi.ooo 
m 1911 to 290,00(1'* m 1926 If a well be sunk anvwheie 
in the Punjab plains it will hud watei within at most a 
hundred feet or so of the surface an<l will ndill to that level 
after pumping The surface below wdiich the subsoil is satu- 
lated sufficienth to hll a well is known as the watei-table 
This water-table is continuous, and has a gentle giadient 
in the direction in which water is flowing It is fisl 1>_\ down- 
ward percolation from rainfall and other sources of moisture 
at the surface, and flow has to take place from these 
points to where the w'ater-table is lower, and to outfalls ^ 
If too many wells aie sunk in a given area the water-table is 
lowered and the area as a whole gets no additional water 
from fresh wells Thus limit is being rapidly reached in some 
of the submontane areas, w^heie well iirigation is most pri*- 
valent, lying as they do between hill districts to the north 
where there is sufficient ram for uniirigated cultivation 
w'hile to the south the water-table sinks and renders well 
irrigation more difficult ® In the uplands of Julbmdur 
and Ludhiana districts the coarser food grams and the 
fodder crops are raised on the rain lands, and the well areas 

^ S M 443 quoting JSir James * Of these only 27(1, <MJ0 were ma<ie 
L^all of masonry 

* LS BI Vol I 14 AC M 711 

^ wajib ul-arz • PAR 299 
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are devoted to fine crops of wheat and maize, cotton and 
sugarcane In years of aveiage rainfall no attempt is made 
to spread the water over a wide surface, from 10 to 20 acres 
being thought enough to irrigate m the two harvests Iji 
areas of heavier rainfall the ( limatic (conditions h>ad the 
people to annex to each well a far huger ar(‘a in the hope 
that, with favourable lains at sowing time, the iiu leased 
acreage may more than corapimsate for any diminution in 
vicld Wliere the rainfall is scanty, the wells ha\f' to produce 
even the food for the i attle that w'ork them In the south- 
western districts, where rain is almost unheaid oi, wells 
require to be supplemented bvrivei watei coming naturally 
by overflow, or l.rought through aitihcial channels on to the 
land ^ while m the d(‘stit^ ]>etweeii the Indus and the 
Jhelum the wells (an at times onl\ suppK drmhiiig water 
♦'or camels and Iniinaii beings 


“Irrigation fiom wells is m the main (ariied out by 
The P rsUn Pf'i'sian wheel ® This consists 

Wheel of large drum,'* over which passes an endless 
rope laddei '' w'lth mimatuie buckets attached 
to it at distance of one or two feet The rope-ladder with 
buckets reaches below the huifa<(‘ of the water in the well 
The drum with the bu( kets i-^ levoKed by means of a simple 
round-about gear worked bv a pan of bullocks The level 
to w Inch the bullocks are voked giv es motion to a hoiwontal 
toothed disc ” which tuins a rude cog-wheel' which again 
turns the drum The buckets aie genorallv earthenware 
vessels holding about 3 pints of watei ^ The use of this 
water-lift appears to have bc'cn mtioduced from abroad, 
certainly it Las spread slowh thiough the Piovinco fiom the 
north-w'cst, and till recentl} was almost unknown in the south- 
east. “ The substitution of non for the wood m the machinery 


‘ .9 M 

* Thai 

* rahal. 

* 6otf. 

* nahal. 


• chakal 
’’ chah 

• RobtrU 65, 

• Badtn Powell 94 note. 
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The Vhtirt>a 


ami of aluinmiiini tor tlo* .‘arthrnwiiu* \\\ the Imeketh i« 
a mmleiu invention ‘vhnh has .uhled yrmith t,ln> 

efhdeiKV of file I’.jsian vvherl the intl oduetlon 

of .1 ( heap loim of metal loJIei hi.uine rediues frafuin 
oofiMileialfh anil peinnts siin}»h automat n inhraation 
of the mo\Wft paiN ^ 

The imliifonous watei-Jift of Imlia uas the /ess i'/Ih lent 
lopeaiul leathei Inn h.'t - nhnh is still in rom- 
moil Use 111 the south-east ‘ It eoiisists of a 
whole bullock hide, wit-li the (onieis i iit oJl and tied hv' 
leather thoii^js to an iron line neaiK 2 feet lu dvaiweter It 
holds about tO 'gallons of wat-ei The Lae is juilled up b\ 
a pair of o.\eii bv means of a lope passmo ovei a piilli'y at 
tlie top of tlie well and att.u hed io tlie bin ket .iiid to the 
yoke of the oxen The cattle w.dk down ,in im lined jilaiie, 
and this tends to e\en tlie uoik as tlie i atth' have to (limb 
up w'ltliout a load On the baj: u'ai liiiie; the le\<>1 of the 
disehaiwiiig trough, it is emptied 1»\ an attendant btatiom'd 
theie for the purpose The imiptyinLi of tin* b.ig is facilitated 
bv the dri\ei jeikingtlie rope on leieuing a signal fiom the 
man at the w'ell The tough* ^ attaidnng the lope to the 
voke IS detached and the bag tl'iown into the well, where it 
descends bv its own weight The Inilhxks turn lonnd and 
w^alk up the imline foi the next load Sometimes two ])airs 
are used and in that ( ase thici* men aie emploved instead 
of two ‘ But this method is moie (ostl\ than tlu Ihnsian 
wheel both in man and Inilloi k*powei “B\ei\ man 
IS his own raastei on a l’ei>ian wheel He need wait for no 
one, and (an work by day or liv' night, m sunimei or m 
wunter There is no hollow ^ to get filled with w ater after 
every shower of rain, and no rope to break and injure or kill 
some one *’ 

The problem of spreading irrigation over irrigat(*d areas 
Tube wcllx canal irrigation is impossible is a most 

important one fts successful solution would 
bring agriculturally backward districts such as Gurgaon or 
1 A.C.M. 181 - 2 . » kth » ffohn. 

* charsa * Bobertg 60 - 7 . • Brayne 4 
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RawHlpin<li up to tlie level of fertility of the Canal Colonies 
It IS for this reason that ‘ agricultural engineers have 
devoted themselves to the improvement of wells and to the 
intuxluotion of small oil engines for lifting water The 
suppl\ has been iiu r eased m a large number of cases by 
(oniiectuig onlinaiv wells, with the great subtenanean 
supphes of water b\ means of a simple tube or by a cir- 
cular jjassage tliroimh the Ixslrock The watei supply of the 
v\ell tiien becomes jiractuallv mexhaustilile and tlie instal- 
lation of a suitable «‘ngine ami pump becomes a practical 
proposition llecruitlv this improvement lias been earned 
a sta!i<‘ further A form of irrigation intermediate between 
the peienmal canal and a good well has been developed 
This is the strainer tube-well, a clevce by which the w'ater 
m the dc*ep-seated layers of c oais<‘ sand can be raised to the 
sill face* by a pump dri\«*n by an old engine These instal- 
lations aie often 2<)D foot in depth and are c apabh* of watermg 
20D to too acres The most common tube strainer 
consist', cssentiallv ofacoppei mesh supported on a strong 
iron frame I’his is inseitcnl in th<‘ soil so as to reach several 
feet into the subsoil water-bcMring stiatiim, and so enables 
a much larger volume of w'atei to be tapped than is possible 
in the* case of an ordinarv well , c\irthei)waie strainers evolv ed 
bv Ml Miller-Brownlie, the Punjab Agricultuial Engineer. 
,ue now <ilso beginning to be* usc*«l ^ 

But a sc‘iious handicap to the spiead of tube-wells is 
dm* to the* zeal of the State which is not alwavs according 
to knowlf’dge To the oidinaiv village uonmonger® anv 
kind of steam engine is fai easier and simplei to handle 
tlian any oil engine It is theiefore a great pitv that 
efltorts have not bc’en made to produce for agricultural 
purposes a simple, cheap portable engine of compaiativ eh 
small-hoise power which could also be easily converted to 
burn oil fuel if necessary Steam engines for purely agri- 
cult uial purposes are at a disadvantage in India as compared 
with oil engines on account of the pedantic Boiler Inspection 

^ Inilutn Aiini ulture W-l • FAR (19g3«24) 197 note 2 

• Lohar 
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Act, which applies to every steam engine Iiowever small the 
provisions which are necessary to prevent loss of life from 
the explosions of the enormous engines used m factories 
In Egypt steam engines are not inspected and m spite of the 
heavy cost of fuel there they are very widely used on canals 
for pumping There is no doubt that the annual inspi'ction 
of agriculturists’ steam boilers is a distinct hardship, and 
if it has not been found necessary in other coiintiie‘' it is 
difficult to sec whv it should be insisted on m India ^ When 
cheap current becomes available in the Eastern Punjab there 
IS ceitain to be a great development of tube-well irrigation 
and it IS not unlikely that the raising of watei hv cattle powei 
from innumerable small suifac'* wells will then giv(> jiI.k e 
to a few' strainer tube-wells, e.ich coinm.indmg stweral 
hundied acres and operated l>v suitable motors - But it is 
obvious that if a large tube-well leduces tin' level of the sub- 
soil in its neiuh bon 1 hood by niMiiir a laigei disdiaiye than 
the subsoil c<in snppK. the amount of iirigatiop watei madi' 
available w’lll mpulK deciea-.e This is wh.it has hajipened 
in the Amritsai stheme whei<‘ battern‘s of tulx'-wells ue 
driven fiom a (ential powei stat'on It also oir lined in 
a simiLsi scheme in the Fa\um in Eg\pt Tub(‘- wells 
and canals are directlv opposite in then (‘Ifei ts on the 
watei-table and it will be one of the c hiet dutii's of the futiiie 
Ministers of Agiicultuie in the Pun|.ib to si'e th.it these (dhx.ts 
balance one anothm 

The depth from which well wati'r has to be d'.iwn, the 
Ecouoina^ of ( liarai tei of the water-beai iiig di.itiim, the 
the well sweetness or biackishness of the w.itei, tin' 

cost of constructing w'ells and piovidmg and renewing well 
gear, the extent to whit h iirigation is assisted by lainl.ill 
or river floods, the sufficiency of the supply of well bulloc ks, 
the periods during which wells can be worked W'lthout 
intermission, their iiiigating capacity as shown b} the 
average area of ciops which they water, aie all matteis 

1 4/7 (.July 192")) 275 6 * Indum ulltirr ~y\ 

3 4 J / (July 1925)279 
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.xffectmg the economic return from them. The price and the 
keep of the bullocks are heavy items of expenditure The 
water-table sometimes sinks witli curious rapidity and after 
35 feet have been passed, every fall of a few feet iruolve'' 
either a large diminution in tlie irrigating capai itv of tin s\ ells 
or a marked increase in the lostof woikiiig tliem Well 
iirigation and small holdings geneially uo togetlun ,ind tlic 
'.uiplus lemainmg with the husbandman aftei pa\inL' the 
levenue and p- 0 \iding foi the supjant of Ins fainiK ,d\\,i\ > 
small The lib* of a pe.isaut \ ith a small well iiiig.itcd 
holding IS often <i hard one In the diiei paits of tin pro- 
vince the w’ells In themseh <*s cannot matin e <ui\ hnvi aiea 
Without the help of ii\ei floods m autumn oi of w.iieimg' 
from inundation ( anals, both piei.nious souues of iuoi''tuie 
On su< li wi'lls moieoNei .i < onsideialile pait of the aiea li.n 
to be given up to pio\ule gteeii w lie.it and tuiin[)s ,is fodilei 
for tlu'iatth* <uid indi} \ eais this aiea me\ itahh i \p<inds 
K\(>n 111 mole f<i\oui<‘d tiaits dining seasons of s(.\*.]t 
diought valuable ( lops suf li <is sugan .uii* .in* olten sai ii- 
fiied to k<*ej) the hulloi ks lit for wolk , and even then main 
of tin* cattle su< < iiinb to the im essant woik And .in 
outbreak of niiitiain nia\ do <pii<kl\ in an oidinaiv veai 
wdi.xt diought effects more slowlv ^ 

The ditlu ultv of obtaining the piecioiis wati'i is seen in 
the cultivators care m the use of it Not a chop is wasted 
and it IS onlv used fot high gr.ich* c tops »Still fiiithei ei ononiv 
could be effect(*d l)v the use of pipes, while the piopei 
fencing of well lands would save valuable ciops fiom the 
doprc'dations of wild animals oi tame neighbouis cattle- 
Yet c'veii now the yield on well-iirig.xted lands is at least one- 
third more than that on c .nial-wateied lands A well with 
watei 35 feet fiom the suiface costs now-a-davs about 
Ks 1,000 II nliued wells tost onl} about Ke 1 pei foot, 

but seldom last more than three yeuis Assuming this 
average cost the total capital invested in wells amounts to 
about Rs ‘29 crores. As a rule well- irrigation is not practised 
1 .S' M 387, 435, L .4 M 557 ■ Brayne. 9, 55 
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where the depth of water is much over 35 feet, as beyond that 
depth the cost of lifting becomes excessive in comparison with 
the \aliie of the crops In tracts like Gurgaon, however, the 
wells aie generally 50 to 60 feet deep and are extensive! v 
used toi winter waterings for barley That tract, however, 
has a fairly secure rainfall, and wells merely supplement 
the lam, and crops generally get two well-irrigations as 
compaied to four or five m distiicts like Jullundiir and Sial- 
kot Under such ciicumstances it pays to lift the water 
from a much greater depth than is usually considered profit- 
able ^ The ordmaiy well gives a dischaige of about 1/12 
ciisec - AV’ith a tube well supplies up to 3 or more cusecs 
can bo obtained by having a sufficiently wide pipe put into 
the iof[uisite depth of watei-bearing stiata * The watei 
extiai tod fiom one tube-well may inigate up to 350 acres as 
compaied with the 10 to 15 acres irrigated bv an ordinaiy 
well 


Well-boimg has been veiy successful m se\eral paits ot 
the ^outh east Punjab, where the depth of the watei -table 
lendei'i an aitesian supply particularly desiiable The \alue 
ot such well-boring to the peasantry^ of these tracts cannot 
be ovoL estimated But the initial cost of a tube-well instal- 
lation is high, and a financial cjuestion has aiisen The 
peasants are in any case expected to pay foi the actual 
out-ot-pocket expenses on each well boied But an addi- 
tional oveihead charge of Rs 50 oi Rs 100 would enable the 
whole well-boring establishment to be self-supporting and 
capable of indefinite expansion without the nt'etl for anv 
Goveinment grant The execution of such work at conces- 
sion lates m accordance with a promise extorted from a \ote- 
catching Reforms Minister, carries with it the danger that 

1 P 1 /? 2'J<) 

* A tustc=a cubic foot per second or 20,000 gallons per hour A 
cusec will give water to the depth of one inch o\cr one acre in one hour 
A canal out let designed to give one eusec is generally allow ed for 300 ac n s 
of land The area of crop which is produced by one tusee is greatly in- 
creased when wheat and similar cold weather crops are grown, as two 
or three waterings are sufficient to bring wheat to maturity The dis- 
rharge oi the Thames at Teddington is about 1,500 cuBetH 

* Boberls 69. 
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the extension of this valuable work may be limited by lack 
of funds. ^ A more reasonable course would be to mtroduce 
a demonstration installation, as the economics of thf tube- 
well 18 still a subject for mvestigatioii A balance slieet m 
which the capital cost and workmg expenses of the instal- 
lation were contrasted with the increased value of the crops 
and of the land, would be an interesting document If 
the water is used with judgment, an increase in fertility 
should result, and the tube- well would then furnish a power- 
ful argument for the investment of money m tlie de\ < lop- 
ment of the soil of India * Both in the matter of oil 
engines and tube- wells it is unreasonable to expect poor 
Punjab peasants to risk their capital until Government 
has demonstrated that it is a safe and prohtabh* inv estiiu nr ® 

II — CANALS 

And tlie paiohed ground ■’hall become a pool 
and the thirsty land springs of water 
I<!aiah xxjiv 7 

' In the Hindu timity Brahma creates and Vishnu jn**- 
serves, but then work is spoilt by the tliiid 
i^an.iN meml)< I of the godhead, Siva, who desri()\s 

Tins Si\a, uiitd the English came and inaile 
war upon him, was supreme, more feared and worshipped 
than his titular co-equals were loved and adoied \ftei a 
prolonged stiiiggle they at least succeeded pace Plague — 
m deposing, killing aii<l buiymg him,” and their Mctorv lia>» 
been chiefly due to the persistent skill with winch thev 
gradually converted the great iiveis of the Punjab mto h-od- 
prcxliicers 

‘ Vftei collecting then strength m the Hniuilayas and 
boimg passages through the last of the mountain baiiiers 
between them and the open country, these rivers sweep and 
tear through a submontane zone under the paitial confine- 
ment of water- worn and fairly consistent banJes South w aids, 

* P.A.R (l‘)23-24) 197, • Indwn Agricvlhiit o\. 

* Braynf 34 
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at i.'ingmg Iroin forty to eighty miles from the 

hills, th(* aspec t of the country changes, rock, loam gravel 
and hcihage disappearing, and mergmg into avast expanse 
of flat sandy plain, which in turn deepens into the deserts of 
8ind, Bahawalpiii, and Rajpiitana Through that northern 
plam the ii\ers move south-west towards the Indus, a large 
pait of then flow being underground ” 

For thousands of }eais succeeding rulers had allowed 
those noble rivois to tra\eise the gi<‘at plain of the Punjab 
unutilized, although all were potentially as powerful life- 
Tiveis as the Nile — in the hot months veiitable floods of 
liquid gold, in tin' cold patchv and easily tractable streams, 
creeping sluggishly southwards but a foot or two below the 
levc'ls of the broad depiessions which limited their wanderings 
east and west ' The inhabitants had apth called then coun- 
try, ’The Land c»f the Fi\(' Hi\«'i'' ’ .cud Kanjit Singh 

by pushing his tom|uest.. wc'stweuL to the foot of tin' Sulai 
man Range lidd adcled a sixth tin' Indus But rulers and 
people, instead of c ollaboiatiiig in«l diawmg as.suied .sufli- 
cienc} fiom the meit) had in then ignorance and ineptitude 
trusted to tin' luck of each seasons i imfall for then food- 
supplies sciatchiiig tin* seed into the thirsts soil, and leas uig 
results to the caprice's of the niggaid hcaseiis ^ 

Tc)-d<i\ as the lesult of the c ontinuous and cjombnn'cl 
labouis of British engineers ainl i<*veuue-o1hc eis, one* aftc'i 
anothci of the great iiseis of the Piovmce has been har- 
nessed to the service of agncultuie, great dams have been 
thiossn acioss them and the fertilising waters which used 
to floss uselcssis into the Indian Ocean oi the Bay of Bengal 
are nosv spread in an mci easing flow oser the aricl uplands, 
transfoiming them into expanses of rich cultivation support- 
ing millions of industrious peasants The Punjab irrigation 
system, built up in the last seventy years, is already twice as 
great as that of Egs^pt, which is the product of at least six 
thousand years, and if and when the present great projects 
are carried out, the irrigated area will be 20 million acres. 

^ Punjab, from Persian Pinij, hvo, Ab water 

• I'horhurn. P.PW.2Q2-’S 
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Tlu‘ nn^ation schemes carnetl out l>y British enterprise 
and Britisli capital liave raised the Punjab from the poorest 
to the richest province, agriculturally, in India, and have 
permanently banished the gaunt specti f* of famme ^Thanks 
to the skill of the Punjab Irrigation Engineers and the energy 
of successive Colonization Officers the Lower Chenab Colony 
has become one of the richest traits m the Punjab The 
Lyallpui district when* a few years ago the desert held its 
sway, has now* nearly a million prosperous inhabitants and 
its produce in cotton, wheat and oilseeds is bartered for in 
the markets ot the world ^ 

On the arrival of the British m the Punjab the country 
No gnat shewed little economic advance on the state m 
which Vlexander found it some tvvo thousand 
ann<\ati<'n years f iiliei He found there no great 
irrigation ^sstem siirh as impressed his imagination by the 
waters ot Babylon He s.iw no sacied bull, as in Egypt 

‘ I'raiuplmg I'll** luidi >w.Mi‘ I gra^> witli lowmg'i loud*' 

The Moghuls did indeed start the Western Jumna Canal, 
but it w,is for their own enjoyment lather than the 
public benefit Moreover, even if the early rulers could 
have designed such great works as we an* now' familiar 
with tlu'ie would have remained the diffirulties due to 
lack ot ( apital and laboui and iii tin* absence of 
railways and roads, the surplus produce could not have 
been tiaiispoitcxl to maiket It was not imtil the early 
nmeteenth century that railways and macadamised roads 
made their appearance in Great Britam and there was 
no time for the new idea to reach India before the death 
of Hanjit Singh. 3 

The first effoits of the British engmeors were directed to 
Th. W. the impn»\ eiiient of existing mdigenous works 

Jnnuia (.mini rather than the construction of new irrigation 
projects Of these, in tlie Punjab, the most important was the 
Western Jumna Canal Its origin is shrouded m antiquity. 

1 O’ r2.)l * P/l ft (1922 3) ll.> » ft .4 ft 301 
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The first record of au irrigation project in tlie Jumna Valley is 
that of a canal, built by Feroz Shah^ about the middle of the 
fourteenth century with its terminus at Hissar, but iv bother 
it derived its supply from the Jumna or from the Cliautung 
Nala, a stream fuither to the west and now moielv a dry 
depression, is uncertain As the mam object of the work 
was to convey w^ater to the Emperoi’s huntinii lodge at 
Hissar rather than to irrigate the inteimediate < ountry, 
advantage was taken m fixing the alignment of an\ natural 
hollow', or channel whose slope and direction were found 
suitable Consequently the resulting work took tlie foi m of 
a linked series of dramages rather than of a canal, as the w ord 
is understood to-day ^ 

About 1568, the channel, which had fallen into disuse, 
was renovated by Akbai, the Moghul Emperor, the object 
bemg, m this case, the irrigation of the Hissar district, which 
Akbar was bestowing upon his sou, afterwards the Emperor 
Jehangir ‘ God has said from water all thmgs aie made 
I consequently ordain that this jungle, in which subsistence 
IS obtained with thirst, be converted into a place of comfort ” 
Thus ran the Impmial lesciipt,^ m whuh the K'liovation 
was ordered, and once again, attei an inteival of a (entury, 
water was conveyed by the canal to Hissai 8ixtv \ear8 
later further remodellmg became necessaiy .uid in 1628 this 
was carried out under the direition of Ah Mardan Khan, 
Shah Jehan’s^ gieat engmeer, a new branch liemg opened to 
convey water to the fountains ot the Imperial palact' and to 
adorn the streets of the rising cit\ which the Emperoi was 
erectmg at Delhi The maintenance of the supph , however, 
required constant labour and a greater deyree of attention 
than was likely to be accorded to it amongst the piessing 
cares of a falling empire Consequently, by the middle of the 
eighteenth century the canal had ceased to flow and it re- 
mamed m disuse until reopened by the British ® 

^ Feroz Shah Tugblaq, Muhammadan King of Delhi. See L.t It, 120 

^ PA Jt 302 

® Sanad 

‘ The Moghul Emperor who Huoceeded Jehangir. 

' P A if 303 
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In 1821 a small mstalment of the waters of the Jumna 
was again diverted into the Delhi canal But the experi- 
ment was mistrusted both by Government and by the 
population of the tract affected , funds were severely 
restricted and the original alignment was consequently 
adhered to natural channels contmuing to be utilized 
as far as po&sible and depressions being crossed on earthen 
banks with no adequate provision for the intercept d 
drainage As was to be expected, swamps formed upstream 
of the canal Occasionally the banks gave way, causing 
widespread injuiy to the villages and crops in the vicmity. 
The famine of led to the enlargement and multi- 

plication of the irrigating channels, but these were executed 
in hastt' upon imperfect information and on bad align- 
ments Altogether the earl) history of the Western Jumna 
Canal h one of dearly bought lessons in hydraulic engin- 
eering No check was put on over-inigation and this 
fact togcth<*r with the faulty design of the canal itself, led 
to lar'jc portion^ of the commanded tiact becoming water- 
logged Saline efHorescenee made its appi'arance, and there 
W’ere )eailv epidemics of malaria ^ 

In 187.} the rcnicKlelling of the canal as a whole was 
taken in hand, the old alignment was improved, and in its 
low'er reaches at least, the Western Jumna Canal is now: 
entith'd to lank as a mcKlern irrigation work At Tajawala, 
where the Jumna debouches from the hills, it was dammed by 
a peimanent weir, which diverted the sli’eam through a regu- 
lator into the western branch of the river, which itself serves 
the puipo'^es of a canal for (he hrst thirteen mile^ At this 
point It IS joined by the Somb and Pathrala toireiits and a 
dum at Uadpur across tlie eombuied stream directs it into the 
excavated i hannel The mam canal and the Delhi Branch 
have been realigned foi a great part of their course, and 
drainage works have been freely introduced The Sirsa 
Branch, the largest Branch of the Canal, was added m 1889— 95 
and the whole .system, from being a standing reproach, is 
now an unmixed blessing to the countryside Over 2,000 
1 P.t./?. 304. 
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miles of main canals and distributaries are in operation and 
in 1919-20, 855,000 acres were irrigated, returning 11} per 
cent on the capital outlay of Rs 178 laklis ^ 

To All Mardan Khan was also due tlie inception of the 
The Upper Upper Ban Doab Tanal which iriigate>, the 
Ban Doab coimtry round Lahore and Amrlt^al It was 
Canal constructed a small canal from the 

Ravi river to bring water to Laboie Thence more than a 
century later Ranjit Singh and his Sikhs extended it to 
Amritsar, there to hll the sacred tank about tlie (lolden 
Temple After annexation one of the earliest s(>lf-imposed 
duties of the kmd-hearted Henrv Lawrence® wa'. tin convei- 
sion of this into a great irrigation canal f Vndd he but inter- 
cept the Ravi under the hills, and spiead its wateis o\er the 
Manjha® the profits from plough and hoc' would rec one ih* the 
disbanded Sikhs to the loss of swoid and musket His 
project materialised into the Upper Ban Doai> Canal the 
head works of which were at Madhopur neai Pathankot 
Excavation was begun in 18">I, liiit for some vear> progu-ss 
was slow and results unsatisfactorv At that tim*' n\er 
hydrauhes were a novel science in India, the Gangc*s Canal, 
the prototype of all its successor'', was still under c onsti uc tion, 
and on it, as well as on the Ban Doab, engme(*rs had to learn 
by making mistakes On the Ravi difiiculties weie mcieasi'd 
and expenses enhanced by the heav> nature of the cuttiii'is, 
and the necessity for a senes of falls to regulate a diop of 
326 feet m the first twenty miles of the mam canal Time 
and energy were also wasted m a futile attempt to m.ike 
the canal navigable by means of locks ‘ Howeve r 1)\ bS()l, 
irrigation began and by 1889 the interest account wa-' cleareil, 
a remarkable achievement for the pioneer canal of the 
Punjab,” whose ultimate success as a commercial venture 
had been assured early m the sixties In 1916 it ii ligated 
no less than 1-2 million acres, paying a return of no less than 
12 per cent on theRs. 1| crorea invested on its construction. * 

^ PA Jt 305. 

* Member of the Board of Adnunistraliun .See p. il. 

3 The central Sikh tract of the Punjab round Lahore and AmrUtar, 

* Roberts 9, Thorbnrn P P.W 265 
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The canals which rely upon the natural flow of the rivers 
for their supplies may be divided into two 
main types, perennial canals and innnflition 
canals At the head of a perennial canal is a 
weir or barrage across the bed of the parent stream, or some 
other construction which will bank up water to the height 
required in the canal, thus counteracting seasonal fluctua- 
tions in the water level in the river Such a wen is fitted 
with shutters and sluices whereby surplus w'ater, not needed 
in the canal, can escape down the i iver Inundation canals 
on the contrary have no such weirs and then supplies fliii tuate 
with the natural water level in the ri\<‘i When this uses, 
the level in the canal rises, when it falls, the level in the canal 
falls with it Generally speaking, inundation canals obtain 
a supply only when the parent stream js in flood and the 
adequacy or otherwise of this supplv, and conscMjuentlv the 
area iirigable in the >ear ni question, is, tht>refore flepentlent 
solely upon the .seasonal condition^ Theie may be an 
ample volume in the river but, in the alisence of any method 
of raising its level, it (annot be forced into the canal until 
the water rises of its own accord, to a siithcumt height ^ 

Such canals as exist<*d befoie the Biitish annf‘\atioa 
of the Punjab weie mostly of the inundation type In some 
parts of the Province they were in a s^ rv iceable coiulitioii, 
m others they liad been allowed to become choked and useless 
Strenuous efforts were immediately made to restore them .ind 
to extend their scope Old channels were cleared, remodel- 
led and extended , new canals were constructed and ‘^ev eral 
which had been built by private agency were taken ov'er by 
Ooveinmeiit at their owners request ^ yom** lessees of 
Government v^aste land were also encouraged to dig piivate 
canals to irrigate tlieir grants, and a good deal was done to 
extend cultivation m this way, especially in the Shalipur 
district The canal owners used the water largelv to iiiigate 
their own lands, but gave any they could spare to their 
neighbours, charging a water rate usually m the form of a 
share of the produce ® About 1880 the cultivators of the 
1 r A.H.iHl. » P A R 30') » L.A 3/. 78b. 
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Ferozepur district who lived near the Sutlej, were induced 
by their energetic Deputy Commissioner, Major Grey, to con- 
struct a number of small private canals to water their own 
land 


It was inevitable that difficult questions should arise 
m connection witli private canals and it was evident that 
the elaborate provisions of the Northern India Canal and 
Drainage Act, ^ which was drawn up by lawyers for large 
canals, could not be adapted to these special conditions The 
owner of a private canal is not, like a man who irrigates his 
o\Mi land from his own w'ell, independent of relations with 
all poisons outside (he ring- fence of his own property. Even 
when the canal is constructed solely to irrigate the owner’s 
lau<l the interests of the State arc involved in the withdrawal 
of water fiom the iiver or natural stre<im , and it is rarelv 
the case that the supply channel can be constructed without 
its bed passmg through land belonging to other persons 
More conimonlv iriigation is supplied to any land, however 
owned, which may be commanded by the available supply 
In such a case peace and good government demand some 
control over the activities of both canal owners and other 
irrigatois Moreovei, a jirivate individual having secured 
a monopoly of the water supply, might charge others so high 
a prico for it as to inteifeie with the legitimate claims of 
Government to land revenue These consideratums led to 
the passing of the Punjab Minor Canals Act, ^ which legislated 
for all smaller irrigation works whether private or not ® 

Unlike most inundation canals, the Lower J^ohag and 


Th. . t 
iSoliag and 
Para < 'anal 


Para Canal was constructed not from private, 
but Imperial funds The canal derives its 
name from the great Sohag water (,hannel* 


and its offshoot the Para the course of whicli it approxi- 
mately follows The head of the water-channel is 


on the light bank of the Sutlej some Id miles below Feroze- 


pur For many years prior to the construction of the canal 
a small cut, some twenty feet in width, had been made from 


1 V( t in of 1873 * A( t HI of l<H>o » L \.M. 78(}.7. 

* nuUah 
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the Siitle] down the bed of the water channel, forming as it 
were a central gullet, through which water was carried to a 
point about twenty miles from the head, where it was im- 
pounded and used for the irrigation of the surrounding 
lands This formed the basis of the Lower Sohag Canal 
which was excavated in the bed of the water channel^ for 
the firat nineteen miles of its course , though occasionally 
cuttings were made across the necks of the large bends and 
loops, which were a peculiar feature of the old drainage Ime. 
After the nmeteenth mile a new artificial channel was dug 
which continued up to the thirty- third mile, where it split into 
two branches, one following approximately the alignment 
of the Sohag nullah, and the other that of its effluent, the 
Para 2 

The Sidhnai canal which was constructed at the same 
Th. ''icihufti time, its mam canal being opened 111 1886, was 
only jiartly inundation It derives its name 
from that of tlie 1 ('markable leach of the Ravi on which its 
head is 'iitiuted For most of its length the river I'j singularly 
tortuous and the banks are comparatively low, but in the 
Sidh 11.11 leacli, which terinmateb where the river debouches 
into the open a few miles above its junction with the Chenab, 
the centre line i.s almost straight for over eleven miles and 
the banks are firm, high and well defined, the w'ldtli between 
them increasing almost uniformly from about 150 feet at the 
narrowest point, iieai the upper end, to 1,100 feet a*^ the tail 
The weir is situated about half way down this reach It is 
7.18 feet long between abutments, and is divided by piers mto 
.32 ba) s each of 20 feet The tops of these piers are connected 
by timlior beams and the vents thus formed are closed by 
means of narrow wooden planks placed vertically with their 
upper ends resting agamst the crest of the weir When 
the river is low the vents are kept closed, the planks being 
gradually removed as the water rises, to allow of the free 
pas.sage of floods. Tlie Sidhnai Canal proper is 37 miles 
long, while the three smaller canals have a combmed length 




* P A H a2‘) 
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of 31 miles, the maximum discharge of the whole s\stera 
being about 1,800 cusecs From these mam lm»'s -581 
miles of distributaries are fed ^ 

The Sidhnai canal is in one respect unique , for w hile 
its permanent headworks exclude it from the category of 
inundation, canals, its practical limitations pievent its being 
perenmal The supply m the river during the cold weather 
IS insufficient for the needs of the Upper Ban Doab Canal 
which draws ofE eveiy available drop of waiter at .Madhopur 
more than 300 miles higher up, and .in\ small volume which 
percolates thiough or below the works theie, is lost ..uain 
111 the river bed long befoie the Sidhnai lioadwoik^ are 
reached It therefore frequently happens that tin* Sidimai 
reach is dry for several comet utne weck^ oi I'ven months, 
during the winter The canal thus holds a position midway 
between that of a perennial and that of an inuiulation c.ui.il 
It resembles the former in that, when there is am water m 
the river, its headworks enable it to utili/je tlie whole \olume 
UTespective of the natural surface le\el it ieseml)le>> tin* 
latter in that it has generally, owing to .shortage of supjjly to 
remain closed during a part of the cold wcathei season 
But the position of its headworks enables it to obtain water 
both earlier and later than would be possible w’eio it nuTely 
an inundation canal ^ The area commandt'd by the sv.stem 
13 417,000 acres of which 232 000 acre^ were originally Uo\ ei n- 
ment waste 

Colonization began m 1890 m which year the cdinl was 
opened For .some tmie success seemed doubtful V few 
pro.spectors came clown and returned dissatished The 
jungle waste looked uninviting and the indigeuoiis inhahitaiits 
showed themselves decidedl}. hostile to the •^trangcis But 
with the arrival of a party of pioneer colonist.s from Amritsar 
the tide turned, and once a begmmng had been made, no 
further difficulty wa.s encountered The mam work of 
colonization was completed within 2^ years, and another 
flourishing colony added to the Punjab ® 

^ P A R IT) * PA R .Wb ^ P \ R .1,17 
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The success of the scheme can be gauged by the diiect 
financial returns to Government which, of course, repie-»ent 
only a small fraction of the colonists’ profits The ( apita^ 
account of the system stands at Rs J‘U lakh^ and, 
after paying all its working expenses and interest < barges 
it had, in 1921, returned six times the amount in the shape of 
net profits in the '15 years during which it has bcfui in opei - 
ation In 1919-20 281,000 acres were irrigated fioin it, and 
it yielded a return of over 10 per ( ent on the capital oi iginalK 
invested in it It was largely owing to the success obtaiiu'd 
on the .Sidhnai canal that Government was eiicoiiiaged to 
pioceed with furthei experiments in colonuation and on .i 
far gieatei si ale ^ 

A still furthei stimulus was given to niigation wlnm tin* 
Iho Siihuul Secretaiy of State ai ( epted the prim iple of 
finaiieing productive woiks fiom loans i<ii>ed 
in the open market The works already construe toil had 
fuinished a .senes of valuable lessons It hail been i leailv 
demonstrated tliat iiiigation canals, if proper!} designed and 
situated, \vere extiemely Imrativ'e inv^estments And now 
for the lirst time a legular and adequate supply of i apital 
was foitheomiug The direct lesult of the new polu \ u a-, the 
inauguration of five \sorks of gieat magnitude 

Of tliese the Sirhind Canal was one ^ The desmn was 
daring lt.> feasibility was doubtful V lieav v expendituie 
was ceitain It was no light mattei to divert a large pait of 
the Sutlej at its debouchure fiom the Siwaliks below Simla, 
convey its intercepted waters by a high-level mam canal foi 
thirty-nme miles through a very difficult couiiti} to Doiaha, ^ 
and thence spread them over the Jat country King iietween 
Ludhiana, the Bikanir desert, and the Ghaggar streaiu Of 
tlie commanded area, a tract larger than Wales two-thirds 
was in British territoiy, and the rest divided between the 
native states of Patiala, Jind and Nabha.’ The ciux of the 
enterprise la) m the few first miles between the headworks 
and Doralia. The construction of the 2, 5(H) miles of blanches 
^ PA H 3.J6 * PA j{ .07 

* The point where the .Sirhind Canal cuts tlie mam lailwac line 
(lom Lahore to Ambnla 
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and distributaries, which diverged from that point, was a 
comparatively simple matter. But the problems to be faced 
higher up were difficult indeed In 11 out of the 39 miles 
of the mam canal the spring level was many feet above the 
canal bed Throughout its whole length the mam canal 
had to be carried across two gigantic torrent beds draining 
a mountainous catchment area as large as Yorkshire, with 
twice its ramfall The head weir needed delicate engmeering 
to draw off foi the canal 6,000 cusecs out of the 300,000 which 
in floods rush down the bed of the Sutlej The scheme was 
finally approved m 1879 To carry it out 1,800 convicts and 
multitudes of free laboureis (including during three famme 
years 1j,000 relief woikers from Sirsa and Bikanii), were 
located m movable camps at diffeient points along the line 
To uet mateiials the constructing engineeis had to lansack 
the Himalayan forests and the quairies, buck-fields and 
{limir^ro refeieni^) buried cities of the Piiiijal), particularly 
•Sirhind A temporary iaihNa\ was laid dow'ii to supply 
piovLsions and mateiials 

Tlie cioss drainages weie disposed of b\ taking 
them iindei or over the canal b\ means of masonry 
conduits Of the formei a good example is the Dohar 
toiient siphon, which passes ">,000 cusecs, of the latter 
the passages for the Sisvvan and combined Sugh-Budki 
toirent The Siswan has a discharge duiing floods ot 
30,0(1(1 ( usees the Sugh-Budki of 40,(»OO which latter is more 
than SIX times the designed volume in the main canal, and 
consideiablv moie than the minimum of tlie Nile The 
aquediut.s which tianspoited ovei and under the main canal 
the tens of thousands of tons of watei, sand, mud and 
gra\ el suddenly hurled upofl it after every heav) downpour 
m the hills are necessarily of a size and solidity compared 
with which the largest bridges in Europe aie inconsiderable.” 
That since 1882, when Lord Ripon formally opened the canal, 
these massive aqueducts have withstood the attacks of 

1 This was the age of Political Economy that built the Albert 
IVrcmorial and nearly destroyed the beautiful ^uthamptou Bargate Lord 
Ourzon was the first to realise the importance of preserving the archeologi- 
cal treasures of India 
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repeated floods, is a sufficient testimony to the high quality 
of their design and execution “ The successful carr \ iul' of 
the main canal over three miles of low lymc marsh land wa^ 
rather a triumph for dogged pcirsistern'o than engineering 
skill As the bed of the canal had to be excav.ited to a depth 
of 1 f feet below spring level and raised as manv above it the 
chief difficulty lay m counteracting the constant inflow of 
water into the excavations This was effected bv incessant 
pumping and the caseraating of the sides and bed as work 
progressed In addition, as the marsh had no bottom other 
than soft mud, a precarious stability for the masonry super- 
structures requued at various ^loints had to be obtained by 
sinking wells to considerable depths and "urroundiije tin m 
with stones and blocks of concrete ’ ^ 

Under an agreement drawn up in 1873 with the British 
Government one-third of the cost of the canal was paid by 
the three sigiiatorv States of Patiala Jmd and Nabha who 
in return are entitled to onc-third of the supply of vater 
available In addition to this, each State undertakes the 
maintenance ,ind management of its own distributaries, 
exercises a complete (ontrol over the irrigation effected by 
tliem, and ,l'<^es^es and lolleits its own revenue On the 
British branehes this s\s,tem does not obtain, and iiiigition 
is carried on and iat<‘s are colh*cte<l without reference to ter- 
ntorial considerations.-* The total area irrigated b\ the 
Birhind Canal amounts to otKiiMHi aire^ of which 1 
acres are on the Bntisli and ai re'^ on the Indian 'States 

Blanches Its total capital cost up to 1501 amounted to 
nearh Ks 1 ciores, the Britiih share being ovei lo 
crores, on winch a return of 11 J pei cent, w.is reahijed ^ 
The Lower Chenab Oaiial can claim with considciable 
TheLowor justihcatioii to be the most extensive and 
I’henab I’anal 3 ^^, ccysful irugation system in India, and pro- 
bably in the world In view of this fact, it is diflicnlt now to 
realize liow inauspicious was its commencement, how' at one 
time it seemed doomed to ignominious failure and what 
vicissitudes it passed tlirough before it attamed its piesent 
» Thorburu. P PW jeO— 8 . ■ PA K 314. » PA P 31*3 
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statu'? The watershed between the Chenab and Ravi 
rivers was au ideal situation for an irrigation canal. The 
Chenab afforded a splendid and unfailing source of supply, 
requiring neither deep digging nor any difficult enginet'ring 
aiul ofEenug a vast held for irrigation at a minimum cost 
The \Natei shed ns large, the soil for the moat part verv 
fertile and the bulk of the land Government waate The 
rainh}}, moreover, u.is (‘xfrenielv de/irjenf, so much so that 
in the upper portion of the tract, rulti\ itjon of any sort was 
very precarious without irrigation, uliile more than half the 
area was desert Seldom if ev’er lias ,i rombmatiou of cir- 
cumstances, so favourable to the introduction of canal irriga- 
tion, been met with m aiiv project The hrst proposals for 
the irrigation of these tracts were framed in 1S75 and contem- 
plated an eiioimous canal with its hc.ul above Meiala, where 
the head works of the lecentlv constriK ted Upper Chenab 
Canal aie now situated, and a distribution system embracing 
the wlioI(> ot the Chenab Ravi watershed Though it posses 
sed many defects in dtUail the pioject was a remarkably 
complete one, but it proved to be m ad\anc<‘ of its time 
With no experience of colonization, the hnaneial prospects of 
the scheme appealed to Goveinment to be, to say the least 
of it, iinceitaiu and, under the circumstaiKes, thc> not un- 
natuially hesitated to embark upon the largo expendituie 
entailed, estimated at nearly Rs erores ^ 

The caution which dictated the rejection of the original 
project was manifested to excess m the proposal (framed m 
1882) tor a small inundation canal, the so-called Ramuagar 
Canal, with its head some K) miles below Merala, designed 
to irrigate 144,000 acres at a cost of about Rs ^ crore 
This project was sanctioned in 1884 and the caii.il was opened 
m 1887. It was a complete failure from the first Tho esti- 
mate of cost was greatly exceeded and the prospects of its 
e\ er proving remunerative w ere (‘xtrcmely remoti'. The canal 
silted heavily in the flood season, and when the floods subsided 
then* was no means of forcing water into it to mature the 
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cri^p-t ^own In view of the um ertainty of th(‘ siipplv, coloni- 
zutKiii \^as an obvious impossibilitv * 

In 1 HH 9 . tlierofore, a fresli proj**( t wa.« prepaml, which 
^ ^ ^ ^ provKl <1 for a weir arrows the river .iiul a con- 

* sifleiable **xtensi'm of the canal system, the 
estini.ite .iiiKMititirig to Its MM lakhs and tlie anticipated area 
of in I'i.itnm to at n's The site t liost n for the head- 

work" w.is some eiL'ht miles above the offtike of the Kam- 
na^Mi Canal tins point bemj» seh < t« <l ' o as to < liable the latter 
to be f»sl without anv <51 eat niotliiieation of levels The 
pioje.t was sanctioned in 1H‘^<1 ami construction was imme- 
diatelv eommenctsl, .1 sjiecial < ircle of superintendence being 
formed for the purpose with Major S L Jacob in Charne 2 

I'lie Lowei ( lienal) Canal as it exists at piesent is 
inamlv due to the initiative of this olhcer No sooner had 
he .(s-uummI < h litre ot tin* v.oiks tli.in he peneived the desii- 
alnlitv o| a fuithei • \ti nsion of the scopt* ot tf'e sanctioned 
S( hem* and eommeiKts! to jaess upon the notice of Uovern- 
nieiit rlw> adv isabilitv of the jnepai.itioiM)! ,i < omplote survey 
of the wateish'sl wth .1 \nw\ to tin' foimation of vet a third 
piojt t ( , to "iiilnac e the whole aiea whidi (ouldbe com- 
manded His views wei.' u ( ejited ami tlu* nec«*ssaiy surveys 
put 111 liaml simult.ineoiislv yvith the construction of the weir 
The flidu ulties attendant on these surv»‘\s earned out as 
they weie m an unmhabiled desert were enormous, but 
eventiiallv the whole watershed was cross- sectioned at 2 (XK) 
feet mteival.s and the maps ‘^oprepaiedha\e since been proved 
to he very fairly accurate On the basis of them a revised 
project was drawn up in 1891 Major Jacob estimated for 
a lanal with a head capacity of 9 , 01 )() cusecs and included 
in the ari'a to be irrigated all the land m the watershed where 
the subsoil water level was more than 40 feet from the surface 
The cost of these proposals was estimated at ovei Ks 2 ^ 
crores and the annual area of irrigation at I,170,(HM» acres 
This estimate was, however, modified by the higher author- 
ities, the discharge being reduced to 8 «MH> cusecs, the cost 

» /» I « ,w » r i i{ .U2 
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scour in otlieis Meanwhile, owing to the rapid dc\ elopnient 
of irrigation, increased supplies of water were required fiom 
the canal This necessitated the removal of the obstruction. 
Eventually it was decided to remove the bank, which contained 
ovei 30 million cubic feet of earth by spade and basket 
labour The canal was closed for twenty days in bSOO and 
again for ten days in the succeeding Apiil Spi'cial aiiange- 
ments were made for laboui, and men were iiowded on the 
bank as close as they could work Largo gangs won* laised 
locally from the adjacent canal colonies whicli n‘ndoied 
cheerful and material assistance The action takt'ii was 
completely successful and at the end of the second closure 
the mam line was clear ^ 


Colonization began m 1892, and in the earlier \eais the 
Ihe Lower coloiiists had an even harder time than usual 
Chtnab Canal There was no railway to the colony and they 
Colony consequently to march thither thiough a 

country nearly as waste as that to which they wei.^ going, 
inhabited by tribes which showed little meic\ to immigiants 
whom they could waylav Manv therefore necci umi bed 
the colony at all Those who did found tlie tiact jttopled 
by nomads, who neither desired noi expected tin i anal to 
be a success, and were determined to do all in then j)»>wei 
to prevent its being so The laiiitall m the piecious veais 
had been very scanty and the country prescjiited a p.ii tn ulaily 
desolate appearance, so much -so. that many of the < oloiiists 
refused to believe that the laud was worth cnlti\atmg and 
letumod to then homes A sellout epidemn* <it ( holeia 
broke out, and though those who sur\ived, and had the 
pluck to persevere, were rewarded b) an excellent ( ioj» their 
troubles were not yet at an end, as the laboui a\ a liable was 
insufficient to harvest it all, and even when haiccsted theie 


was still the difficulty of marketing the produce* b\ tin* same 
perilous way by which the settlers came The opposition 
offered by the nomads of the tract was also a constant source 
of trouble.* Rooted as he is to the soil, the agnoultuiist 
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is Always peculiarly helpless in dealnif^ with the elusive 
noinad, who raids him to-day, and ilisappears with his hootv 
to-morrow. 

This was, however, only a transitory phase <)n( e the 
fertility of the virgin soil of the watershed had been deinon- 
strateil by these pioneers, there was no lack of fresh settleis 
and the news spread quickly over tht* province of the inagni- 
ticent crops which had, in a couple of harv'est, coiuert«*d the 
poorest colonists into men of substame V land hunger 
arase which could not easily be appeased and it b* ( aine 
possible to pick and choose the most desirable settler fiom 
among the thousands who applied Tln‘ nonuds soon found 
the colonists nioie than their match V railwa\ foi tlie 
carriage of produce was commenced m 1H9> Roads lame 
rapidly into being, and towns and factories began to spring 
up in a country which had only just ceas<‘d to lie a desert. 
In ten )ears the population of the trait rose from S <'U(i to 
Sllo.iHH). Lvallpur, the capital of the t oloiw , is no%N an 
impoitant city with an enormous export tiade In |9|9-2<t 
the \alue of the crops giown on the land iiiigated bi the 
Lin\ei Chenal) Canal was no less than Rs lb < loies oi nearly 
li\ e times the » apital cost of the work piai ticalK tlie w hole of 
these ( rops being laiwsl upon land, which thiitv mmis befou* 
w,is baiien >vast(‘ uheie hardh a blade of grass would u'low ^ 

The (‘xample of the settleis was not lost on the innnads 
R.iids wcie iigoiousK lepicssed and then dislike foi a settled 
life was gradually oveiconie Slowly thev lealised that the 
I anal had i ome to stav and they found it ad\ is,ible to make 
for thernsehes tlie be.st teims they could The} weie tieated 
with gieat lilioi alltv in the mattci of grants and giaduallv 
settled (low n to a jicacelul agricultural life most of them now 
being tail’, and nian\ of them deeidedl> good cultuatois ^ 

In 19JI the capital account of the Lowei Cheiiab Canal 
stood at Rs eioies on which it yielded an annual ictum of 
alxmt IT) per cent It is by far the mast remuiieiatn e oi the 
larger canals of India It irrigates 2| million .icics and its 

^ PA B J60. »PA B ,m 
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revenue account shewed m 1921 an accumulated profit, after 
pa\]ng all interest cliai^res and workinj; expenses, of the 
enoinious sum of Rs 16| crores a profit increasinpf annually 
by about Rs crores ^ 

Though it w as one of the earliest canals to be commenced, 
the completion of the I.oi\ei Jhelum C^anal 
Jhihm Canal delayed This canal irrigates the 

western portion of the watershed lying between 
the Jhelum and the Chenab rners an almost rainless tract 
with a deep spring le\el lultnation in \\hich was practically 
impossible w’lthout artilu-ial iingation Piior to the adNent 
of the canal the country was covered with alow scrub jungle, 
sometimes dense and elsewhere scattered and thin Here 
and there weie small patches of indifferent dry cultivation 
m local hollows wheie lainfall w'atei w'as expected to collect , 
but the chief occupations of the scanty population which 
inhabited the tract were f attle-crra/uig and cattle-lifting 
The soil was liowever known to be as a lule exceedingh 
fertile needing onh a regulai supph of watei to rendei the 
laboui of cultivation extiemeh remunerative a 

Tlie original estimate foi the s< lienn* was sarutioned in 
lsS8 and m the same \eai the alignment of the main canal 
and the site of the headwoiks weie fixed Before iiowever, 
matters had advanced furthei Majoi Jaiob'.s lepoit on the 
extemled Low'er Chenab Project wasieceived, and m view of 
the ceitaiiity that the letuins on that project would be larger 
and would come m more speedily, it was dei ided to give ir 
precedence of fonstruction and to hold the Jhelum Piojcet 
m abeyance until experience had been gained on the formei ^ 

In 1 897 when the Chenab Canal was well imdei weigh, 
operations were commenced in earnest on the Lower Jlielum 
The first thing to he done was the construction down the 
mam line of a central channel of one-quarter the ultimate 
width, to provide that supply of water which alone could 
enable the work to be earned on. Once that was done, 
^ PA R 362 • PAR. 366 » P.A R. 330 
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progress was rapid, as the eugineeiiuu djfti(;ulties were piaeti- 
cally confined to tlte headworks, where considerable trouble 
from river floods was experienced In the winter and spring 
of 19;K)-(»I no less than three flood*^, iinpieM; dented foi the 
time of the ye^ar, came down the river, (au>'inL( serious mtf r- 
luption and mucli damage, both to plant and to tin* un- 
hnished work It required all the /<‘al aiideneii^'v (jf tiiose 
in cliarge to repair the breaches^, thus enabling tlie canal 
to be formerly opened m l‘)!H 

Many of tlio biamlies and <listnbid.irie'> were lujwt \c*r 
itilliiK omplet(‘, and .istheirconstiiK tion pioeeedc'd it bet une 
clem that the benefits of iiiigation <oiild b<‘ e\t<‘n<bd even 
fuither than had oiigmally been ])toposi‘(l, bv bimgui'^ a 
larger area into the scope of the piojeet and b\ mcludin'i in 
it the existing Shahpui inundation (.uiah tin* .supples to 
wliioli si*emed otlierwise likelv to sullei o\\ mir to the pioposed 
witluliawal of water fiom th<* Jhelum foi tin* Tuple Canals 
Ihojoid. then uiidei ( onsideiation Tin* distiibutai} s\ stem 
was, therefore extended and a new loan* h the sli.ihpur 
llraiich, added ^ This Shahpur Biainh nouevei, g.iv t* to 
niiexpocted difhciilties The withdi.iv'^al of water fioin the 
Jhelum had not pioved neailv "o injuiioiis to the inundation 
in igation as liad lieen ant u ipate<l am I tin* ow iiei s of the pin ate 
<anals m the tract, who were exticmelv je^tlous of then pio* 
priotary rights, lefused to .iccept anv temis of ( omptunitiun 
which would poimit of tlie braucli being lun as a Imiucial 
succeas Government was naturally unwilhiig to pieN^, the 
owners, against their will, to siii render then lights, and con- 
sequently tho fuithei (.oustiuction of the hrancli was aban- 
donevl in 1910 and the money alicady expended upon it 
accepted as a loss ® lint tlie pe<isantiy, as a whole .,till 
continued to demand the ro-openmg of the bianch, a step 
which would liave benehtted all but the private c.mal mono- 
polists Their wishes had, how over, little chance of a hc<i.i mg 
with tho early Reforms Government as against the luoic 
politically vocal private canal owueis*. 

» p 1 ;; ,r>7 • n » >sj 
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The Lower Jlieliim Canal commands a gross area of 
Tilt Lo\\(r H niiliion acres of which 1,160,060 acres 

Jhtiuni (’anal are designated as cultiirable Of this total 
Colon % 568,000 acres were Crown waste. In 1919-20 

81 9, ( )« X > acres were irrigated, giving a i eturn of 1 9 per cent on 
the capital cost of over Rs 1| crores Colonization began in 
1902 and the opportunity was taken to assist the Remount 
Department by attaching horse-breeding conditions to the 
majority of the grants. Generally speaking these conditions 
require the tenant to maintain a mare suitable for breeding 
Army lemounts and give Government the option of purchasiiifi 
the piogeny at a reasonable price, prior to its attaining the 
age of 18 months, tlie aveiage paid m 1919-20 being Rs 20o 
per head Up to 1921, 1‘19,000 acres out of an allottable 
area of 5()6,^)0(< acieshad been allotted, about 210,000 acres of 
this Aveie eithei horse breeding grants oi had been made over 
direct eitJier to the Army Remount Department or for regi- 
mental stud farms The whole colonv is an extremely 
prosperous one and Sargodha, the capital is now a large .vn»l 
flourishing town’ 

But all previous iiiigation works have been outdistanced 
ih. liij>l« irreal Triple Project, the hugest 

( ina'- I’m irrigation work executed m India up to date 
It constitutes a striking monument not only 
to the engineering skill of those who were entrusti’d with its 
design and const i notion, but also to the extraordinary 
farsightedness of the two officers who independently put 
forwaid the original proposal foi the scliemo Its mam 
object is the irrigation of a tract of country known as the 
Lowei Bail Doab lying between the Ravi and Sutlej Rivers 
bounde/i on the south by the dry bed of tlie Beas Since the 
whole of the winter volume of the Ravi w’as already hypo- 
thecated to the existing Upper Ban Doab Canal, the Sutlej 
naturally appeared the most suitable source of supply to the 
area m question A scheme for a canal with its head at Harike 
on tlie Sutlej immediately below the junction of that river 
and the Beas, was actually prepared and submitted for 
^ P A ft 364 
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sanction. It was, however, strongly opposed by two officers 
whose experience of the central Punjab entitled them to 
speak with authority, Colonel S L. Jacob, the designer of the 
Lower Chenab Canal, and Sir James Wilson, the Settlement 
Commissioner, an officer who combined administrative ability 
with a sympathetic understandmg of the needs of the ordi- 
nary peasant The waters of the Jhelum were (they contend- 
ed) mucli greater than could be utilized in the watershed 
between tlie .Jlielum and the Chenab and the irrigation of 
the Lower Ban Doab represented the last possibility of 
turning them to beneficial use Moreover the Sutlej water 
would ceitamly be required m days to come for the further 
development and extension of irrigation on either side of the 
lattei nvei Their contentions prevailed and resulted in 
the preparation of the Triple Canals project, which trans- 
fen ed the surplus water of the Jhelum into the Lower Ban 
Doab and tendered feasible tiie great Sutlej Valley Canal 
piojoet de-itmed in later \ ears to advance the line of cultiva- 
tion f.ii into the heart of the deseits of llajpiitaua Had the 
Sutlej water been taken int-o the Lower Ban Doab, develop- 
ment of irngiition in the Sutlej Valle\ would have been at an 
end ^ 


To oftect the transfei of water a regulator ivas consti not- 
ed at Mangla on the .Thelum at a point where the narrowness 
of the 1 j\ ('r itself rendered the provision of a w’eir unnecessary. 
From .Mangla the Uppei Jhelum Canal carries the Jhelum 
water into the Chenab, discdiarging it into the latter above 
the headwoiks of the Lower Chenab Canal at Khanki The 
Lowei Chenab Canal is thus fed with Jhelum water and the 
Chenab w atoi so freed is taken from a new headwmrks situated 
at Maiala, .bJ miles abo\e Khanki, into the Upper Chenab 
Canal, the second Imk of the Triple Canals This canal runs 
southwards to the Ravi, which it crosses on the level at 
Balloki, below which it is known as the Lower Ban Doab 
Canal* 


^ p 4 R 
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Of the three sections the Upper Jhelum Canal must, 
as an engmeermg work, be given pride of 
The Upper place The head regulator, which has to deal 
clum Cana river 51 feet higher when in flood than 

at low water, is a massive dam using 69 feet above the 
canal bed, and 96 feet above the lowest foundation level 
There are 20 vents m it, each of 12 feet clear span, w ith piers 
six feet wide between, the regulation of water being eftected 
by three tiers of gates working one above the othei The 
canal is there 150 feet wide and foi the lust 1,600 f(‘et of its 
course traverses a cut whose maximum deptli is llo feet 
It runs for 62 out of the 89 miles of its length along the slope 
of the Pabbi hills, passing in quick succession throui:h dctqi 
cuttmgs and over high embankments which cross the whole 
of the drainage of the range In all no Ic'.s than 60 di.i mages 
cross the alignment, which aie dealt w ith by level cios«,ings, 
syphons, culverts, oi inlets, as the tiicumstaiu e'> of eacli 
dictate^ One of the most formidable of these i', the 
Bhimbar torrent with a flood disclmrge of 35,000 cusees^ 
which crosses the canal alignment in the 8iid mile After 
a careful consideiation of all the ciu umstanccs, it w.is 
decided to divert this formidable river into the Chenal) in a 
combined channel cairyiiig the canal supply also The 
width of the excavated channel is 1 ooo feet, but the banks 
have been set back so as to make a width of 1, jOO feet 
available for floods 

The Upper Chenab Canal is the largest pereuiual urigatiou 
canal m the world Its head is at Maral.i , w hero 
Tli« Upp< r tjjg Ci 2 enab is spamied by a weir 4.076 feet long 
Cuna ) ana which are fitted falllllLT shut- 

teih 6 feet high On the right flank of the weir aie the 
undersluices, consisting of eight spans, each 31 feet in width 
and at right angles to the undersluices is the head regulator 
of the canal with 1 2 spans, each 24^ feet wide. The cana 1 is 2 10 
feet wide and 11 feet deep at its head with a full discharge of 
11,700 cusecs. In the twenty-seventh mile it trifurcates, 
the Nokhar Branch being thrown off on the right and the 
*PAR.m 
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Raya Branch on the left, the main canal proceeding bouth- 
wards towards the Ravi. There are twelve drainage crossings 
in the portion of the canal above the trifurcation, the works 
provided for which are noteworthy on account of the r-xten- 
sivo use which was made of reinforced concrete in their con 
struction. Between the seventieth and eightieth rnih's a 
group of drainages known as the Degh, had also to tie nego- 
tiated Tlieir combined discharge is 35,000 cus<*( >, and in 
order to obviate an additional number of expensive cro>-,ing') 
tlie whole Degh stream was diverted mt<j the Ravi by means 
of an artificial cut with an embankment on its downstn arn 
side, the cut lieuig thus open to tlie mam draiiuge ( li.innel 
and to any surface spills that may occur Of all tin* laige 
canals this is perhaps the least successful Banked ii[) abo\ e 
the level of the surroundmg countiy the canal leaks watei all 
througli its course* and the re^sultmg waterlogging is aggravat 
«'d by the mterfereuce ivith the natural diamage cliaiinels 
which its art ili( al alignment entails Land on tin** canal 
has no longei anv .itti action for its owners, wlio endeavour 
by hook or crook, ^ to exchange their lots into fairer 
gionnds and ple<is<uit«*i places 

The spanning of the Ravi by means of a level crossing 
n 'iT i' n‘'ve use to the largest work of its km«l vet 
Canal ' constructed The Balloki level crossing con- 
prises an inlet, combined with the tail fall of the Upper 
Chenab Canal a barrage across the river, and tlie head legu- 
lator of the Lower Ban Doab Canal on the other sidf* The 
barrage is 1,647 feet long and consists of 35 bays foicli of 
40 feet clear span, divided by piers feet wide An imper- 
vious floor stretches for 205 foot upstream and for llo feet 
downstream of the gates The piers which aie carried on 
wells sunk 18 feet below the floor of the barrage rise to a height 
of 23 feet in solid masonry and upon them steel trestles 18 
feet high, are erected to support the operating platform which 
carries the machinery and gearuig for raismg the gates. 
The work is designed to pass the flood discharge of the Ravi 

* This IS not so very diQhcult nowadays whoa the super\i-iou over- 
th% subordinate revenue staff is nil 
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computed at 150,000 ciisecs with a freeboard of 5 feet 
The head regulator of the Lower Ban Doab Canal on the left 
of the barrage, has 15 bays, each of 20 feet clear span The 
Lower Ban Doab Canal is 195 feet wide and carries a dis- 
charge of 6,750 cusees Though the main line is l.‘U miles 
long there i-^only one major drainage crossing, at the twelfth 
mile 

The original estimate of the project was sanctioned in 
E\^'( ution of operations commenced simultaneously 

thi 1 1 ipio on all the canals in that year As was inevitable 
final Pio]*( 1 work of this magnitude, an enor- 

mous amount of detailed investigation had to be undertaken 
before the final arrangements could be settled and means had 
to be devised to meet the unexpected conditions which pre- 
sented themselves Under the circumstances, the time taken to 
complete the work was not unduly long Each section of the 
scheme was opened as soon as practicable, the Upper Chenab 
Canal m 1912. the Lower Ban Doab Canal in 1911 and the 
Upper Jhelum Canal in 1 915 The whole work was not how- 
evei fullv completed until 1917 It now consists of 132 
miles of mam canals and branches and 3,010 miles of distri- 
butaries 1 The total area commanded by the project i,s 
four million acres, 1,675,000 acres being irrigated annually, 
of whic'h 345,000 acres are on the Upper Jhelum 480 000, 
acres on the Upper Chenab and 810,000 acres on the Lower 
Ban Doab Canal ^ The total cost of the project is now 
estimated at Ks 10 6 cronss, on which an eventual return 
of nearly 8 per cent is anticipatc'd This, however, is merely 
that portion of the return wdiich will accrue to the State in a 
measniable and direct form, and in no way represents the 
vast incliiect benefits which will result from the scheme 
The value of the crops which were raised on land irrigated 
by the system in 1 919-20 was estimated at no less than Rs. 9 
crores, the bulk of which was a new addition to the wealth 
of the province, and nearly 2,500 square miles of waste land 
was then, for the first time, brought under the plough. ^ Of 
the area commanded, 1,570,000 acres were classed as Crown 
^ P AR y,\ * PA R * P a R 374. 
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wasto. acres being on the Upper Jheliim, 8.’5,00(> acre<» 

on tlif Upper Clienah and 1,442,000 acres on the Lower 
Ban Doab Of this area IJ‘)0,(M)0 acres were available for 
allotment Colonization went steadily forward and 880, (WXi 
acre's had bec'n allotted by 1920, including areas reservi'd for 
hor^e-breeding and other purposes ' 

III — Futurk Projects 

“III thiit) year'' \\< lia\( iik reap'd b\ iuik million acres 
the (anal irrigated aiisi of tin* Piomihs*, witliin tin* next few 
}oars c\e liope to add anotliei million e\en so we >.liall be far 
from c (jinjileting tin e\|)loitation *}{ all our soiiu t s of ''Upplc 
Aftei that ( omes tin* hmmi problem of the cons(*r\ ation of the 
suipbis 'umnn r How ol oiii ii\ei' tin* solution of winch i'- 
es'cntial to tin welt.in n{ tin 'Oiitli ( as( of tin* PioMinc 

Sir AI \i ( ()i M II VIM- ^ ^ 

The iSutlej Valiev Project is tlie direc t outcome of the 
\ vH* ' ^ i’rV Triple Canals Project In that valley, 

j, oi ' on eithei bank of the Sutlej, both in the Punjab 

and in tin* Iinlian State of Baliavvalpur a long senes of inun- 
dation canals diew thc*ir supplies from tin* river, whenever 
the watei I(*\('l was )iio|i enough to jiermit of it These 
canals were* liabh* to all the drawbacks which invariably 
attend inundation iirigation There wc*r(' no weirs at their 
heads and in many eases no nic'ans of lontrolling the water 
entc'iing tln*m, so that a constant How of watei was noimallv 
only asMited betwi'c'u Mav and 8opt(‘mbc*r the supply being 
subject to sc*rious line tu.ition- at othen times In a year 
of inic'iior lamfall little water entercwl the canals m a year 
of high supplies tliev \\(*ie liable' to grave damage by floods 
But in spite' of tliesi* handicaps, these canals irrigated an 
aveiage aiea of no less than a million and a half acres * and 
the lust object of the Sutlc'j Valley Project was by the provi- 
sion of weirs and lucid regulatorb to afford to these canals 
a controllc'd supplv from the lu'ginning of April to the middle 
‘ u 1 /.' 27 i 

s,„ , , i| ),( til, (>|)4 run »if tin I'linj il» I ciri'Iativ c I •tmcil tri lli25 
J' \ If (I'lJl 2,-.) I IS 
’ /' I /.* 17'. 
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of October, securing them from the detrimental effect of 
seasonable fluctuations in the water level and tliiis converting 
them from the status of inundation to that of iion-perennial 
canals ' The areas irrigated by the existing canals would 
moreover, be extended so as to embrace the whole low-lying 
area in the river valley. Again perennial irrigation, that is 
to say irrigation throughout the yeai, would be given to laii'e 
tracts in the uplands on either bank, in the Punjab on the 
north and in the States of Bahawalpur and Bikaner on the 
south, tracts which were then entirely unirrigated and uncul- 
tivated m consequence of the very low rainfall The sy-stiun 
of dividmg the irrigation into perennial and non-peri-nnial, 
ensures the best use being made of the watiu’ avail.iblf 
Only 7,(>0() cusecs are available during the cold weather, when 
supplies are low, whereas a maximum of cu'>ec^ ivill 

be drawn off duiiug the hot weather and mon'^oon when 
water is plentiful owing to the rainfall in the catchments of 
the rivers, and the melting of the Himalayan miows - 

The projects consist of four weirs, three on the f^mthq 
and one on the Panjnad, as the Chenal) is called below 
its junction with the Sutlej, with twelve e.inak taking off 
from above the weirs This multiplieity of weirs and canaU 
indicates the immensity of the whole scheme which is made 
up of four interconnected systems each of the lii^t 
magnitude Each weir will control about one «ind a 
quarter million acres of irrigation, the total annual irrigation 
from all the weirs being nearly thrice that contemplated 
under the Triple Canals Project, so far the largest 
system constructed in India In order to obviate the loss 
of water entailed in carrying small supplies in very large 
channels, separate canals have been provided for the peren- 
nial and non-perennial irrigation, the oiiginal inundation 
canals bemg linked to the latter 3 

The total cost of the Project is now estimated at about 
Rs 22 crores. The total area to be irrigated amounts to 

^ 1 c , canals to whuh a supply of watti n assuiod during the hot 
■weather and monsoon, though they arc dosed during the told ^\tathtr, 
when the riv e'r is low 

* PA It 370 
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~)^ million acres, of which 2 million acres arc in British 
temtorv, 1^ million of which will be irrigated m the hot 
weather only, and \ million acres throughout the year 
The profit to be made will accrue not only from the 
water-rates but also from the sale value of the laud, hitherto 
valueless Oovernment waste 

The Riitle] Valley Project will soon be a projec t no longer 
T)i< riial Theopeningof the Suliemanke weir on the Sutlej 
Projfit bv the Governor^ in lOJfi marked the close 

of the first stage in its progress towards completion But a 
[■Teat white space on the green of the irrigation map marks 
the fact that the Thai desert between the Indus and the 
Jhelum has not yet been conquered, and that the Indus, alone 
of Punjab rivers remains iinharm'ssed by its own province. 
There is a proposal to \sat(*i two million acies (out of tlu' five 
that nie aN a liable) fiom a weii near Kalabagli This scheme, 
was eoii'-ideied be fli(‘ Pun|ab Go\ ei nmeiit as f,ir back as 
1«7I and was onl\ In Id uj> in f.uoui of nioie ri'inunerative 
'( henif" The Snkkui Haiiagc s(li,>nie uinb'r whuh the 
Bomba} Go\ ( 1 nun nt p) ojiosed to dam tin Indus ni Sind only 
(ainc foiwaid as a (bfiniti piojtMtata "Oini'W hat latiu' stage 
Dniuio tile dis« ii-'sions wlmh took pkn e o\ci the Sukkur 
s( heme i1 eniertied that there w. is some (loubt whethei the 
supplies m tin* Indus would lie -.ullicient both for this scheme 
and the piojec ts which weie under contemplation in the 
Punjab , and Punjab engineeis felt at the time, and have not 
failed to repeat smec that sain tioii should not have been 
given to the Sind Project until that doubt had been detei- 
mined Sanction was however, given, with the practical 
result of giving Sind a lien on the supplies for which credit 
was taken m the scheme If subsequent investigation into 
discharges should remit in showing that supplies are iiisuffi 
cient both for Siiitl and foi the Punjab developments, then 
the shortage will fail on the latter and the irrigational 
expansion of the Province may be curtailed, if not entirely 

* Sir Malcolm Uuley Lord Irwm, the Vuoro\, who was to h!v\e 
performed the ceremony, unfortunaloh fell ill 
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barred Detailed estimates for the Thai Project await the 
sanction of the Government of India and a smaller project 
(the Find Dadan Canal) is also before them But as each 
project cornea forward, it la apparently doomed to be barred 
by objections from Bombay that the Sukkur scheme may 
possibly siifEer from its execution The Punjab engineers 
claim that they have figures which will show that if vs ater ib 
utilized in Sind on the ordinary standards applied in the 
Punjab, there will be enough both for the Sukkur scheme and 
for their own developments and they hold tliat tlu' matter 
should be submitted at once to the investigation of inde- 
pendent experts. The Sukkur scheme will not be completed 
for many years it is vital to the interests of the Punjab that 
its development should not be checked because Bombay is 
anxious about the ultimate success of its Siikkui scheme, or 
hesitates to face the opinion of outside experts as to the 
application of the most economical standards in the use of 
available supplies of water Signs are not wanting that the 
attitude of the Bombay Government is due to a neiv’ous 
anxiety as to the future of their pet project, fearful as they 
are lest it piove another Back Bay' scheme 

The actual plans of the Sukkiii scheme have tiom the 
fust, been vigorously attacked on technical ground's by one 
school of Bombay engineers The sod which it will luigate 
18 murh closer in texture than that of the Canal Coloiuc', 
of the Punjab, there aie no deep sand layeis to assist perco- 
lation, and the level of the subsoil watei is compaiatively 
near the surface There is, therefore, every reason to fear 
that the sod conditions of the area commanded by the .Sukkur 
barrage are such that intensive perennial irrigation will 
produce a vast expense of dead alkali land^ Bo this as 
it may, the Punjab may reasonably claim that the inferiui- 
ity complex of the Bombay Government should not be 
allowed to become the decisive factor. The Punjab came 

^ A at litnic foi filling in, at \ ast t xpenst*, poi tioiia of Ha< k Uav to t lit' 
west of Bombay (ity The sihemc proved a rmiioui failure, an I 
only i)a'’tially earned out 

* A r 1 (Mav 1026) 178 
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€arly into the lield, when the introduction of perennial irn- 
gation in Sind was still a matter of controversy and discus- 
sion , the eneigy of Punjab engineers gave to then Piovinoe 
the great perennial canals on the Sutlej, tlie Chenab, the 
Jhelum and the Ravi The Punjab must not now be penalized 
for tlie energy and decision it has shown in the past, nor its 
people deprived of such use of the water of the Indus and its 
distributaries as independent, scientific advice shews to be 
possible 

Auothei weir will one day (D V and the Boiubav Gov' 
TIr Havtli eminent permitting) be constructed at Ha\eli 
Projoi t to use the water of the Chenab below its 

confluence with the Jhelum The water supply will only 
be the seepage from the other canals above, which percolates 
back mto these two rivers But it is an amount woitb 
capturing, and the weir will send bigger supplies out in the 
summer The project which is expected to iirigatc ] million 
acres and to yield a return of 0 per cent on a capital outlay 
of Rs 2 cioies can only be taken up .iftei the Panjnad weir 
of tlie .Sutlej Valley Project is built 

The above juojects meiely piovale foiilu<iting the 
I Ik liliiiklii I of Cie 1 1\ ers into ( hannels w hence 

Dmn tuKl oiIk I it call be used foi irrigation, tlio\ make no 
piovision foi the utilization of the eiioinious 
sill plus available when the rivers are swollen b\ tiu‘ melting 
Himalayan .snows in summer The .Sutlej Valles Piuject 
18 based on a minimum expectation of fi.iOd cusecs, and the 
nvei flow has fallen below tins in di> winters yet Kmmhkj 
ciisecs went down in flood just as the Suleimaake wen was 
reaching completion The sea does not want this siiiplus 
watei, but tliere is plenty of and laud that doe^ and it m 
for the impounding ot some of it that the Bhakhra Dam on 
the Sutlej is designed The dam hist proposed was to be 395 
feet high to hold up a lake with a capacity of million 
foot-acres, which is sufficient to give 6,(i0() cusecs toi 2U0 
days in the year, A bigger scheme contemplates making 
the dam a hundred feet higher (495 feet in all) and stoiing 
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river below Phillour, from which point a new canal will be 
4| million foot-acies. The lesser scheme would add 
million acres to the acres irrigated by the Sirhmd Canal and 
by taking some of the work now done by the Western Jumna 
Canal it would enable the latter to irrigate another half mil- 
lion acres This involves the enlargement of the existing 
Rirhind Canal and the construction of a weir on the Sutlej 
constructed to take a poition of the irngation of the exist- 
ing Sirliind Canal A new chanin'l will be constnicted from 
the tail of the Main Line of the existing Siihiiid Canal, acioss 
to the Sirsa Branch ot the Western Jumna Canal which will 
in future be fully supplied from thence The supply m the 
Western Jumna Canal thus set fiee, the Susa Branch will 
be utilized for the irrigation of all the unirngated land south- 
west of the Western Jumna Canal Tho project is estimated 
to cost about 14} crores to give an increase of irrigated 
area ot ovei two million acres, and to yield a return of 7 
per cent on the capital outlay. — The magnitude of this 
project may be judged from tho fact that the Assuan Dam 
across the river Nile in Egypt impounds only 36,000 million 
cubic feet of water, only three-t<*ntbs of tho amount to 
be impounded undei the les.^-er Bhnklua Dam Scheme^ 

Under this sehenic iirigation will lx* extemdod, iiiospcc- 
tu e of territorial boundaries wherever physically possible 
in tho tract between the Sutlej and Jumna rivers, excluding 
the submontane tract, which may, however, be subsequently 
irrigated by means of tube-wells if sufficient water power 
IS developed by the project A much smaller project of 
the same nature is the Wiilar Lake Barrage Project which 
provides for the construction of a barrage on the river Jhelura 
at Sopor, just below its exit from the Wular Lake in Kash- 
mir the project bemg to impound water m that lake during 
the summer, for use in the wmter by the Punjab Canals, 
offtaking from the Jhelum and the Chenab rivers. This 
project still forms the subject of negotiation with the Kash- 
mir State Government*. 

^ P AR 381 
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The Ravi could also apparently be headed up at Thain, 
in a reservoir for the use of the Lower and Upper Ban Doab 
Canals, thereby increasing their cohl weather supply by 
per cent with presumably the power to take double tlie 
amount m the summer Much might also be «lone with the 
tributaries of the great rivers The D<‘gh is an absurd channel 
which runs through Gujranwala A narrow miserable stream 
111 the w'liiter, in the summer it comes down in great spates, 
rendering necessaiy long causewajs on th<* Grand Trunk 
Road, and causing waterlogging m various areas watensl 
by the Upper Chenab Canal A good proportion of its iiin- 
oS could be held up within the hills and let down <|Uietly 
as required, thereby substituting an irrigational canal foi a 
periodically destructive torrent The Chakki torrent is 
familiar to tra\elli*rs to Dalhousie and Dharamsala Its 
bed IS merely sand and lioulders for mu< h of the year, but 
at inter\als It becomes a r.iging stream which does mui h 
damage in Giird.i^pur and at the headworks of the Upper 
Ban C.inal If a^ laliexed it can lx* dammed with sun ess 
the holding up of tlie waters will also ha\e a double \alue 
in utili/ing <in el'unent which is now puiel\ destiiutue 

1\ — COLOMZMION 

I Will tell a new tale to-da\ 

How of oM tin BaU was tlie pre\ of tbie\es 
The sh<*lt« 1 of lb 1 1 jai kaU and lats, 

Now no bairen jungle is left. 

Young S.iliib^ has peo[>Ied the land ” 

Punjabi BalUvi * 

In its strict etymological sense the Punjab, or the 
Ih-' CutijuJ* Land of the Five Rivers, is the country 
Canal ( olo* enclosed and watered by the Jhelum, Chenab, 
Ravi, Beas and Sutlej, though the Province, 
as at present constituted, includes also the tableland of 

^ The upland betwten two rivers. 

■ Captain (now Sir) Ponhain Young, tirst Colonization Ofbeer, Lyallpur. 

• Quoted m Darling 128. 
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Sirhind, south of the Sutlej, and the so-called Sind-Sagar 
watershed, tJie wedge of country lying between the Jhelum 
and the Indus ^ With the single exception of Sind, there 
is no portion of India which is so favourably situated as re- 
gards its rivers or so unfavourably as regards its rainfall as 
this Land of the Five Rivers ^ By far the greater portion 
of it has less than 15 inches a year and much of it less than 
ten When it is remembered that even these small amounts 
are liable to serious deficiency m a year of drought, it will 
be readily comprehended that until the introduction of irriga- 
tion practically the whole vast stretch of country was desert 
waste The only exceptions were the fringes of the rivers 
where cultivation, though never very prosperous, was ren- 
dered just possible by means of inundation canals and wells ^ 
The problem vhich confronted the Punjab Government in 
this case was quite different to any which had previoush 
had to be faced In all other irrigation schemes, with the 
single exception of the Lower Swat Canal, the main object 
had been the improvement of existing cultnation The 
cultivator had been m otcupation long before tlie canals 
were even projected But in the Punjab desert or Crown 
Waste tracts as they were called there was no resident 
population beyond a few nomads who eked out a precaiious 
existence as gra/iers, and simiiltaneou-<ly with the introduc- 
tion of irrigation it was therefore necessarv to transpoit 
bodily whole communities into the new aieas thus opened 
up.'* 

To meet those special problems a specialized staff under 
Th( Colonv a Colonization Officer was required for each 
colony, separate from and independent of the 
ordinary district administration staff The size of such a 
colony staff naturally depended on the magnitude of the 
operations to be earned out In view of the gam, financial 
and administrative, to be secured by the speedy develop- 
ment of a colony, to cut down the superior staff was the 
falsest economy No Colonization Officer could expect to 
^ PAR Ui) * Sec Map I 

^ P \ R All * P \ R All 
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be anything but a very overworked man, but he required 
suffieient leisure from the petty details of adrainistratiou to 
enable him to looc ahead and plan out the lines on which 
the colony was to develop This he could only do if he 
had a staff strong enough and competent enough to keep 
running at a proper pace the machine which it was his task 
to guide The Lower Chenab Colony suffered considerably 
from the grave inadequacy of the staff sanctioned.^ The 
exact amount of independence given to a Colonization Ofhcer 
depended on local circumstances and administrative conveni- 
erue, but whatever th(‘ status temporarily assigned to him, 
the fixed aim of (lovernnient s policy was the ultimate 
unihcation of authority by the absorption of all colony 
administration into the ordinary duties of the head of the 
district Colonization \\ork bore this resemblance to settle- 
ment ^ uork that both wutc entirely extraneous to the ordi- 
nary district administration Just as the land revenue 
administration is larirelv transferred from the Deputy Com- 
missionei to the Settlement Ofhcer during the progress of 
M'ttlement and in due eourse retransferreil so too, in the 
case of ( oloni/ation woik The establishment of new colo- 
nies on waste Kinds is a work apart from ordinary district 
admiiiistiation But once the colonies have been planted 
and have reached a healtlu grow’th, then management, like 
that of older estates, should follow' the lines of ordinary 
routine ^ 

In the first selection of colonists Government had two 
C'oIom/aiKiri main objects in view Primarily it was desired 
to relieve the pressure of population in the 
highl) congested districts of the Central Punjab, where 
conditions in the nineties w'ere even worse than they are 
to-da> Secondly, it was designcnl to create villages of a type 
supeiior in comfort and civilization to anything which had 
previously existed in the Punjab ’ Upon this twofold 
basis arose the Lower Chenab Canal Colony, which now 
embraces 2^ million acres * It is of the hrst importance 

* CM 2H.'» » p jus 

• C M 207 * Darlnty 104 
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to the success of any scheme of colonization to make ade- 
quate provision for the indigenous inhabitants of the tract 
to be colonized and for the introduction of immigrant peasant 
colonists of a suitable typo The rcservMtion of land for sale 
by auction is also important ^ It is a coinpaiativcly 
easy matter to ascertain foi what classes of the infligonous 
population provision should be made in aiiv .scheme of coloni- 
zation It IS less easy to decule how far tin' ( laims of the 
indigenous population should take precedence over or be 
subordinate to other mteiests for which it is the general 
policy of Government to provide The nomad trib 's of 
the Punjab uplands^ are an extremeh prolihc race, and the 
policy of proportioning their grants rather to their prolific 
qualities than to their existing needs is one which should 
always be followed if their ho.stility to immigrant settlers is 
to be overcome and they are to be induced to substitute 
agriculture for grazing as a means of livelihood. It would, 
therefore, appear to be desirable m all case's ro investigate 
the claims of the local inhabitants of a tract .ibout to come 
under colonization as an essential st('p pielimin.iry tei tlie 
formulation of any scheme of colonization ^ 

“ Colonists fioni outside tall bro.idh speaking into 
Pe.asant three categories (1) the small peasant pro- 

colonists pnetor who is given a square of land, — in Sh.ih- 
pur he has been given two squares to enable' him to maintain 
a brood mare, (2) the yeoman fanner who receives four or 
five squares, and (H) the landlord, the representative of the 
landed gentry, who may get anything from six to tw'enty 
.squares Of these, the peasant proprietor is much the most 
important. He is the backbone of the colomes, as he is of 
the Punjab.”^ The choice of peasant colonists is left, in 
the mam, to the revenue officers of the districts from which 
they are drawn For colonization aim.s not only at opening 
up new areas, but also at relieving pressure upon the laud 
m those parts of the Province where the agricultural popu- 
lation IS approaching the limit which the land available 

1 C M 08 » Bor 
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can support. It is from those congested districts that the 
colonists are chosen, only members of agricultural tril ls 
who are either hereditary landowners or occupancy tenants 
being ordinarily c'ligible for the so-called peasant grants 
under which the bulk of the land is allotted Selection is 
usually made personally from each village by the district 
officer concerned and is by no means an easv matter From 
the mass of applicants the ineligible must be weeded out — 
dotards and mere bo\s put forward in the hope of securing 
an extra square for the famiK, thos(‘ who hav'e alreadv 
sufficient lioldings, those who ha\e mortgaged a considerable 
shale of their land tin* phisualli .ind mentally unfit the 
village loafers ,111(1 tin* liiv«* When this has been done 
tiler** rein<iins ,i hainl of men all (onn<‘ct*‘d l)\ common ties 
.ind to a large extent hy * ornmon descent all short of land 
but all ]ih\hicall\ fit .ind with suffn nmt resoiirtes to start 
life 111 a new (oiiiiti) iiinh*! * on''id»‘ral)h* initial difhculties. 
(iioiips (d this mitiire aie desfi.itdied to tin* * olonies as a 
unit ea* h grouj) being of alioiit tin* si/(* re(juired to form tlie 
nudeus of a new Mllagt* and m this was thev all start at 
the sann* tinn* and iiring with them r(*a<lv made the ele- 
ments will* h go to foim a sep,u.it«* \illag«‘ (ornmunitv The 
we<ik(>r ones can get help m tin* sh.ip** of loans cattle and 
seed fiom those bett«*r off ami the villagt* i" therefore far 
moif’ suited to fate tin* hanUhips iin\itable m the first 
months of immigration than it would he weie it built up from 
Isolated iiuiiMduals. non** of whom kin*w or trusted his 
neighlioiir and betwet*n whom there was no cohesion of any 
kind ' 

There wer*> man\ otln*r forms of grant *lesigned to suit 
Yeoininand tilt* spc* lal cin uiiLstjuices of the grantee or of 
lamlt'tl «cntr\ tin* tiiiet to be t oloni/e*l Grants larger than 
(oloiiisfs ordinar\ pea^ant grant were made to so- 

calh'd \eomen ’ — hereditarx landholders of more substance 
ana of better socnil .status than tin* ordinary lultivator,- 
amongst whom were some of the most intelligent and enter- 
prising men m the agricultural community Such men have 
» P ,4 R. 325. * PA R 127 
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good credit and resources, and if they can be attracted to 
the land form most useful members of a new colony i When 
they cultivate their land themselves, there is no better 
medium for the spread of agricultural progress 

Still larger allotments were sometime'^ conferred on 
men of means willing to experiment m improved methods 
of cultivation and irrigation Capitalist farming in giuieral 
IS not a system suitable to the Punjab Rut a modeiate 
infusion of the capitalist element is not without advantages. 
It supplies natural leaders for the new society It gives 
opportunity to Government to reward its well-deserving 
servants and to encourage the more enterprising of the pro 
vincial gentry It attracts strong men who are able to 
command the services of considerable bodies of tenants 
It furnishes a basis from which agricultural impro\ ements 
may be hereafter extended and lastly it enables Govern- 
ment to obtain a better price than might be otherw ise pos- 
sible for the ownership as distinct from the user of its lands ^ 

‘ Colonization was well under weigh when tin* outbreak 
of the South African War in 18‘)‘) brought 
grants the needs of the army vividly to the fore It 

was feared that, if ever India became involved in a great 
war, the supply of horse, mule and camel might fail Ac- 
cordingly it was proposed that land should be given to those 
who would undertake to maintain mares or camels for breed- 
ing purposes ’ This object was dominent in the Low^er 
Jhelum and Lower Ban Doab Canal Colonies, and m the 
former over 200,000 acres were given out on horhe-breed- 
ing conditions “ Latterly the conditional grant has been 
developed even further, and is now applied to the most 
heterogeneous schemes ‘ each devoted to one object dear 
to the heart of some particular department of Government ’ 
Lands have been given for the growth of selected seed, for 
the breeding of special strams of cattle, for the supply of 
cantonments with milk or butter, for plantations and experi- 
ments in fruit farming, and even for the introduction of 
1 C.M 111. • C.M 111. 
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steam ploughs. The modem colony, therefore, is made 
not only to serve the primary needs of life, hut also to supply 
the requirements of the army and to develop a high standard 
of agriculture, and m the grants tliat have been made to 
societies for the depressed classes and criminal tribesmen 
there is even a hint of the reformatory It is too soon to 
judge the results of most of tluvso experiments .Some have 
led to hot controversy, an<l others, for instance, the grant 
of land for the breedmg of camels, have debnitely failed 

In the Lower Jhelum Canal Coloiu, whidi is based 
upon the horse-breedmg grant, the gr.intees have been tied 
down to a system of primogeniture, whidi is entireh foreign 
to the Punjab and sometimes leads to th<* “ murder of tlie 
(‘l(h*st son ^ Tlus colony is seriouslv liandicapped b\ the 
fact that tin* conditions imposed b\ the (iovernment of 
India in the supposed interests of horse-breeding <ire detri- 
mental not onl\ to good .igriculture but also to good admiias- 
tration, while .vtthe same time mflictuig a h(>a\\ tax on the 
resources of the Province Th<‘ increased \alu<' which the 
Lind wmuld acquire if t.hes<* burdensome i onditions were 
removed would sufh( e to jiav manv tumis ov er for tlie e'^tab- 
iishrnent of a large (Jovernment estate devotisl to hoise- 
bieedmg <ilone Tin* delimte refusal of the (Jov eminent of 
India to release the occupants fiom these oneiou.s conditions 
IS typical of the Simla bureaucraev at its worst 

More intei esting from the point of \ lew of rinal economics 
aie the giants for agricultural development, Luge aieas of 
land being let out to those who wouhi agree to follow the 
fads of the moment With a tew exceptions these grants 
have meiely been the cover for a pec uliarl} nnplcavint form 
of favouritism characteiistic of the Reforms epoch the 
grantees thereby getting long leases of vast areas of land on 
conditions which, light though thev were, they hardiv ever 
thought of fulfilling, and which, to do them justice, Govern- 
ment itself merely regarded as a convenient excuse for these 
otherwise unjustifiable bestowals. 

* Darling 1 15. 
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Such favouritism is impossible in the case of sales by^ 
Auction auction, from whicli Government obtained 

senke*"knd- ^ crores in the Lower Ban Doab 

Jor.N Colony alone Sale by auction is intended to 

secure three objects, fiistly a more speedy return of some 
of the vast capital expenditure, secondly, an opening for 
non-agriculturists, and the presence m the colony of an 
element othei than the peasant colonist, and, thirdly, an 
indication of the value of colonv land in the open market 
The hrst object is undoubtedly .ittained The third object 
may be said to be attained m part, but it slioiild bo noted 
that the prices pa>d at an auction are not usuallv a safe 
indication of what the oidinary peasant is piepaied to gise 
As to the second object, sale by' auction does ceitainly j>rovide 
an opening for uon-agricultunsts, but the capitalist wlio buys 
the land no more becomes a resident than any other man 
of his class who has ac((uired hia land in other v^avs Laige 
auction purchasers are invariably' absentees, and as such, of 
not the slightest use to the colony' though m fairness it must 
be said that their estates are supervised moie thoioughly 
than those of the landed gentry' and reward grantees ^ 
“ But levenuc may be obtamed at too great a cost, and if 
these auction sales bung m the absentee landloid in laige 
numbers, the ultimate loss to the colony' may' be groatei than 
the immediate gam to the exchequei ^ ‘ Next to war. 
pestilence and famine, the w'orst thing that can happen to a 
rural community is absentee landlordism No less than 
29 per cent of the land in the Lower Ban Doab Colony' is 
held by persons who need not reside theie unless thev 
wish and whose only interest in the colony' is the amount 
of money tha^; can be got out of it The best Punjab 
ty'pe of agricultural community', which it is Governments 
aim to reproduce in the new colonies, does not include the 
absentee landlord ' 

It now remains for Government to determine whether, 
when land becomes available for cultivation under the Sutlej 

* r i/ 102 * ('mver 377 
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Valley Project, the same difficulties and problems as m the 
past are to arise m conneetiou with the placiti" of a mixed 
population m those areas, or whether, by wisely enquiring 
into the success with wliieh the existing principles have 
woiked, a gri'at deal of future trouble might not be averted 
by lelevant reforms Thus, in the selection of the colonists, 
it migdit b<‘ possible to lay down a stricter policy oi settle- 
ment aecoiding to class and occupation Greater encourage- 
ment might be given to tlie edwated classes to olitain 
holdings Attention might also be jiaid to the elimination 
of vill.igeSh} locks,’’ the more rigorous enforcement of the 
teims on wliiih grants are made, the opening up of widei 
ocf'upational opportunities, the more jiidic ions regulation of 
re«,cr\e prices at aiietions, and many other special que*^- 
tious wliieh lia\e aiisen m the < oiirse of the last decade ^ 
The Punjab Government, has, m fact, been acquiring ex- 
jieiiencc of colonisation probhuus simc the vear 188f3, when 
the Sidhn.ii Colon} was established m the* Multan District. 
W ith fort\ \ears ol exp»*iienee to dr.iw upon, it might rea- 
sonabh be <‘xpect<*d that great as base been the achieve- 
nu iits of till* p.ist — <ui eiujuirv to-da\ would afford the 
means of eiisurmg an e\<*ii greater m**asuie of success m the 
giLMutic coloni/mg entei prises of the morrow 

Piioi to the ( oiistiuetion of a canal and with a view 
^ ^ ^ to determine tlie appioximate position of the 

main hue and branches, the tract to be colonized 
IS di\ idl'd up into large squares or rectangles, each of them 
a multiple of the smaller stjuare or rectangle into w'hich the 
land is siibseijuenth sub-divlded foi the purpose of allot- 
ment These laige squares or rectangles form the basis of 
the original level survey of tlie canal The whole tract is, 
in this way, demaicated into equal and regiilai areas, the 
shape and size of which have varied in the several schemes * 
In the Sidhnai Colony tlie area of the sipiares was 22^ acres, 
for the Lower Sohag, Low'cr Clienab and Low'er Jhelum 
Colonies the village accountant's survey square of 27 ’/ » 

» I e, 19l.-).2-, 
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acres was selected the vast area was demarcated into such 
squares and the irrigation arrangements provided a water 
supply for each square to be cultivated It was intended to 
allow the grantee to arrange his fields as he pleasf'd w itliin 
his grants, but a lucky chance led to the issue of orders, that 
all squares should be divided into J.) sub-squares which 
thus contained an area of one acre and 18 poles. Th(‘ mani- 
fest advantages of this system led to its immediate accept- 
ance, and the sub-squares were called and the system 
Lxllabandi But on the canals of the Triple Project m place 
of the survey square a rectangle of 1,100x990 feet contain- 
ing 25 acres was adopted pro\ idmg of one acie ('ach, 
and thus avoiding the calculation of all rates m teims of 
hillas as well as of acres 

One of the advantages of killahandi lies in the smiplu ity 
of the mapping work required for the cadastral map, whu h 
then, to a large c’^tent. consists of straight lines drawn 
acioss the map , and m the consequent case with w hn h the 
map can be kept up-to-date This is fully ri'cogmzed not 
only by the record staff but by the cultivators them>elve>, 
and led to the introduction of kiUubandi into propiiet.iry 
areas irrigated by the Low^r C’henab and Lower Jhelum 
Canals Here kiUcibandt iinolves a complete re-part it ion of 
the village area according to the share of each prtqirietor 
This IS simple enough in the large estates m the ujilands 
with few owners and much w'aste land but in the lower 
and more developed villages towards the livers entails a 
considerable amount of minute attention to detail The 
advantages of the completed work are, howe\ci, so 
patent that the trouble of the re-arrangement has been 
cheerfully acquiesced in and the system is being introduced 
into proprietary areas on the canals of the Triple Project 
An experiment on the same lines in the Western Jumna 
■Canal area in Karnal was not popular with the more conser- 
vative owners of the south of the Province, and was there- 
fore abandoned * 

^ One side of whi< h w as 2<)0 qmlanis of (>6 inoht-s each (Sco Vpix ndix ) 
XVIII “ 
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In a colony tract the alignment of the watercourw* 
proceeds creation of holdmgs, and consequently 
it IS possible to make the boundaries of 
each group of allotments coincide with the 
boundaries of the area commanded by the 
watercourse from which the group is irrigated. 
For this purpose, a contoured map of the tract 
18 hrst prepared showing the natural drainages, and tin* area 
commanded by one or more such watercourses is constituted 
into a village Thus are avonled the dangers to yieac** and 
order whidi would ensue if two villages shared one waiter- 
course The villagi* boiiiidaries having been setth'd and 
the general lay-out of the settlement determined, the mam 
streets are demarcated and land is set aside in the \ lomity 
tor grazing grounds for the accommodation of village H(*r- 
vants, and for community purposes such .vs tanks tan-pits 
or manure heaps All this is done before the colonists 
.iriive Thev lind the village sites read^ for them, and ha\e 
Old} to build then houses and commence breaking up their 
laud The colons \ illages thus inethodicall} planned 
possess 111 liked sanitary .uhantagesj over the ordmar\ 
Indian homeste.ids * 

Onte the gr.intees are established m their new villages, 
development proceeds apace The alignments of the neces- 
sary lommunications, connecting vdlage to village and the 
villages to the boundary ro.ids which run parallel to the 
canals, have .ilread} been demarcated, and on these align- 
ments V illage loads c onie into being The increasing harvests 
demand increasing facilities for transport Metalled roads 
and iailwa}s make their appearance, and upon them towns 
and markets spring up \ievviiig a typical colony tract, 
flourishing as but few parts of India floimsh, it is almost 
impossible to believe that onl} a few }ears previously it may 
have been a barren, waterless, uumhabited desert ^ 

» I' A R 324 
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Not the whole of the village area, however, is available for 
Unallotted cultivation Apart from the space required for 
roads, village sites, brick-kilns and giave yards, 
a considerable area (amounting m the Lower Chenab Colony 
to 20 pel cent of the total area) is reserved for graz- 
ing ^ The original idea was that this qvasi village common 
would form a compact block m the village This would be 
flooded With surplus water, which would otherwise lun to 
waste, and so provide grazing for cattle Estates allotted 
to capitalists w^ere from the hrst an exception to this rule, 
the idea being that the broad acres of such grantees wa're 
sufticient to provide for their owm requirement'^ - 

In practice, however, there is no extra supplv of watei 
and 111 any case the trend of expert opinion i'' against iiri- 
gated pasture It is a more economical use of water .uid 
land to raise fodder crops and stall-feed catth* Accordingly 
this reset ve usually consists of the highest and the worst 
land. It provides little or no grazing and is not much 
moie valuable as a fuel reserve, no attempt being m.uli‘ to 
preserve the few tiees that liav'e surM\ed It is howt'ver, 
now realized to be fortunate, from a s<initar\ point of \ lew 
to have round the village site a strip of un irrigated hind 
unencumbered with vegetation But this need not not es 
sarily involve the permanent withdrawal from allotment of 
10 per cent of the village, much less of 20 per cent Once 
proprietary rights have been given and exchanges are a thing 
of the past, the reservation of a space half a sf|uare m width 
round the square reserved for the village site ^ will provide 
m ample measure the exercising ground lequired for a man 
or beast ^ In practice, therefore, this grazing ground has 
been treated as a reserve at the disposal of Government 
which can thus provide land in exchange for those who are 
dissatisfied with what thev have For when land is first 
allowed to a grantee, every care is taken to see that the 
grantee is satisfied with his allotment and in order to ensure 
satisfaction he is permitted to exchange the area which has 
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been allotted to him This privilege ot exchange has always 
been strictly limited to the time during whicli the grantee is 
a tenant and the object is to secure the satisfaction of the 
tenant before the final purchase is made Once the final 
purchase is made there can be no question of exchange. 
The grantee has obtained very valuable rights over the land, 
mcludiiifr the right to alienate it He is now entirely inde- 
pendent of (Jov eminent control in the matter of Ins grant 
It would, therefore, be unfair to Oovernment to be still held 
bound liy a condition to exchange the land if the grantee 
subse(iuently became dissatished with his grant ^ 

In ]b23 attention was <Iiawn to the fact that m most 
of the colonies theie wore large areas either command«“d ^ 
or commaiidable by the canals which, for one reason or 
another, had never been colonized In some places, as on 
the Lower Jhclum Canal, there had been considerable exten- 
sions of irrigation due to remodellmg since the completion 
of tlie ( oloni/.ition 'i* hcnu*. In otheis paiticularly on the 
Lower B<iii Doab Canal, theie were large tracts of mferior 
land which the legulai colonists would not aceejit, but which 
woic quite lit for cultivation and potentiallv capable of 
inipiov criient On the Lower C'heiiab again the unnecess<iiily 
large jiroportion of 20 per cent of allottablc land had been 
leserved for grazing giounds. * the usual jiropoition m the 
peasant tracts of the more recent colonies bmng 1<> per cent 
Enquiries into the extent of this culturable unallotted 
balance* elicited the f.ict that there weie some lOO.Udi aiies 
or moie in each of tlie Lower nieriab and Lower Ban Doab 
Colonies, and .some ■)(> 00( i aciesoi more on the Low er Jlielum, 
not to .speak of smaller areas in the Upper CTienab Coloiiv 
The existence of this large quantity of unallotted land was 
obviously a waste of the lesources of the Province, and in- 
cidentally had led to a great extension of the temporary 
cultivation, which has been desciibed as the cuise of the 
canal colonies. Tlie Gov'cruor m Council accordingly decided 

» C J/..146 

■ Land hiiig on a lower level than a canal la said to be comm^iuded 
by it, » e , it can be irrigated b> it 

• chiraijah * baqata^ 
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that the time had come to dispose finally of all such un- 
allotted lands, ^ and proposals were called for from local 
officers for its allotment or sale.* 


In the process of colomzmg large areas of Government 
Temporary waste lands the mtroduction of settlers cannot 
cultnation always be made to synchronize \Mth the 
completion by the canal engineers of the water- 
courses of some particular section of their scheme The 
arrival of colonists may be delayed from some accident or 
be deliberately postponed owing to the lateness of the season 
In such cases the lands commanded by the completed water- 
courses mav profitably be given out for what is known as 
temporary cultivation, (/ c , cultivation tonants-at-will 
for one or more harvests only) Tins serves to utilize water 
which Vrould otherwise run to waste, to test the working of 
the s\stem for tne distribution of water, and to allow of the 
cultu’ation of land which could not be allotted in time 
for peimaneut colonists It also gives emplovment to the 
indigenous inhabitants, whether nomads who liave not yvt 
got permanent grants of land, or peasant owners in tlie ad- 
jacent river valleys, whose lands are temporal ily uncultur- 
able through drought In this way considerable sums accrue 
to Government from the utilization of land which would 
otherw’ise be fallow and water w^hich would otherwise run to 
waste The system of temporary cultivation was first tried 
on the Lower Chenab Canal, and at the outset met with 
some opposition from the canal authorities, but its advant- 
ages were held to outweigh any possible drawbacks Its 
drawbacks are obvious It opens an unequalled field for 
corruption of every kind and a contmuous course of tem- 
porary cultivation means that everythmg possible is "aken 
out of the land and nothmg put into it The temporary 
cultivator is not going to waste his money on manuruig 
Prolonged temporary cultivation also in popular estimation 
establishes a vested mterest m the land * that bugbear of 
Colonization Officers, Its popularity is due to the low rates 


^ bdqaia 

• haqq a M. 408. 


* P A H (!'♦2^.4) 140 
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cliar^^ed ^ (jlood land will easily sell for Rs 400 per acre^ 
and of a rent of Rs 30 per acre matured ^ (melusive of land 
revenue but exelusivo of water rates 3) is not considered 
excessive for su( h land The peasant Krauteos in the later 
colonies aie required to pay Rs 100 p<*r acre to obtain pro- 
pi letarv ri;i;ht.s There is, therefore, no justification for a 
lowei rent (harge than Rs 0 per aire matured 2 on perma- 
nent i'rants, and still higher rates (an fairlv be charged for 
tiunpoi.u V cultivation Asa matter of far t land is often 
taken on tins plea wIkui tliere is no intention of (ailtnatmg 
it, the less(*es merely turnmg on to the'r peimanent grants 
the vvatei sanctioned bv th<‘ Irrigation D<*partment foi this 
extra aiea * 

Tlie cliarges made b\ the iState for the benehts con- 

n\ ferred bv canal irrigation are of two kinds 

\>,s. s,in<nis As a canal owner it (barges a wat(‘r-rate® fo” 
thewatei supplied Tins is generallv ® paid by the ( ultivator 
foi eadi field wh icli re(ei\es uat<‘T in a liarvest different 
a( le.ige Mtes being diatged f«)r rliflfei-nt (*rops But these 
rates are f.u below the eiononiK value of the water supplied 
<is If IS not the jioIk v of (»ov ernmen*^ to excludt' landow’neis 
from sharing in tliepiofit aiismg from improv(‘ment'. effected 
at its ('\pens(* Foi sinulai reasons (Jovernment exercises 
the power to limit the water-iat«*s levied bv piivati' canal- 
owners so that tlu^re also a margin of proht mav be left 
to the lantl-ownei In pra(ti(‘e, such water rates are 
much ureatm tlian those < hargixl on IState c^inaks, but in 
ea( h case there is an uneariK'd increment left to the land- 
owiier Now the State, as supreme lord of the land^. has a 

^ bor iwihk/iiiii I r , the additional rent charge taken bv (tov ( rnment 
fiom I ultivatorn, who have not acquired proprietary righto 

•if, for o’lch ftf re on w hu h a crop maturea 

• the tenant pava water rate hut not land-rev cniie 

• P i R (1 022-3) .tU 

• Abo calleiloccupier’a rate, because it 13 paid by flic m tualmltivator 
of the land (who is not neceaaartiv the owner) 

• Not always (see below) 

• I ux« thia terra to indicate the State as exorcising its inherent right 
to laml rev eiiue On State lands where the State is also an ordinarv land 
own«*r or proprietor (malxk), a rent charge {maUlana) is chai^jed which 
IS additional to the water rate {ahwna) and the land revenue (mvamfci). 
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right to snare in any increase of rent due to any improve 
ment, however effected, whether due to improved com- 
munications, to the private initiation of the cultivators, 
or to the introduction of canal irrigation by its own agency 
or by private individuals 

The enhanced land revenue assessment claimable on 
account of the increased land value due to canal irrigation 
IS determmed at Settlement Two alternatives are open to 
the Settlement Officer The land may be simply rated 
as irrigated, no attempt being made to disci ini mate the 
portion of the assessment which is due to ii rigation This 
IS the method by which the lands watered bv perennial 
canals were assessed in the earliest British settlements , and 
the assessments of lands dependent on some of the inundation 
canals are still of this description Later the plan was 
adopted 2 of dividing the assessment into two parts, the 
first representmg the revenue claimable from the land m 
its unirrigated aspect, and the second known as the water 
advantage revenue ^ arising from the landowners increased 
profits due to irrigation This levonue was taken by nieaiii 
of a w’atei advantage rate on the area iirigatod at each 
harve^st The water advantage rate is now no longei im- 
posed in the Punjab, its place ha\ mg been taken on the 
Agra * and Western Junma Canals by a fixed canal 
advantage revenue assessed on the area commanded by tin 
Canal ^ The liitter system was mtroduced on the Uppei 
Ban Doab Canal m the districts of Gurdaspui, Amritsar 
and Lahore when they came under settlement between 18«7 
and 1892 after the great extension of canal irrigation which 
had occiiired m the previous 20 years. * 

There are thus now only two systems ot assessment 
of land revenue on lands watered by perennial canals. The 
first IS the fixed canal advantage rate on area commanded 

1 p 222 j 

* by Priiisep see L F R 262 

* Khiiah haiaiyatt 

* The Agra canal la almost entirely outside the Punjab but it irrigates 
a small area of the Gurgaon ihstnct 

* and therefore classed as nahri • S M 445 
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which has been imposed on the old- r canals the Western 
Jumna, A"ra, 8’rhind and Upper Ban Doab, an8 which is 
based on tlie cash ent paid on sucli land The difference 
between that rate and the corresponding rate for unirri- 
gated land ^ is used for calculating during the settlements 
now GUI rent (1) the new revenue payable on land made irri- 
gable by canal extensions since settlement, and (2) the 
revenue to be lemitted on land from whnh canal irrigation 
has been withdrawn, by remodelling operations or other- 
wise, smet allotment Tlic second s\stem !■> the puielv 
fliictuating assessment levied on the area .sown on the newt^r 
canals, i , the Lower (lienab and JiOw er Jhelum Canals and 
the canals of the Tuple Proje<t For those the fluctuating 
sv stern is more suitable for tw'o nusons (i) the assessiible 
value of tlie land witliout irrigation is little or nothmg and 
(it) it IS neces8<rr} on new canals that the engineers should 
have a fiee haiul m varying the distribution of water with 
extensions and impro\em<*nt.s and the siinple,st method 
of allowing foi satiations in disfnbution is to have an entindv 
fluctuating assessment - 

In estates where canal inigation is perennial and 
vvhore m conseipienee tlie revmiue derived from canal land 
levcnue and can.il watei-rate combmed is overwhelmingly 
greater than the land leveuue assessed on nnirngated lauds, 
the assessing agency is the Canal Department This land 
revenue is to he distinguished from the watei-iate which is 
iilso fluctuating and which is mvanably asses.sed bv the 
(’anal Department A\ hilo the land revenue is fixed on all 
matuied areas, the water-rate charged vanes eonsiderabiv 
with tlie crop giown, and is different on different canals 
It vanes from Ks 7-8,- to Ks 12 per acre for sugarcane 
from Bs 4 to Ks 7/8/- per aero for nee, from Rs .4 4 to 
Ks 5, '4, per acie for wheat, from Ks 3 to Ks f, 4 - per 
acre for cotton and from Rs 2 to Rs 4'! - per acre for 
millets and pulses No extra charge is made for additional 
waterings. Practically speakmg Government guarantees sufli 
cient water lor the crop, and gives it as much as can be made 
* Called the naAn par(a * iS M 140 
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available If the crop fails to mature, or if its yield is much 
below normal, either the whole or part of the irrigation 
assessment is remitted > But though assessed by the 
Canal Department the water-rates are collected by tlie 
land revenue authorities and it is the duty of the Deputy 
Commissioner m canal-irrigated districts to pay as much 
attention to the collection of canal dues as he does to the 
realization of land revenue * 


5 — ^Distribution of Water 


The construction and maintenance of all the important 
canals of the Provmco is the work of the Irri- 
Dr°artment branch ot the Public Works Depart- 

ment usually known as the Irrigation (or 
Canal) Department This department is also responsible 
for the assessment of the water-rate leviable on irrigated 
land and usually also for the assessment of land revenue 
on such land when it fluctuates accoiding to the actual area 
irrigated This department is administered })v three Cliief 
Engmeers under each of whom are Superintendmg Engineeis, 
■who control circles foimcd of one or more canals Tliosc 
circles are agaui split up mto diMsions, each in charge of an 
Executive Engireer Each division is further split up 
mto three or four sub-divi.sions each m chaige of a sub- 
divisional ofhcer Not only does the department raamtain 
all the canals m its charge, but its officers are rasponsible 
for the registration and measurement of the irrigation and 
the assessment of the revenue levied on it For canal revenue 
purposes each sub-division is divided mto sections, generally 
three m number, each in charge of a zilla(Jai and each section 
18 agam sub-divided mto village accountant’s® circles 
For mamtenance purposes a sub-division is divided mto 
sections m charge of overseers or sub-overseers The revenue 


^ P A B 396 This power to remit the asBissment gives the subor- 
dinates of the Irrigation Department ample scope for corrupt practices 

• I 4 M 542-3 

* pntwan, the canal patuart is to be distinguished from the ordinary 
revenue pafwari . 
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establishment of a whole division is further supervised by 
a Deputy Collector When the supply of water is insufficient, 
the Superintending Engineer controls mter-divisional dis- 
tribution and the divisional officer that between sub-divisions 
The internal distribution of water and regulation of supply 
is primarily in the hands of the sub-divisional officers The 
zdlndfu, who is constantly in touch with all his village ac 
countants, indents for water at the heads of the distribu- 
taries which take off from the canals or their branches 
The sub-divisional officer receives reports for all his channels 
daily and thus controls tlie distribution The Executn e 
Engineci supeivises th i internal distiibution by sub-diM- 
sional officers and controls the inter-divisional distribution, 
and a repoit on the general state of crops is submitted 
weekly by each Executive Engineer direct to the Chief 
Engmeei, who thus controls generally the distribution 
throughout the Province The eftf lent distribution on 
Punjab C.uials IS mainly due to the very extensive canal 
telegraph system ^ 

The headworks of peicnnial canals are generally con- 
'llu (liatiii'ii- btnutidat a point up the iiver, which will 
tiun of water jiiuple command over thi' area to be irn- 

gated “The mam canals and larger branches follow the 
ridges 01 high ground m the plains as far as possible. During 
the summer the canals generally run full, but in winter, 
owing to shortage of supply , the various branches and dis- 
tnbutaiies run in rotation The adjnstment of supplies m 
the five linked canals, vi: , tlie Upper and Lower Jhelum, 
Upper and Lower Chenab, and tho Lower Ban Doab, is 
fixed by tiie Chief Engineer in consultation with the Super- 
intending Engineers The latter arrange the supplies of the 
branches and distributaries of their respective canals m 
consultation with the Executive Engineers 

The basis of Irrigation administration is co-operation 
betw een Government and the cultivator. Up to a certain 
point Government retains control , beyond that point 

^ PAR. OateUeer 126 7 . 


• Roberts 7 1 . 
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matters are left to the users of the water The headworks 
of the canal, the main line and branches, the distributaries 
and minor distributaries, are all constructed and main- 
tained by Government, but the field channels or watercourses 
by means of which the water is finally conveyed on to the 
fields, are usually constructed and invariably maintained 
by the cultivators themselves Water is emitted from the 
Government Canals throuj^h outlets built in their banks, 
and it IS in general at these outlets that the responsibility 
of Government ends and that of the cultivator liegms ^ 

There has, however, lately been a tendency on the newer 
canals for Government to construct the watercourses on 
behalf of the cultivators The efficiency of a watercourse 
depends primarily upon its correct alignment and to secure 
this requires technical skill Even the cultivator, ivho is 
accustomed to irrigation, cannot be expected to select as 
good a line as an engineer equipped with mstruments of 
precision Where Government constructs a watercourse, 
it lemains the property of the irrigators, the cost being 
usually recovered from them in ea.sy instalments, often by 
the imposition for a term of years of a small acreage late 
on the irrigation thus effected 2 The lesponsibihty for the 
distribution of water is similarly shared between Govern- 
ment and the irrigators, the former distributing the water 
as far as the outlets, and the latter doing the hnal distiihu- 
tion from the watercourses to the various fields In cases 
in which a watercourse is shared between two or more cul- 
tivators, and they are unable to agree a. to an equitable 
distribution ot the water between them, a right of appeal 
lies to the Irrigation Officer, who can then step in and en- 
force suitable arrangements for the sharing of the supply ® 
The area irrigated by an outlet is called an ‘ Iriiga- 
Distnbution of ” K-’^penence has proved it to bo 

water within wasteful and ineffective to attempt to irrigate 
the village every square in the chak simultaneously The 
up-to-date method which has proved effective is to turn 

^ P A R 392 Usually a separate outlet is given for an area of from 
20 to 30 squares. 

* PAR. 393. 


* PA R 394. 
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the full discharge of the watercourse on to each square m 
Succession and then, within each square, on each acr** m 
succession The question of the size of the chak thus becomes 
important, since it is expedient to provide for a watering for 
each holding during the period for which the distributary 
IS running In the summer when canals run continuously 
the problem is simple In the winter, how<'vcr, the supplies 
of \vat<*r in the rivers are insufficient to kc^ep the canals 
running contmuouslv with full supply The distributaries, 
accordingly, have to be closed on a system of rotational turns 
and the si/<‘ of the ihak should be such as to ensure a 
watering for each lioldmg during the tuin of full supply, 
which 13 usually ten clays ^ The day for the purposes of 
iriigation is divided into eight jxthias of three hours each 
and it IS the practice to allow each holding a turn ^ of from 
two to four \\ ith the outlet drawing its piopei 

supjilv a turn of foui pahxis is enoiiyh for one scpiare It 
follows that in ten d.ivs there can be 20 Unw-pahta turns, 
and that the maximum aiea of a chol should be twenty 
sipiaies 01 about 500 acres In piactice it has been found 
inconvenient to leduco the length of a turn to less than two 
/Milinis Consequentlv, n\ theory, the minimum size of a 
holding should be half a square and the maximum number 
of lialf square holdings in a cfial fortv Undoubtedlv the 
500 ac le chak is the idc*al to he aimed at It is not howev er, 
alwavs obtained or al\»'avs obtainable ^ 

To facilitate distribution and e< oiiomise water, c^acli 
killa oi acie is divideil into a nunibei of compartments ^ 
Accoiding to Canal regulations this number is supposed to 
be eight. As one cusec will irrigate an acre in one 
eacli compaitment takes 22\ minutcxs With a supplv of 
two cusecs the time is halved and it is m that case difficult 
to control the water if eight compartments are maintained. 
The cultivator usually arranges matters so that he has 20 
minutes to half an hour for each compartment Tins figure 

^ • M 400 * ,can 

• ' 410 « 

* oiu> ou8i‘( gi\t« inches of water o\ei an ik n in I hour*, 
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of eight compartments perii//rt is. therefore, only suitable 
for supplies below 1 \ eiisocs , “ abov e that a smaller number 
should suffice It must be remembenxl that the cutting of 
the bank of the watercouisc m eiuht different places to irri- 
gate an acre entails much labour and tends to weaken the 
banks and cause leakings, espei iall\ when the supply is 
considen^ble 

These leakings often buuk through and flood largo 
areas, turning roads into a marsh and waterlogging the 
countrv’side , and this, too, at a time when the oiiltnators 
at the tail^ of the canal aie er\ ing out for water. Largo 
compartments, on the other hand, .ire difficult to keep 
strictly level, while one side is lloodeil, the othei inav be 
quite dry, and thus an unnecessiry l.irge amount of 
water may ho lequircd to watei the w'hole comp.utment 
piopcrlv Wi‘11 owners who have to econorni'-e water, 
reduce their eompaitments to the minimum But tliev are 
less handicapped bv the necM*ssity foi constnicling hmg leaky 
watercourses The ideal size of .v cornpaitment m .i parti- 
cular case should therefoie, be biiind bv balancing these 
conflicting considerations in view of the local ( irciimstances 

The question is most impoitint , but little attention is 
paid to it, and water i.s recklessl> s<juaiulered tbious/h bleach- 
ed watercourses and large eompaitments To check this 
waste would require a closer supei vision than is possible 
under existing (ondition.s The problem (oiild be (*asier 
tackled at the other end If canal water wore sold by 
vmiume instead of by the area irrigated, the cultivatoi would 
himself .suffer from w'aste, and would easily enough devise 
steps to prevent it 

As things are, however, water-rate is charged on all 
Tho amnlga- land growing an irrigated crop It lies with 
Tiiation sch('m< the canal village accountant to determine 
for each harv^est what land is liable for water-rate, (and also, 
in cases where the land revenue is fluctuating, for land re- 
venue too) This he does by a senes of crop mspections 
which are, m theory, much more elaborate than those 
conducted by the revenue village accountants,* thougli in 
» Hokfirts 72 » p 297. » p 184 
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practice, they are far less accurate. For the revenue ac- 
countants also do crop inspections of the same areas. But 
the revenue crop inspections only serve to provide material 
for agricultural statistics, while the canal crop inspections 
determine tlie water-rates (and often the laml revenue) to 
be paid by the cultivator Tlie two ofteu dilTor, ^ but while 
the canal entries are more important as determining taxa- 
tion, the leveniio accountants’ entries aie mor<' accurate 
He has no inducement to be dishone-.t, while tlie canal 
accountant is often bribed to enter a crop as woithless, 
when it H not, or again to enter land as iingated when it 
has r<*ceived no water 

Tins duplic.ition of woik not only results in (4o\ ernment 
pavinst twKc over for two sets of olhcials e,uh doing tlie 
s<imework but it also imposes an ecpial, if not greater, biiiden 
ell the p' isanti v , wlio have to gorge tin* maws of two hungry 
])ikes, where one would stiflice Of tlie two the canal ac- 
countant IS the most oppiessive He has tlie most pow’er, 
as it IS he that < an dei idc whether or not <i p.irticiilai ( ulti- 
vatoi 18 to pav watei iat«‘ and land icvcniio and though 
the assessment is noimallv onlv imposisl on tliost' who ac- 
tuallv g(!t canal v^4ilei it is (piite easv to enter <is having 
it'ceived it fields which h-iv <• remained jierbs tlv div -should 
their cultivatoi f.iil tr) siibsiiibe towards the mamtenance 
of the iirigation stall V sloire of the stibsi i iptions ns eived 
bv the c<uial v illage accountants is passed on to the zilhidats 
and sub-<liv isional officers, whose supervision over the ac- 
countant’s work IS conscquentlv pcrfunctorv in theevticme 
The cultivatoi ’s rcinedv against oppression In the canal 
accountant lies m his appeal to the sub-divisional officer 

But his appeal, if preferred, serves only to annov the 
accountant against him, its chance of success being piacti- 
eally nil, the crop being generally harvested long before 
the appeal is taken up by an already biased .sub-div isional 
officer 

' I found tins out mvxolf b\ lompanng thorn 

* I vonfiod this as a fait in the case of sonic villagi's near Bhiwani 
(in the Hissar distri''!) when I was makun? enquiries into the working of 
the canal revenue system, with a view to the introduction of the Amalga- 
mation scheme . 
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Tlie lightening of this double burden was one of the 
most rational objectives aimed at by the more public spirit- 
ed members of the first Reforms Council But the ReforiUvS 
Government was more concerned to pandei to political 
pressure, than to redress real giievances (a far more difficult 
undertaking) Ultimately, however, it yielded and agreed 
to making, on one canal, the expeiiment of transfeiring to 
the Revenue Department, the whole of the woik connected 
^Mt]l the collection of canal water-rate leaving to the 
Iriigaticn Engineers only technical irrigation pioblems 
That tlie experiment was intended to be a failuie was mani- 
fest to all when it WMS known that the Western Jumna 
Canal had been selected as the theatre of the experiment 
Not only did the assessment of the areas irrigated bv tins 
canal lack the simplicity consequent on the introduction of 
liUafyihdi, but the method of assessment itself was also 
intrinsically more complicated Moreover, the existing 
S} stem w'as seen at its best there, in the south-east of the 
Punjab, where the village communities still retained some- 
thing of the ancient cohesion and politicaP prescienci' 
which enabled them of old to come to terms with Moghul 
officials and in latei da)s to come to a reasonable arrange- 
ment with canal subord mates ^ 

But the scheme might still have been a success had 
Government cared to make it so The canal officials of the 
tract carried out tlie orders of amalgamation loyall} , thougli 
without enthusiasm, and the responsibility foi the failure 
of the scheme must rest entirely with the Revenue Depart- 
ment, headed by the Fmancial Commissioner A Committee^ 
was appomted to arrange the details of the Amalgamation 

^ I usfc “ politital ’ liere m AmtotlcS •jpubt and not in tin btiibi 
attached to it m thf* slang of stamp orators and modtrn Governmint 
officials 

* I do not kiio.v of any Indians more delightful to deal with than the 
peasantry of the south cast Punjab Certainly I was nt\t r happier than 
when workmg amongst them (1913-19) They have all the horse sense 
characteristic of the ancient Roman and the modern Englishman, the 
willingness to be reasonable, eombmed with a nfusal to be done down 
They treat their women reasonably, and a \ isit to a .Jat \ illage in the Rohtak 
district might have toned down the invectives of Miss Mav o 

• of which I was the Secretary. 
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Scheme (as it was called) and from the first the canal officials 
woie unnecessarily exasperated by the offensive hauleur 
with which the Financial Commissioner rejected such of the 
Committee’s proposals as were mtendeil to make things 
easier for thi‘ affected members of the Canal staff The 
attitude of the Financial Commissioner was reflected m 
Ills suboidiiiates, and the tahstklars' deiisive vauntings 
rcMMiihled the unsejunlv exultations of Achilles over the 
bodv of Hcctoi Their exultations were, however, somewdiat 
piiMiiatiiie The Canal Department were bv this time 
tlioioiigliK anuoM'd The distribution of water is a diffniilt 
liiismess, at best, e\en when thi* indenting staff at the tail, ^ 
and tlie supplv mg staff at the head are m complete harmonv 
But the Canal Depaitment was now' no longer concerned 
to exeit itselt about indents ret ei\ ed through contumelious 
Uth'-ihhu'y, who now helplessK witiu's'^ed the swamping of 
(eit.iin traids <ind tin* withenng of others Even then the 
"if nation might have been sa\e<l bv a little tactful 
ad|ustiuent, but wlien (eitam proposals to that end made 
b\ the Commissiouei- were all rejis ted b\ the Financial 
Coininissionei the failure of the si heme was onl\ a matter 
of time E\ en the fo/isddu/s weaned <»f e tia duties which 
bi ought them neither powei nor pelf but orl\ butheiation , 
andhnillv the pea'-antiv tliems«*l\es tirerl of a scheme 
app.iientlv fiamed onl\ to depiive them of water 

The scheme received its final ijuietus in 1927 Tins 
can, however, hardiv be the last word on the subject In 
tlie C.inal Colonies of the (’eiitral Punjab the existing system 
remains expensive to the (Jovernment and burdensome to 
the people, while it is unpopular even with the Canal 
Kevi'iiue Staff ot Deputy Collectors, ziUadatt, and village 
aieoiintants who aie deprived of tliose prospects of pro- 
motion which would be open to them under amalgamation. 

^ Tho end of a ( anal diatributarv, where it is alwavs difficult tu get 
enough water 

• These wore made after eonsultation with the Canal .Superintending 
EnGrincer and myself as Director of hand Herords, and had our whole 
hearted approval Had they been adopted they w ould hav e done much to 
make the scheme workable 
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Its main buttress still remains, t]io Canal Sub-divisional 
Officer, who under amalgamation would have no subordin- 
ates from whom to receive supplies 

An impartial observer of this absurd fiasco is inclined 
Voininetric to ejaculate “ A plague on both your houses ” 
sale of water Caunot some moie satisfactory system of 
taxation be found for the wealthiest portions of the Province 
than through the agency of a horde of underlings who have 
no inducement w’hatever to believe that ‘ honesty is the 
best policy’ ? The roplv (to use the official jargon) is in the 
affirmative If taxation w’cre levied m the form of a chaige 
propoitionate to tiie volume of water supplied, instead of to 
the area stated by the Canal Mll.ige accountants to h.ive 
beer irrigated, the pioblem woul I be at once smiplilied 
This would not be difficult now that outlets are fitted witli a 
meter ^ accurately measuring the discharge of each distri- 
butary Tlie payment by volume would, moreovei. give the 
cultivator everv inducement to make his w^ater go as far as 
possible, and to use it m the way he found most profitable 
Unfortunately, however, this proposal runs entirely (ounter 
to the vested interests of the subordinate canal staff and is 
therefore steadily opposed by the Irrigation Depaitmcnt 
as a whole 2 "Whatever his faults, a canal village account- 
ant feels that he has the whole force of tlie Irrigation De- 
partment behind him , and it IS this feeling that lendeis 
the Canal underlings so much moie oppressive than those 
of the Revenue Department Sii dlichael O’Dwyer w'as a 
Lieutenant-Governor to whom coriuption was as hateful 
as sedition But even in those days of a Governor who 
governed, he found that “ a misplaced confidence m their 
subordinates or an undue esj)rit-de-corps led ” the “ Irri- 
gation Department to obstruct, though not with success, 
his efforts to bring influential bribe-takers to justice,® ’’ 
one official of some standing m the Irrigation Department 
being convicted and sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment. * 

1 Hobtns 7.S-4 , -1 C M 62 3 

» ACM 64 } * 0'Duytr61 * O'DuyerAl. 
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6 — Waterlogging 

It IS a not/i'worthv fact that tho < \po‘«‘.ive dovelopinent 
of alkalii'S 111 India, as well as in Effvpt, an<l California, is 
the result of irrigation jiractires, moth rn in their orn^in and 
modes, and instituted hv people la< kino in the tiaditious 
of the ancient irri(».it«irs, who ha<l worked these. c,a!in lands 
thousands of years hefoie The alkali laniK of to-dav, m 
their intense foiin, aie of modi rn orioin, due to ^irartices 
which are evidentl} inadimssihle, and whnh, m all j,ro))ahility, 
were known to he m» hv the ja oj»le whom our nioeh rn n\ili- 
zation lias supplanleel 

Ki\< ’ 

The search for “the most efTei tive method of usmt£ iinoa- 
Watcr rates \\atei has been ftreatlv nofilet ter! m ImliA 

and water Under present condition**, caiial watir is asscss- 
loK'cinj; f,, the aiea irrigated and afford- 

ing to the (rop grown This leads tf) the waste of 
valuable \vat(*r and, wbat is far more senous to the 
giadual destnudion of tin* natural fertility of tin* land, 
the rate of detenoiation depending on tlie amount 
of Over- wjiteimg aiul on tli<* ahsence of r»\st fiom 
surface floodim» Some svstem m whiili tlie lultivator 
fan he en< ouraged to use as litth* w.iter as jiossible, ami also 
to oive tin* laiul tv periodnal irrigation fallow, is rcipmed 
Tin* great advantage of restmu the laud between two im- 
gated < rop.s is well seen m Smd, wliere hea\ v c rops of millets, 
whu h refjuire hirge (juantitie of nitrogen follow om* another 
every two or three jears without any manuie bevond 
the intervening period of fallow If a periodical rest fiom 
surface tlooflmg is not provided on line alluvial soils the 
fertility falls undei intensive irrigation Further, when 
desert laud** first come under irrigation, it is well-known that 
fewer waterings are needwl than are reqvured in succeedinff 
years These re.sults aie a natuial consequence of the loss 
of soil texture winch follows surface floodmg on many 
soils The soil particles, man} of which are lenticular 
in shape, arrange themselves parallel to the surface, and so 

1 In “ Irrigation and Drainage ” (London 1900) 
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reduce the total volume of the pore-spare. Tins naturally 
diminishes percolation and reduces the air- supply of thi*^ 
soil Rest from irrigation appears to have the reverse' efFpct 
and to re-create the characteristic open texture of desert 
sods. The obvious remedy is to use less water and to allou , 
every now and then, this natural recuperative process to 
have full plaj This, however, must lemain a counsel of 
perfection as long as water is sold accordimz to the area 
watered No incentive to use less is provided, the tempta- 
tion to use the maximum is alwa\s in operation Taking 
the long view, the trouble saved in ease of assessment is very 
dearly inirchased by the deteiioration of the land Sale 
by \ olume is the obvious remedy ” ^ 

A faint idea of checking waterlogging must liave been 
The “per present in the minds of tliose who foi each 

nii^sible ” canal project designed a “ peimissibh' ” ^ 

percentage of the gross commanded and cultiiiable area 
which might be irrigated each yeai ^ Most of the 
canals m the Punjab W'ere designed for (>6 percent pei mis‘'ible ; 
in the Low’er Chenab the percentage was raised to 75 per 
cent The actual irrigation done is generally IH) piT cent , 
and the cultivator is very dissatisfied if he rannot leach 
that figure, which, after all, means onlv one ( lop per annum 
on the whole of this area Even in the Lowei Ban Doab 
Canal which w'as designed for 66 per cent " permissible’' 
the irrigation is approximately cent per cent. The fixing 
of a law permissible not only protects Government againsi: 
failure to fulfil expectations, but has in the past undoubtedly 
acted as an incentive to economy of water through the di'sii e 
of the cultivator to grow at least one crop pei acre per 
annum This result has, however, not been obtained merely 
by economy, for supplies are liberal during the early years 
of a new canal, and the percentage of cultivation is approxi- 
mately 100 from the start, though later this percentage is 
mamtamed on a smaller supply of water 

^ Indian Agriculture 51-2 

* hiqq abp'isht, i e , ns;ht of irrigation, tut Gov eminent dc{irecatcB 
the use of the term haqj right, fearing civil suits against itself. 

» C M 39.5 ‘ Rfdicn* 78 
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Canal Enf^l^pe^s are heavily handicapped by the arti- 
Causes of hcial nature of the water-rate which has to be 
waterlogging accepted for all projects, Rs 5 per acre ^hich 
IS rou^'hly what the Canal Department is allowed to charge 
for the supply of water, is excessively low Land which 
before was worth nothing thus becomes worth from Ks 4(i<> 
to Rs 5(10 an acre as soon as a canal has been made ^ Were 
the Canal Engineers allowed to charge the market price for 
water as a commodity it i^ould have been possible to have 
designed c anals large enough to have taken some of the sur- 
plus summer flow of the rivers This would have greatlv 
extended the arc'a of irrmation in the summer and prevented 
the artificial prcunuim on winter irrigation which now exists 
when canals arc‘ only large enough to carry the minimum 
w’lnter discharge* Under the artificial conditions now m 
force the canals ar<> inevitably designed not to give the maxi- 
mum wealth to the province, but to bring m proht to the 
Department undcT those conditions For a “ canal to 
pay its way and to bring in th«‘ greatest revenue, the water 
has to be distributed so that the most expensive crops like 
cotton and sugarcane can be grown This involves fairly 
frecpient waterings so that theie is no cessation of growth 
b(‘tvv<*en sowing and harvest ’ Hence the institution of 
pc'rennial irrigation and the concentration of the cultivated 
area commanded so that the maximum area may be irri- 
gated and the maximum revenue obtained 

But crops under irrigation do not contmue to flourish 
m tlie wa^ that they would under normal rainfall. Ripening 
IS frequently delated and the cjuabt} of the prcxluce is apt 
to be irregular and inferior Moreover “the standard of culti- 
vation under a canal tends to deteriorate After a few' 
years, the producing power of the soil falls off , patches of 
alkali land often appear and grow m size and there is a 
tendency for the villages to become malarious.” Compared 
with the best w'ell-irngated regions or with localities where 
the crops are watered by rainfall alone, “ the w'ell-being 


^ See Appendix XIX 
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of both plants and animals on the perennial canal leaves a 
good deal to be desired. Canal irrigation in the hands of 
the cultivator seems to put a brake on the wheel of life.” 
The fact is “ that rainfall and canal irrigation are different 
things from the pomt of view of the plant Doubtless 
rainfall and canal irrigation have one factor m common, 
namelv the provision of water In almost every other 
respect, however, they are quite different Ham is a satu- 
rated solution of oxygen in water, and usually reaches the 
soil so slowly and at such long intervals that it does not 
destroy texture to anything like the same extent that canal 
water does Moreover, it supplies the soil with ox} gen in 
a highly effective form Canal watei is much poorer m 
oxygen, it destroys the tilth, and the total pei lod of its applica- 
tion to any particular crop is only a matter of an hour or 
two. Further when the surplus irrigation watei cannot 
flow away under ground theie is a gradual rise of the sub- 
soil water-level which may reach almost to the surface 
Small as these differences at first sight appeal, ne\erthelcss 
they are sufficiently inipoitant m the course of a few years 
to bring about a marked fall m the fertilit v of the soil 

Though at present the evil is limited, the dangei foi 
Government the future is considerable, as is seen from the 
enquiries water-table is rapidly rising m 

canal-irrigated areas, and though this is an advantage at 
first as it makes well irrigation easiei, yet it implies possibili- 
ties of danger from water- logging if it continues It was by 
the restiiction of the area of the permissible that the first 
attempt was made to check the rise of the water-table ^ 
The problem first reached an acute stage on the upper reaches 


1 A.J I (Vay 1926) ITj 

* As a tentative measure the following scale was approved for tlu> 
percentage of the gross area commanded to bo irrigated annually — 


Depth of the spring water level 
below ground 

40 feet or more 

25 to 40 feet 

Less than 25 per cent. 


Percentage of gross area of vil- 
lage which may be irrigated 

60 per cent 
40 per cent 

25 per cent, or Kharif irrigation 
only 
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of the ill-fated Upper Chenab Canal, which, raised up by 
embankments above the level of the surrounding countrv. 
and so aliirned as to obstruct all the natural drainages, rapidly 
transformed the clay sods through which it flowed into a 
moi.iss The jieople suffered for sometime before Govern- 
ment would recogni/e the seriousness of the problem, the 
Canal Dejjaitment hotly denving a liability which might 
rendei tliem liable to pay (ompensation At last, however, 
the wads of the people of Sambrial, a town which had been 
tiansformed to a less pictuiesipie and less sanitary Venice, 
with ^triMins for streets but no sea for (ommerce began to 
take a political turn , and the Government whidi had been 
indiffi'n'iit before, now fiilK awoke to their grievances 

JSir Michael O’Dwyer had already m 1918 constituted 
a Dramage Board to deal wnth the problem Waterlogging 
was not due to canal irrigation exclusively It was m places 
caused In imperfect natural drainage, or the obstruction of 
natin.d drainages bv roads, railwavs, iirigation channels 
and (ultuators embankments ^ Tlie growing seriousness 
of th(‘ problem led to a moie scientihc studv of the histoiv 
of the water-table in lanal irrigated tracts The method 
followed in effect gives an expiession foi the sonsitivitv of 
the watei -table in terms of the watei supplied to the sod as 
irrigation or as rain The computations involved m applv - 
mg such methods to whole canal s) stems are very laborious 
but as a lesult it is hoped to obtain accurate information 
on the relative importance to the rise of the water-table 
of such factors as (1 ) the irrigation of fields (2) seepage from 
canals or their distributaries and (3) rainfall The above 
are all local influences ; in addition information is requured 
on the direction and magnitude of the sub-soil streams. ^ 

The first and most obvious remedy for waterlogging 
Keni.viics for lay m the maintenance and improvement of 
\\atu logging the natural drainages of the affected areas. 
Drams are certainly required for the rapid removal of sur- 
face water due to ram or other causes, and it is important 


' PA.R 204 


* ^ f" J/ 70 
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to see that railways, roads and canals do not obstruct the 
natural drainage of the tracts through which they pass 
As a means of lowering the water-table, however, drains are 
both expensive and doubtfully effective “ Free water in the 
soil moves by gravity, and hence its natural direction is 
downwards In a field with drains at a depth of (sa\ ) 3 
feet and a water-table at 4 feet depth no drainage would 
occur If water is added on the surface, the water-talile 
rises until it is at the height of the drains, when w'ater will 
flow into the latter and drainage begins If the drains are 
40 feet apart, the water-table in between the drains will 
be 1 4 foot to 2 feet only from the surface, when the diains 
practically stop running If the drains are in working ordei 
crops will thrive under the above conditions, provided the 
water-table does not remain long so near the surfaie If 
the cause of the high water-table is percolation from the 
canal it is likely to be permanent, and each irrigation given 
would cause temporary waterloggings The doepei the 
drams the more useful thev will be but thev are at best a 
very partial cure 

Ultimately all the evils of the present system of uiilm- 
tion can be tracted to the low water-rates which prev eiit 
the Irrigation Department from considering any problems 
but those of immediate profit The problem of watei- 
loggmg would be greatly simplified by watorpoof lining 
of the canals,^ a perfectly feasible proposition if water vveie 
sold as a commodity Volumetric sale would also lead to 
economy of water, a still further check on w'aterlogging. 
Cultivators would then divide up their land into small in i- 
gation compartments, 2 and distribute water through their 
faelds through pipes, 3 conserve moisture by the liberal 
use of manure, in fact seek in every way that ecouomv of 
water which so characterises the cultivation of land irrigated 
by wells, and is m canal- irrigated land so conspicuous bv its 
absence The same problem arises in connection with an- 
other cure for waterloggmg, the installation of tube-wells * 

^ Roberts 75-6 * Brayne 9 

* kiari— {Brayne 5). * ACM 7‘l-4, 88-9. 
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These can easily be made to pay if water is sold at its com- 
moditv value, but not if the ordinary water rates are charged 
The sale of water as a commodity would have not only 
solved the problem of waterlogging, but provided Govern- 
ment with a fund, from which it could have equipped the 
Canal Colonies with roads, railways, hospitals schools, 
electric light, in fact all those modern conveniences which are 
now so lacking, and for whicli the growth of education is 
rapidly increasing the demand The substitution for such 
a volumetric Stile of low wat<*r-rates has given tlu* (anal 
colonies a plutot ra( y oi tunneaut nrhes, who spend their 
unearned increment in bribing (iovernment servants to 
grant them privileges to winch thc)^ ar<‘ not entitled 
Here, as elsewdiere, the best lemedv foi corruption lies 
in a sound system of administration, rather than m 
encouraging sneaking by Paul Prys and Peeping Toms, 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE GIFTS OF NATURE. 

1 . — Agriculture. 

Quid faciat lictas segetos, quo nidere terrain 
Vertoro, Maecenas, ulmisque adjungere vites 
Conveniat, quae cura bourn qui tultus habendo 
Sit pecori, apibus quanta expenentia parcis 
Hino ranere incipiam 

ViRoiL GeorfftiS i I* 

‘ The outstanding feature of Indian agriculture is the 
Tho phue of importance of the plant The country is a 
ll small-holders chiefly occupied m the 
minin' raising of crops Not only the population but | 

also the trade of the country depend on the produce of these 
millions of small fields To increase the well-being of India, ' 
theiefoie, i rop priMliK tion must be stimulated and eai h unit 
must be made to Mcld cither more prodme. more valuable 
prodiK cor an iiu reased \ icld of a better (pialitv than the aver- 
age To aicompbsh this two things are neressar\— a know- 
ledge of plants and how the\ work and the disco\ er\ of prac - 
tical methods of speeding up growth 

The essential nature of a crop can be stated in 
a few words It is a group of living factories which makes 
us<‘ of two classes of raw material, one obtained from 
the soil, the other from the atmosphere Various mineral 
salts, in dilute solution in water, enter the plant from 
thi‘ soil In wav of the r()ot-s\stem and are carried to the 
green leaves bv the upward transpiration current From 
the atmosphere, oxvgen and carbon dioxide reach the 
same point bv way of the pores of the leaf In the green 
cells, these classes of raw materials are worked up 

^ What makefl a plenteous hanest, when to turn 
The fruitful soil, and when to sow the torn . 

The care of shwp, of oxen, and of kine , 

And how to raise on elms the tt'eming vino ; 

The birth and genius of the frugal bee 
I sing 

Drydtn's imntlntutn. 
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into complex food substances by means of energy focussed 
from the sun through the medium of the chlorophyll ^ corpus- 
cles Unlike an animal, a plant has to make its oun food 
before it can feed In both cases the actual food, however, 
is very similar The crop has to manufacture food, to 
develop new organs, and to complete its life cycle under 
constantly varying conditions as regards the supply of raw 
materials, temperature illumination and humidity The 
manufacture of its own food by the green leaves is the first 
work of the plant Its second duty is to provide a siuplus-- 
in the shape of reserve materials w'hich are often packed 
into the seed for the use of the next generation Man inter- 
cepts these reserve materials for his own use, and on their 
amount and qualit) the success or failure of crop-produc- 
tion depends In this manufacture of food it is well to bear 
m mind the fact that the plant has alwa} s to feed itself hi st 
of all, and that the formation of reserves marks as it were 
a second stage of activity Naturallv the higher the effi- 
ciency of the factory' the more food there w'lll be for uiowth 
and the greater will be the volume of the reserves The 
duty of the investigator of crop problems is to study the 
working and out-put of this natural factory, to discover 
the directions in which it can be improved and then to devise 
the most practical methods of cairymg this out in the 
field ”2 

Nature has given the Punjab plains every agricultuial 
The soil of gift except water, — a rich alluvial soil of sandy 
the Punjab loam interspersed with patches of clay and 
tracts of pure sand easily ploughed and requiring little 
artificial drainage, and a temperature eminently suited to 
the workmg of those organisms which are so essential for 
the preservation of the soil in a condition of healthy ferti- 
lity. Moreover, the dry climate allows less washing of 
nitrates and other chemical constituents beyond the reach 
of the roots of crops, whde it facihtates at the weathering 

* the green colouring matter m the plant. 

* Indvan Agriculture 10-11 
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proce.ssos favoiiialilc to a <<00(1 tilth ^ The .soils of the 
Hiraal.ivan and lower ranjies resemhle those of the plains, 
hut both .sand and ela\ are rarer and the .ston\ ar<‘a i.s con- 
siderable 2 

The three chief nc'c'ds of the* sod an* water oxvffen and 
orsanu matter The* ne(ess\t\ for the first is apparent to 
all Jbit th(‘ necessit v for oxx^ien is not so ajiparent “ Tins 
IS rec|uired for the* .soil organisms and the roots of tin' ”iow'- 
in^f crop and is a fac toi of jiaraniount nnportanc e in a c oiintu 
where the ;j;r<)wth jieiioil is shoit and whcTe the soils are often 
fineb divided If the an-supjiK of the soil is in defec^t. 
serious tiouble ensues The piep.iiation of food mateiials 
for the phint be(onu‘.s impossible ,ind the ciop is unable to 
develo]) <in a(h‘(|uate loot ssstinn \".dual)le time is lost 
and the \ leld sufleis althoujih e\ei\thinji else — potential 
.soil fertilitv ainph* .sod inoistiiK* and a suit.dde \arietv 
ma> all be piesent toindlnu \n inade(|uate siqrply of 
oxvLnm in the .sod puts a bi.ike on the wheel of life 

[n nianv ot the allu\i<d sods of noith-wi>st Tndia, includ- 
ing Sind the shoit, ii>e of in the sod bin omes so yicMt 

th.it .uonditionof ('\tiemeo\\uenhunuei is set up cdiainze 
m the .sod (loia t.ikes plac e a uioup of sod oi^<inisins. whu li 
aie .ible to e\tr,i(t the o\\uen the\ necsl fiom vaiious .salts 
in the seal is est.ihhshed The ni'w sell population sets up 
a condition ot inten.se reduction which eventualh leads to 
the dev elojimeiit of th(‘ .dk.di condition a pha.si^ which 
maiks the death of the sod .is tar as erop-pioduction is con- 
ceiiied The amount of .solulile sodium .salts m land in this 
condition lendeis the .sod .solution too c oncentratc'd foi the 
firovvth of caops The roots cannot absorb moisture and 
the crop withers This alkali condition is ver\ common m 
p,iit.s of the United Provinces, the Punjab and Sind and is 
evc‘r) whore as.soc iatc'd v dh soils through which water can 
only pass with great lownesir or not at all When water 
cannot pass readih through a sod, adecpiate aeration is out 
of the cjuestion, and the suhscHjuent cfevelopment of the 

^ AV.M 1)0 

* (Jazellecr ~u , d C M I.'»0 
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alkali condition is only a question of time This danger 
IS greatest when dose, stiff, alluvial sods aie brought under 
perennial irrigation The constant flooding of tin' siiilace 
causes the soil pai tides to settle into a condition of close 
packing and to produce gummv substances known as colloids 
Tin* supjdy of air then becomes restrictisl and then' is ,i 
rapid fall in productivity The alkali condition follows 
The s ill dies and the land goes out of cultivation ^ 

An even moie serious defeit m the soil ot tin' Punjab 
^ ^ IS the low content of organic mattei ‘ Given 

a siipplv of this materi.il in a suit.ible condi- 
tion toi lapid nitiific'ation the i espouse both in the' i,itc> ot 
giowth and m the total vield is maivcllous The highly 
mamiied lands round the' villages yield crops lii\uiiant m 
comparison with those of the outlying unmanuic'd lields 
The whole countryside is a gigantic manurial c'xpeiimc'nt , 
and the certain results whidi follow the addition of cuganic 
matter to the soil need no investigation ’ ^ ^l.inuie is 
particularly necessary foi exhausting ciops such as sugai 
cane, maize and potatoes, winch leqiiire a rc'kitivc'ly Luge' 
amount of plant food foi then growth,’^ and the maniiie 
available is genc'rall) reservc'cl foi such crops, wheat, cotton, 
barley and melons being only occasionally manured Spik- 
ed millet,^ gram, and othen inteiior crops are nevc'r man- 
ured Thorough manuring costs from Ks 00 to Ks 80 
an acre, and is most common m the vicinity of the laigei 
towns, the municipalities ot vvhicdi make a consideiablc' 
income by the sale of lefiise In such localities iioiii two to 
tour very rich crops a year are grown liiigated land is 
manured much more* genc'rally than uniirigated Besides 
the sweepings of villages, night-soil, the dung of sliec'p, goats, 
and camels, nitrous eaith and the ashc*s ot the* burnt cow- 
dung are all used foi raanuie 

It is universally recognized tliat no aitihcial manure 
has succeeded m keeping up the fertility of the soil so well 

^ Itulian Agriculture 17-18 ® Agricultural Practice 17^). 

* Indian Agriculture 16 17 * bagra 
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as farmyard manure This la mainly because artificial manures 
supply the end products to the plant instf'ad of liberating 
them gradually by natuial doeomposition Farmyard 
maniiie and also the plant residues (which are essentially the 
same thing) decompose in the soil, giving rise to many sub- 
stances of difierent types But there arc also lertam inter- 
mediate products, and it is quite possible that some of these 
may have special effect on the growing plant, somew'hat 
com pai able with that of the vitamins of plant physiologists J 
The value of farmyard manure has been more fully appre- 
ciated in Europe Kor ccntuiies past the farmers of England 
were bound bv the terms of their leases to return to the fields 
all the straw and dung of their farms and were not allowed to 
sell it outsidi - 

But the < onservation of ''aimvaid inaMire is only 
possible when a Mib''titute has been found foi the fuel 
provided by the nmversally used cow-dung cakes. The 
peas.int complains of shortage of manure, but burns his cow- 
dung and lets the white-ants eat his firewood supplies 
I’lmber should be grow n for fuel on all spare land , suitable 
grates for burning wood should be devised, and people sfiould 
be taught how to boil milk over wood and otheu fuel so that 
all the fow clung mav be rehgiousU reservefl for maimie 
“One very good way would be to erect temporary 
sheds in emptv fields and Keep the cattle m then* all the 
year round moving the sheds round from field to field. 
Propaganda has gone so far in Guigaon that village and 
individuals are already beginning to stop making dung cakes 
If Covemment offered a little land revenue remission for tree 
growing and started a vigorous compaign against dung- 
cakes it could kill this pernicious custom in five years. The 
V illage sweepmgs are thrown in a heap to be blow n away by 
the wind, washed away by the ram and desiccated by the 
sun. Double value would be got by pitting and the health 
of the village would improve enormously.” * \illage 
sanitation and manure conservation are complementary 
“ Everyone with separate cultivation should have his manure- 

» (March 1926) 12.3 » Calvert » Brayite^X. 
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pit SIX feet deep and ten oi twelve feet wide and as long as 
he requires Into that pit everytliing should ^o ‘ It must 
be far enough away for the smell not to reach the village 
and near enough for the people to caiiy everything to it and 
not be tempted to thiow it down on tb*' way ” I’hey 
should use their pits as latrines and cut all the rank weeds 
and rubbish that grow round the village m the rams .ind 
tiiiow them in too They are not so much pits as the culti- 
vators treasure-house , and once he has seen the crops the 
new manure produces he will never allow inbbish to go 
any where else but into his own pit ' 

Palling farmyard manure the necessaiy oigamc matter 
may also be supplied to the soil bv grcen-nunuring which 
has the additional advantage of adding nitrogen to the soil 
‘ The growing and ploughing-in of a <‘.iop to serve as maiiiiic 
tor the succeeding < top has been practiced on a small scale 
from ancient times m India The caops generallv used are 
leguminouvs, and «^a/i-liemp^ has geneialh been the favourite 
Of recent years q>iar<( ® has been found ro give mm li 
better results at hyallpui lint green maivirmg tan only lie 
lecommended wheie the summei watei -supply, whether 
from ram oi canals, is plentiful 4 

But goorl soil, well watered, vv'dl aiitd and well maii- 
Wtscls better suited for the growth 

of weeds, which ma\ be dehned as plants out 
ot their proper plate Their siirvuval value i"" greater than 
that of crops in as much as a weed lia.-^ only to survive and 
propagate itself, whereas a ciop has to survive, propagate 
itself and in addition bring forth extra seed for the use of 
man. Onless therefore man lestores the balance hv per- 
petually ch'ainng the soil of weeds they will spread and choke 
the good seed This the la/ine.ss of Punjab cultivators 
often enables them to do The annual loss due to the oioiir- 
rence of pernicious weeds upon farm lands, is far greater than 
IS generally realized The figures would be alarming if these 

‘ Broyne 11-12 * (Jyamopsts paoraltortdea 

^ CrotaUina juncea * Roberta 29 . 
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losses weie estimated on a eash basis ‘Weed'! not only 
reduce the yield of crops by robbing plant food and moisture, 
but certain weeds get such a hold on some soils that culti- 
vation becomes impossible on them 'these losses can be 
consideiably lessened b\ treatniont based on an aifiiiate 
knowledge of the nature of each ^veed ” ^ 

AVecds^ may bo classified a(“(-ordjng to the length of time 
they live as annual, biennial or perennial, oi awordingto the 
season in Inch they grow as summer oi winter weeds '1 he 
1 lassification of w'eeds facilitates then eiadication “ for in 
the ease of annual and biennial weeds the tnaitnient is usually 
to prevfMit them fiom seeding, while in the tase of peienouil 
weeds the formation ol new leaves and roots and under- 
ground stems IS to be stopjied It is essential to Know the 
habit of growth as w'ell a^^ time of germin.vtion and iipening ’ 
WiM'ds should never l)t allowed ro i ipen seeds “One \ ear 
si'eding se\oii \eus wc'edmg” “All weeds b(>armg mature 
seeds should be luirnt or thiown in phn es fiom w’hn h they 
(iinnot !)(' (anieil e.isilv to hekb f\ wind w.itiu or animals 
Somi'tmies sik li weeds aie fisl to i attle and the lefnsp is 
taken to the mintiro heaps, whence their seeds hnd their 
wa\ to the fii'ld*' A nianim’ ••ontaining such weed "eeds 
should ue\ei be applied fi«>sh Flloits foi **radi( ation of 
perennial wa><>ds should Ih' peisistentlv made Impeifeet 
treatment such as a '•ingle jdoughing ma^ do haim instead 
ol good bv breaking under-ground stems and stimulating their 
giowth Finally a (ailti\atoi should ahva\>s use (lean bced 
and should ahvaN s be on the alert to pnw('iit new* weeds 
from becoming established ^ 

A paitK ularly peinuious weed is the wild hatti ' grass. 
, „ not only in itself hut as the habitat of those 

In-fU Posts ,1, 

insect pests the sugarcane, mai/(“ and millet 
st('m horeis Remosal of the stubble aftei harv'est seems 
the most efiective and practical method of ehei'king the 

* Rduris 86 . 

* \ hst of impel tant Punjab weeds is jriveii iii Appendix XX 

* Jiciheri') HI * Sorqhun) h<ilep<n^e 
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ravaj;es of these pest Still moie impoi taut to the conimfi- 
cial world is thi^ discovery of methods of dealing with cotton 
pests The use of parasites in affected fields seems the best 
method of control of the spotted boll-w'orm, while for cotton 
stem-borers the leraoval of sticks fiom the fields as soon as 
possible after the cotton ciop is picked is recommended . 
the ‘ kuttra ’ catei pillar,' whu-h does extensive damagi' by 
eating up the young plants of sumraei itop-^, has been very 
successfully dealt with by means of light traps The most 
promising method of preserving stored giains fiom insect 
attack IS by super -heating the granane'-^ in which thev 
stored 

These aie the methods of modern science ^ More 
primitive and of long standing are the methods for dealing 
with the plague of locusts which eveiy year visits one lu'igh- 
bourhood oi other As a rule locusts speedily disappeai 
after domg an amount of damage v»hich is in the aggreiiate 
small, though verv seiious to the farmeis whose fields ha\(* 
been attacked In some seasons, hovevei, vast svv.irms 
invade the i^ioxiiue and commit vvidespiead dev ast.it ion 
Their power of multiplication is (uioimoiis To deal with 
them the whole raachinery oi the kind revenue oig.inis.ition 
js mobilized Foi the work of destruction the tnJmldar and 
his assistant should be held lesponsible for seeing that 
zaildars, headmen and th(‘ villagers working under them 
do their duty When eggs are hatched, the young nnfleclged 
locusts should be attacked and followed up till destroyed, 
not merely by the men of the estate in winch they first appear, 
but by gangs collected from the suriounding villages and 
working together \rrangements should be made for 
relieving persons who have worked their fair turn and replac- 
ing them bv others 

Far more pervasive and geiieially destruc tive is the lat 
The rat has followed man to every part of the 
world and is present to-day in every country 
'rhe damage that it does to mankind is enormous and it is 
^ AmaacUi 3p.' • godowa (godam) 

AC M m ^ LA M %20 
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known to l)(> tho woist <Mic*my ot tin* hiim.in iMoe Tlie 
most (Instructive t vpe m tlie Punj.ib is the held rat, ^ a .stout 
reddish brown animal with a whitish belly, and ,i veiy long 
tail ti[)[)('d with a [XMieil of long, black hair It inh.ibits 
both (ultivati'd and iiiKMiltiv.ited aieas ,ind makes (*xtensiv(i 
bill rows with many inlets, (oming out of its [niiiow onlv at 
night and Ixung laiidy seen dming d<i\'i'j;lit It feeds on 
the life blood of th(‘ agiir ultuiist, tlu' loots and st(‘ms of 
pl.ints, wheat-e.us and eotton-bolK, iruit and newK planted 
seed It is j)i(‘sent all o\ ei the Punjab, but inmost ( ommon 
111 Sudkot, ({lud.ispui, Montgomcis , Vmbala and Kainal 
Tin* mole i,it ^ ( ommonK known as the lilind i.it ’ in tin* 
Punjab, comes n(‘\t m impoitaiKi* It is a lolnist animal 
W’lth stout and bioad lu'.id, and <i ( ompaiati\ el\ shoit, 
scab, iinged, almost naked tail It is found m (iiltisated 
.ind wast(' lands and its buiiows inn just undei the suiface 
of the sod, w'lth a mound <>t eaith .it eai h entiance It 
liiiints when distuib(‘d .uid d is .i good swnnmei and can 
es( a{)e when helds .lie Hooded 

\11 i.its mi ie.is(“ .it .in .il.irmmgK i.ipid i.ite, m.ituiitv 
IS KMihed m about J months tmn*, one littei might i onsist 
ol I to 10 \ oung ones, but as main as 2 ) h.i\ e beim ie(.oided 
TIi'Ui' .lie } to b litt(*is III .1 \e,u .ind the gestation peiiod is 
onlv -1 d.ivs Thus .i pan bieedmg unmteiiujiti'dK .ind 
w ithoiit de.iths will piodui e m \ eaisapiogeu) ot JO million 
iiTts, .M.in <i.s .in .igrii iiltiuist h.is destuned manv ot the 
i.its’ enemies, giving it <i mm h freer scope to multipU than 
n.iture intended The w.iging ot wMi .igamst i.its i.s a long and 
tedious business Thi‘ method of trajipmg, so b(do\ed of 
the old-tashioned pl.igne-st.itl, is not \ei\ eftective .igamst a 
t.itlK'i and mother .ind a \\ \e.ii old f.imilv of JO million 
i’oisonmg and the lyano gas pump are useful weapons , but 
prev(‘ntion is better than cure, and the lat must be lut oft 
fiom tin* ample fooil supply it gets lu the grain stoied m the 
houses of villager.s Kat proof granaries should be obligatory 
and sold cheap by Government, while e\ery protection 


^ N ('sot la liai dw u k« i. 


^ Oiibillus indicvis 
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should 1)0 jiivon to the natural enoinios of rats. — cats, dofjs, 
mongeese, o^\ls hawks and kites ^ 

The ngnenltural advantages posses.sed 1 )\ the sod of the 
Punjab as compaied with that of a eounti\ 

]\[(th(xls of England in the tempeiate /one, all d(‘- 

niltiN at ion. 

pend nltinuteh on the greater heat of the snn 
to whieli also is due the fait that there aie two har\ests 
The summei- crops are sown in the eailv monsoon i.uns m 
June or Jul\ matured m the latei monsoon rains in Vugiist 
and leaped from Septemhei to DiMiuiihei Cotton and 
sugar! ane are peculiai ('otton is often sown <ind suganane 
planted m ]Mar(h when theie is generallv some rain i otton 
being i)i(ked in No\ ember and sugauain* < ut in Januars .ind 
Feliruan The winter ’ oops are sown from the imu! ot 
September to the end of Deienilier, wli<me\(‘i r,un or lan.il 
w'aterings render this possible matuied in the wintei raiii'' 
which generalh come alter Christmas and reaped in M.ik h 
and \pril ^ 

The primitive agrieiiltural econonw of Indi.i still obtains 
m the greater part of the ProMine where aginulture is still 
m the subsistence stag*', and the prodiution of food foi 
the famiK is the first care of the mdi\ idiial peasant In 
such areas oilseeds, suganane and (otton an* grown to 
pro\ ide the lamp oil sweetine<its and clothes of the villagers 
rather than for sale This pnmitue econonn prevails most 
completelv m the remote lull districts, whi'n* communi- 
cations are defective, and has almost disappeared m tlu‘ laigt' 
wheat and cotton tracts whrdi diaracterise the Canal 
Colonies, and the more varied intensive cultivation vvhidi is 
to be found iii the inughboiiihood of Amritsar, Delhi and 
other large towms 

The practice of growing difterent crops m rotation on 
a piece of land has been practised in India (as m England) 
from time immemorial The difterences m rotations dep«md 
on difference in the water supplv The Punjab canals aie 

1 'VS 9. DeparInuMt of Ayiidillim J*an|.ib Lcifti t \o {<» 

^ khartf or frnrani 

® rabt or hori * fhizetteer jS 
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SO constructed as to take from the rivers only the amount 
available in the winter, the immensely greater suramci 
volume of the rivers hardly doubling the canal supply, and 
not, therefore, compensating for the increased evaporation 
in the surnmei This puts an artihcial premium on winter, 
(as against summer) cropping Thus, in a square of 2o acres, 

1 1 acres may be sown under wheat m the winter, followed 
by the oilseed torta (sown in September and reaped in Janu- 
aiy) on \ acres, the tona itself being followed by cotton 
(which IS grown on o acres) One acre is generall) under 
sugarcane, and the rest under miscellaneous crops and fodders 
No simple rotation is possible owing to the small area under 
summer crops Even in unirngated tracts the preference 
IS for winter cTops, as the summer crops require ram more 
frecpiently (and do not alw.iys get it) while the winter 
crops can be sown after the late monsoon rams, and matured 
m the ram winch generally comes between December and 
Febiuarc MoreoccT, the winter crops wheat, barley and 
gram are more marketable than the millets grown m the 
summer, while cotton, the marketable summer crop, reipiires 
a longer season of iam\ conditions than is provided b) the 
monsoon A v’ery < ommon rotation on unirngated lands is 
to put in a winter crop follow’cd by a summer crop and then 
let the land he tallow for a year Unless a good deal of 
manure is available this is the course to follow, even m the 
case of irrigated land Some poor hard soils are onl) ht 
for crops of coarse nee, sown after the embanked fields have 
been hlled in the monsoon by drainage from surrounding 
waste Othei lands are cropped onl^ in the autumn, be- 
cause the winter rainfall is very scanty. Flooded lands are 
often sown only for the spring harvest. ^ 

On well irrigated lands m the neighbourhood of towns, 
a more intensive cultivation of vegetables and fodder crops 
IS accompanied by heavy manurmg. Aw’^ay from the towns 
the well irrigated submontane tracts grow hue crops of wheat 
m the winter, followed by a heavily manured fodder crop in 
^ Ddute 144 . 
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the summer Sugarcane is also commonly grown. Maize 
and nee, both summer crops characterise the stream irri- 
gated tracts in the hills, while wmter crops prevail in the 
white sandy loam soil of the plateau north of the Salt Range, 
in which summer crops are easily burned up. In the south- 
west cultivation mainly depends on wells or inundation 
canals, or direct flooding from the rivers Recently, how- 
ever, it has been discovered that even m the sandy desert 
gram can often be grown profitably in places where the ad- 
vent of the railway has enabled a larger harvest to be market- 
ed at a reasonable price 

The advantages of frequent ploughing are thoroughly 
recognized, especially for wheat and sugarcane for which a 
fine seed-bed is essential The plough used is an implement 
of simple construction, made of wood with an iron or iron- 
pointed share, and drawn by a single yoke of oxen When the 
soil has been reduced to a fairly fine tilth, a clod crusher, ^ 
consisting of a heavy log of wood roughly squared, is used to 
supply the place of a light roller It breaks up any remaining 
clods and also compacts and levels the surface 

There are three indigenous methods of sowing , b\ 
scattering the seed broadcast on the surface, by dropping it 
into the furrows by hand, or by drilling through a tube attach- 
ed to the plough handle The last method, if skilfully used, 
deposits the seed in the bottom of the furrow, and is employ- 
ed when the surface is dry The second is employed in 
moderately moist and the first in thoroughly moist soils 2 
The Punjab cultivator aims at sowing every acre every 
harvest though he has neither the cattle to plough, nor the 
manure to strengthen the soil, nor the labour to weed it 
A small area properly ploughed, manured when required and 
sown with good seed, gives far better results than are 
obtained by scattering indifferent seed over a larger area 
than can be properly managed. ® 

Weeding and hoeing are resorted to only for the 
more valuable crops All crops are cut entirely by hand, 
and harvesting employs all the menials of a village, who get 
* sohaga * Gazetteer 58. • Brayne 57, 
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well paid for their services, so essential is it to harvest the 
crop cpiickly and avoid the risks incidental to an uncovered 
threshing floor Gram is mostly trodden out by cattle ^ 
The implements in use have served the cultivator well in 
the past but are too primitive to meet the needs of modern 
agriculture The iron sugar-press has now almost ousted 
the old cumbrous wooden type and is itself undergoing 
modiflcations at the hands of the experts of the Agricultural 
Department ^ 

The ordinary country plough® is of immemorial anti- 
quity In primitive times the old bent tree 
Ploughing bough drawn by oxen gradually developed 
into a plough with smoothed handles which 
cut up the sod with a tapering triangular spike of hard wood 
the base of the triangle being uppermost This spike was 
transfixed at right angles by a long pole to w'hich the oxen 
were harnessed This plough was excellent for the purposes 
for which a harrow is now' commonU used, stirring the soils 
and iireaking it up but it was not ver\ effective m cutting 
the top la>er of soil, and did not entirely invert all the soil 
it loosened It was originally made entirely of wood, but 
with the development of the art of hammering the soft and 
excellent iron which abounds in the Himalayas an iron cap 
was affixed to the point of the spike which dug the furrow. 
But transport difficulties rendered iron costly and its use 
for ploughs, as for hoes and other minor agricultural imple- 
ments, was always economized as far as possible. * 

Kcpially ancient is the wooden clod-crusher,’’ whose 
primary function is to break clods, w'hich it does most effec- 
tively when weighed down by labourers standing on it It 
IS, however, hardly less valuable as a leveller on irrigated land, 
which must be as horizontal as possible so to allow of even 
irrigation, for it definitely drags soil off the high parts of the 
land and leaves it on the lower parts This also renders the 

* cf Deuteronomy x\\ 4 

* (iazeAteer .'59 * Hofuit^a 

* deJit hal 

* L.F B 73-4 , Bol)erla 46-8 Dome 14J 
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clod-crusher a useful implement for covering seeds, even when 
these have been sown deep and the soil has not been subse- 
quently harrowed ^ 

“ The great contrast between the shallow cultivation of 
the Orient and the deeper tillage in vogue m Europe has 
exercised a profound influence on many of the improvers of 
Indian agriculture At first sight it seems so certain that 
the work done by the primitive Indian plough, which only 
pulverises the surface, must be inferior to that accomplish- 
ed by an iron implement which works much deeper and also 
turns the soil upside down Hence the persistent efforts which 
have been made to induce the cultivator to adopt iron 
ploughs in place of his old-fashioned wooden implement. 
The general introduction of the new method has been liam- 
pered by the limited strength of the work cattle who hnd 
soil inversion involves far too much work ’ 

Moreover, the use of a plough penetrating to eight inches 
on land that has hitherto been cultivated with a country 
plough penetrating to only four inches, at once dilutes the 
weathered soil with its own volume of subsoil The 
characteristic of subsoil is a lack of friability which woiks 
against the production of a good tilth ” The first effect, there- 
fore, of using an inverting plough to its full depth of eight 
inches may be (especially in the case of heavy soils) to destroy 
tilth and with it fertility. “ It may well happen in these 
circumstances that the immediate effect of the use of these 
ploughs will be a reduction of yield Such a result is likely 
to prejudice their use, but such loss of yield will bo tem- 
porary only, and each year will show an improvement The 
danger can be obviated by applying discretion to the use of 
such ploughs m the commencement, gradually increasing the 
depth turned over each season until the maximum is attained” ^ 
and the weeds which are almost entirely ignored by the 
country plough are entirely uprooted or buried. Thus, though 
deep ploughing will improve the ultimate fertility of a field, 
such ploughing involves larger and more expensive ploughs, 

^ Roberts 53 Douie 14.3 * Indian Agriculture 47 
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stroiiifct ( rittlo, and it iiiiintcllif/cntlx porforniod, may easily 
lead to pooler v lolds in the first instam e Tins means greater 
expense in tin' piiiehase of eattle and implements, greater 
cost 111 f('(Mlmg till* (.ittle, and, possihlv a flimiiiished im- 
mediate rt'tiirn It is useless reiommending siuh a pro( ess 
to ,i (ultivatoi who IS onlj. piodiiring enoiiuli to supply his 
immediate wants fiom season to season lie (sinnot afford 
the extr.i expensi* and he ( annot borrow the neiisssarv 
mone\ ImproveiiKnit m this i ase < an onK hi' (‘tfei ted 
[jioNidimi the means as widl as the method that is 1 )\ 

( onsidi'iing the laonomie, as well as the piaitiial, asjas t ^ 

Expense IS one ot the diief ohstac l(‘s to tin' use of 
th(‘ he.iv lei tiiirow-tiiimng ploughs of the t\p(> of the 
liaj.i, wIikIi aie thoiough m their work, <ind are essimtial 
if faiiiK'is are to gid the best lesiilts in heavy clav 
lands or those whuh aie badlv infested with deep rooted 
wei’ds “ Much less (ompluated <ind .ibout ,i ijuartei 
the j)i I* e IS the .Mc'ston plough which, .ilthoiigh .in non 
fill low -turning plough mote msirlv lesembh's the ordmaiy 
( ountrv plough It is light and does good work on light 
soils and IS mole tiMupting to the (onseivative rustu than 
the mole uiK ompiomising he.iviei R.ija 

Hut non ploughs leave the ground uneven and, thi'ri'foie 
leipiiie supplement mg bv some instrument of the nature of a 
h.iirow' flaiiovvs, hor»e-hoes, and cultivators are imple- 
ments consisting of a number of teeth athxed below some kind 
of li.inie intended foi stiiimg th<‘ soil and breaking its sur- 
t.iee ' ' Thev raav primaiilv be divided into tw'o classes 

The heavier implements which work down to a eonsiderablo 
depth have fairly brcxid points, then will tear through con- 
siderable obstiuctions, and can thus be onU used on fallow 
land or between the rows of a crop Light harrows, on the 
other hand, have many hue points Owing to their slight 
weights, they can be used on many < rops (after they have 
been sown) without dislodging the sc'ed or tearing up the 
plants ^ Of these the most irnpoitant to the Punjab farmer 

1 Agncullurol Frnitite 37 8 
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IS the sprin^tim'd harrow Aftei land has boon watered 
by rain or b\ iirijiatioii water, it lemains in a fit state for 
working oul\ fora few days, but if the suifaee of the soil is 
broken during that time, tillage operations may be extended 
over a much longer period A pan ot bullocks with a 
sprmgtmed hariow can break the suitaie of about foui 
acres of land in a dav, wheieas a pan ol bulloiks with a 
country plough can on)} bieak one a<i(“ in tlie s.iine time 
Therefore the spiint>tined haiiow enables f.nmeis to make 
far better use ot an\ lamfall oi initiation w.itei This 
implement is ot spei lal impoitaiue m iinniig.ited touts 
where it may enoimoush nuiease the aie<i whuh a taimei 
can put undei ciop m veais of s(ant\ lamlall wlnui' the land 
IS being piepaied foi sow mu 

Dulls foi sow mil seed m two oi moie lows at a tim** 
wu*re until ie< entlv unknown in the Punjal) though the\ 
have bei'ii iisiul foi (entuiies m main paits of Jmli.i Tlie\ 
have been introdiK ed to tlie Pun)ab l)\ tin* Vuiuiiltural 
Department and ha\<‘ been .ulopted 1)\ main faiiiK'is with 
v('iy (‘iKouragmii lesiilts 2 

The rapid diminution of oidinaix jiastuie as more and 
more land comes undei < ult nation diives the peasant to i(‘l\ 
more and moie on wh(*at sti.iw as foddm and this has in- 
cieased the impoitance of th(‘ mediaiiKal fodilei cuttei 
which not only ei onomises tiriu* but ,dso the stiaw as wi'll 
The introduction of modem implements and maihini's li.n 
beim greath hmcleied by tin* fait that an ordinaiv l.iboiiiei 
on a farm does not undei stand them, and tlie loial bl.uk- 
smiths, foi the sanu* leason is unable to efiei t adjustment 
and repairs To lemove these dilhi ulties tlu* Agrii ultui.d 
Department has toi main \eais sent out medi.iniis to do 
simple lepaii.s whim requiied, while the stall on distriit woik 
assists in putting things light when the tioubh* is slight 
To further reduce this tiouble a short couise foi \ illage blac k- 
smiths^ has been started in the Agiicultural College at 
Lyallpur ^ 

^ bam HI 
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2 CROP'' 

Th(‘ fotal .in'.i of the Punjab (indudinjr Xativp States) 
IS .SO million aires, or ratluT nioro than that of Great 
M.iin A};m Miitain and Ireland (77 imil'on acres) Ex- 

hsh! s *ot 'iVw ^ ludiri'i the Native* States, the area is bO mil- 
lion a( 1 c'', oi (h'duetinu 1 rniilion ar res of inoun- 
t.im ti.icts “j(i million acres of land suivcved bv the revenue 
authoiitic. an ,u<‘a <*<nial to that of (heat Britain Of 

this ,iiea }() million .ores aie cultiv<it(*d (infludnm fallows) 
wliK li IS about tin* area of tin* arable l.nul and pasture com- 
bmi'd of (beat l>ritam Deduetme anothei 1J\ millions 
a( les of niK ultuiabh'l.ind theie* re'inam I "ii millions to whifli 
(nlti\ation e.vn b(‘ e\t<'nded. if adecjuate iiii^Mtion and (om- 
mniiKations an* jirovided (irass land in liiitam (dten 
p<i\s bettei than (iiltiv.ition Of the (ultuated area (141 
million acies) m Onsit Britain wlnsit oi ( iipies 2 million 
,i(ies, l)<iile\ 1’, million <ind oat.s o\(‘i i million acres as 
( om[).iied with bniillion a< res w'h(*at in tin* Punjab In li\e- 
sto( k the main difleO'iK e lelatess to hoise . ot whuhtheie are 
iicail) 2 million in (li<>at Biitain as ( onipaied witli 3ob 
in the Puniab Theie aic' 2b million shee'j) as compared with 
II million in the* Punjab It isioueliK estimatc'd that Rs 3(0 
])ci ac le IS siiHic ic*n( capit.ilfoi l.umimf inthe Piinj.ib whereas 
11“) is ic>(|uuc'd 111 Britain Manures aic' largeh used in 
Biitain foi (lops .ind sc.irc'c'K used at all in the Punjab, 
paitU on <u c omit ot the* tiic'atei c'Xjtensc' withtlu* ic'snlt tlnit 
the \ K'ld IS c‘onsidt*ial)l\ less, the \ ic*lcl ot wheat axc'rajzuio 
about 10 m.iunds- jiei ac ic* ascompaied with 21 mauncls* 
in England ‘ The lestiieted su})plv of sod moisture* and the 
.shoit pc'iiod of ^oowth make it difhc ult to cultnate hi^h 
yic*ldine tvj)c*s The concentration of the monsoon rainfall 
into a pc'iiod ot l)c*(wec*n three* and foiii months limits the 
erow’th-jieiiod of the suminei-c lop.sand onlv lajndly maturm*;; 
vaiic'tic*s c<in be* eiown in the rams Such \aiieties must, of 
necessity, be low Melds ^ But the cmlcl weatliei crops 

‘ s.lV tJ 10 0 3 3 _> bushcLs 

‘ \i 3 iMff,480 

* Indian Ayrttullure, 18 
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have a lonj^or season and much hij^her yields should he ob- 
tainable The annexed table gives an accurate estimate of 
sown area and an approximate estimate of the outturn and 
value of the various crops irrigated and unirrigated in the 
year 1926-27 It should, howevei, be remembered that these 
official estimates of outturn are generally tainted with the 
pessimistic outlook of the 8ettlement Officer, who fcais the 
wrath of Government if he iindei -assesses and the failuie of 
his Settlement if he assesses too heavlv He, theiefoie, 
assesses fully on a deliberately under-estimated outtiiin ^ 


^ Punjab Season and (’top Report 102b 7 Stoal-^o pp I'M 1 
The areas of the piimipal rrops for ihe vtars 1017 18 to ’OJb 27 
are given m Appendix A XI \ list of the pumipal crops is uum in 
Appendix XXII. 
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The winter crops are those which like wheat. hnrle\ and 
oilseeds are also otowii in timiperate elimatc.s , 

^Vhiat . Hi. I 

the summei crops iice, millets su^ar cane and 
cotton are dehmtelv tropical The ^reat export ciops <ire 
wheat and cotton and the oilseed fona, the othei dops 
heiiio; ^enerallv grown tor home or local eonsunijition But 
wheat ^ IS not only important as an export crop, it is .ilso the 
staple food of a large pait of the population It i ,in i ipen 
in a comparativelv low maximum tempeiatiiK' but it ui- 
vives in regions of gieat heat (piovided the heat conies aft(‘r 
and not with the lain) Ix'cause it iipens ipiukh - Hut the 
limit to cultivation is imposed not 1)\ the lunit of giowth, 
but by the limit of piohtable growth, a liimt w'lndi is ,is 
indehnite as is the change in climate, <ind the inipoitaiue 
of w'heat as a ciop \aiies inverseK with the di tame cast of 
the Punjab till, in Lower Bengal its < ulti\ atioii is piactualh 
discontinued 

In the Punjab, wheat is be fai the most impoitaiit 
crop, both in aiea and acreage Its outtiiin rough K \aiies 
from f million tons in good wears to 1 millions m bad 
vears, the minimum of two million tons being (oidurned in 
the Province, and an\ thing extra being acailable foi export 
Thus only that wheat is exported wliidi is not Ks^uiK'd for 
home consumption and this suiplus constitutes m effect 
a famine msuiancc' fund ^ The outturn vaiic's gieatU 
but IS genc'iallv bcdwc'en ") and 10 maunds^ to the acie on 
umrrigatcHl land and 15 to 25 mauncls'^ on iingated hind 
As the surplus available for export depends on the unii r igated 
outturn, the importance to exportcTS of getting aciuiate 
forecasts of this outturn is obvious The value of the wheat 
crop has increased and may be expected fuithcu to increase 
with the spread of the bedter yielding wheats issued In the 
Punjab Agricultural Department Wheat i;; giown all over 
the Province and on all classes of land except the ver) lightest 

^ Iriticum Lulgare 1 vernacular knnak) 

* Dickfon, 238-9 

® Agricultural Practice, 90-1 

* PAR, 492, Roberts 99 Agricultural Praitice, 33 

* 1 to bunheh • 20 to 3 1 
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unirn^atod liigh land The lv<*avi<‘st t>p(‘ ot soil is not v^ell 
suited to wlicat -jirowinji in tins di\ (Innate Imt ->uth 
V(‘rv heavy land is very raie in the Punjab The district 
pioducinu the ^leatest (piantities are those watered the 
‘ liowei ' (we .t(‘rn) ^ perennial canals, for tin* ( onditions 
of tlu' watei-suppK tlieie favoui the j^towinji of a ver\ hijih 
jiropoition of w'heat In fa(t, on nio>t of the perennial 
iinjrated aieas w'heat (xcupies between 10 and "lO per cent 
ot the total area (topped in the }^ear The well-lands in the 
cential (listruts art* < ri'dited with the hea\ lest \ lelds per 
a( r(‘ this IS due moi(‘ to the fait that wells an* sunk, on 
selec t('d soil whidi is also nianureil and \(>r\ (arcfullv (ulti- 
vated than to the diftt'reine in tlie natuie of thi* watei- 
sujipK - Wheat IS howe\ei not suited to mteiisiN (> ( ulti- 
\,iti()n of this kind which ( ould fai nioie {uohtablv bo decot- 
ed to pot, does or otlnu \ eeet,ibl(‘s, .ind it is conseicatisin 
and not (ahulatiou wliidi indiuc's the ten.mt of sudi small 
holdinus to eiow .1 (lop wliuh will fix'd himself and his 
hiiiiiK ’ Though best sown betwi'en the middh* of Ortobei 
<ind the middle of >so\embei wheat (,in be put in latei , 
and in the Northein Punjab if the wintei lains aie late it 
m.u be sown up to the lirst week in Januai\ ‘ Foiii 
wateiiues m< ludinj 4 the one bi'foie sow m<f ic a total of 
iibout twelve nuhe-, an* K'^aided as tlu' minimum niimbei 
w'hich <iie ordin.iiilv needl'd for a maximum ciop on most of 
the lijiht unm.inured soils which are (ominoiu'st in the Canal 
Colonies ^ 

All Punjab wheats aie affected to some extent bv lUst, ® 
which tends to appeal suddenlv and spiead rapidly if there 
aie spells of cool cloud} weather in tlie spimg An early 
attack of lust is more serious m its results than one in late 
February or Maich , during the latter month rust will badly 

' 1 e , flic Jvowoi Jhelum, Clunab, ami Ban Boab Canals. 

^ P i It 4‘).3 

^ linn/nc, VG 

* (lazetlecr, .5‘) 

» Jtoberts, 100 

* a kind of fungus (puccinut Sp ) causing a wheat disease charac- 
terised by rust coloured spots 
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damage only the late sown eiops ^ In main cases it is 
very frequenth some \ery minor factoi which will decide 
to what extent the disease will prevail 2 \ slight differ- 

ence in the level in a field with resultant waterlogging m the 
rams, and consequent destmction of nitrogen owing to the 
anaerobic conditions locally developed will lesnlt, as the 
consequence of nitrogen staiv'ation, in a w'cak plant being 
incapable of lesisting the attacks of the fungus The onlv 
measure possible against lust is to bnd a variety of wheat 
immune from it and otheiwise satisfactoiv'. and this has not 
vet, been done ^ Premature hot winds when tlu' dop 
is flowrermg aie another dangei to the iqienmg ( io|) 

The time of wheat harvestiim is lemaik.iblv legulai 
vear after veai In most places m the plains it staits on 
the festwal of Baisakh about the 1 2th 01 13 th of \piil In 
the south-east Punjab hai vesting starts a foitnight (>arlii>i 
The harvesting has to be hnished as ipiu kl\ .is possibh' foi 
m this hot drv weathei tin* wheat ripens verv siiddmiK, 
and any delay means veiv seiious loss from the sheddmu out 
of the gram Till th(‘ last inoment the fainiei is nevei 
safe Hail-stoims (whidi are (onimon in Ajuil) mav luiii 
a splendid crop and ram mav rot tin* giam on tlu' thieshiiui 
floor The viable as foddei of the < haft® trodden out bv the 
oxen IS steadilv mtrea.smg Koughlv the jiiopoi turn betwi'en 
the vield of chaff and giam m the Pun)ab is lathei less than 
I4 of chaff to one of gram A few^ veais ago wheat (haft, 
though always valued m the uniirigated" districts 01 m 
the towns, was only w'orth 4 annas per maund 111 village's 
in districts of plentiful irrigation, or m the riverain tracts 
It was especiallv cheap m the Canal Colony v illages But for 
some years the price has been rising steadilv, and this has 
been greatly accentuated by the Aimv puichase during the 
War, so that it now frequently .sells foi a rupee a maund 01 
more in the villages Thus the value of the chaff has be- 
come an important part of the total value of the crop Chaff, 

^ Roberts, 101 * Roberts, 10 1 

* AgrtcstUural Practice, lOj ® P { R , 404 

* A gncultvral Practice, \03 * bhusa 
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mixed witli siicli chopped j{reen fodder as is available, fornih 
the basis of the bulk\ food for (attle diiriii" the winter and 
eailv summer ^ 

On soils which aie lifiht, hw kinfi in humus or moisture, 

I ^ or ill-( ultivated, barh*v often takes the place 

of wlnsit, and when these < onditions an* intensi- 
fied iri.im oftfui takc's the* place* of barle\ as the winter 
food niain Just ,is a man ma\ sctuic* hinisc'lf auainst loss 
b\ l)<i( kin^f .1 horse* both wa\ s so the peasant vsill ofti'ii sov\ 
wlu'.it baileN and jiiam mixeel ti listing' tei i ee oup his losse**' 
on wheat fiom the* h.iielie*! b<iile*\ <ind j^iam if the sjirinf: lains 
bill Baih‘\ IS alse) use*ful .IS a c ate h crop, since* it can )e 
sown late*i th.in whc'at It is •'lown e*\tc*nsiM*K for the 
bii‘we ‘1 ie*s anel as fodde I “ \s niii'ht lie expee te*cl barley 
<inel ;j;iam aie* t.uourite* e lops in the* saneh south-e'ast borde*i- 
lUii on the* llajjiutana ch'se'it thouifh the* meire* fastidious 
taste* of moele'i n time*s witli it. piefe'rence* foi whe'at as ,i food 
"ram to the* e<),us»*i bailc*\ "lam or millc*ts has tended to 
me I e-ase* the <iiea uudei whc'at c*\c*n in tracts which are* maiii- 
K self-suppoi ( 111 " 

The* weulel s ciop of bailc*\ ^ is estmiati*cl at about 
one'-thirel the* wemht of the* woilcl s wheat cioj) But 
the* .leK'aue* ot bailc*\ ill the* woild is not a cpiaitc'r that 
ot wlie*at In some* places {r q Kn"land) a lai"e area of 
baile*\ IS erjown be*cause* it e*an command a limh puce foi 
maltiim in the jiieparation of alcoholic chinks, m others a 
lar"e aiea is "lown bc*c ausc* the climatic conditions are not 
favouiable to the "lowtii of other ceieals \Vheie neither 
of thc’se ( aiises conies into pla\ theareaof bailev is "eneralU 
but a small proportion of the ceieal area, and much smaller 
than the area of wheat In all India the barlev crop usualK 
occupies 7 or 8 million acres as against about 10 million 
acie.s of wheat Most of this barley is growm in the United 
Provinces, where the area of barlev is nearly as great as that 
of wheat The area m the Punjab is commonly rather over 


1 P A li , 4<)6 
* Gazetteer, 00 


Attock Tahail Settlement lleport, 01 
Hordcum tulqare vernacular jaw 
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a million acres or about 4 per cent of the total area of all 
ciop-" and onlv about l/‘)th the wheat aiea ^ 

Of the pulses, ])y far the most important is ^laru^ 
a leguminous winter trop It is pioliabl) 
mdiijenous ui south-eastern Europe or south- 
western Asia Its cultivation in India is am lent, as its Sans- 
krit name rhanakn (Hindustani chnnxa) mduates The 
area ^rowii in the Punjab is about 1 million ai les, of wliuh 
onlv about 12 pei cent is nrif^ated Gram is sown eaiU, 
from the middle of Septembei to the middle ot Oitobei 
uenerallv on land wdiuh lav fallow m the sumnu'i but it is 
also often giown attei the millds wlien tlun are sown eaiU 
for fodder It is often sowm mixed witli whi'at linseed 
oilseeds, barlev or pi'as It is sown on all soils fiom the 
hea\ies^ chy loams to the lightest sandv loam lint it is 
on the foitner class ot soil that it \ lelds best ,ind it is j^enei.ilh 
jirowni alone in such (ascs Rut it fares Ixdter than an\ other 
crop on the li^ditest sod of the Provime and is often in sin h 
cases <i;rown mixed wnth wheat or with b.irlec Should 
winter rains be favouiabh' wlu'at or liarlev ^i\(‘ as j^ood a 
vield, whereas erara subsists be,,t when lain fails The sei'd 
bed IS uenerally rouydilv prepaied but <i deep tilth is f,i\oiii- 
able, thouji;h the soil need not he pulverized as in the c asi* ot 
wheat Gram has alwavs been a staple crop in tin* semi- 
desert tractsof the south-east, ^ but it has lecentlv also assum- 
ed con. ideiable impoitance m tire sandv deseits between the 
Indus and Jhelum, where the radwav built for purelv stiate- 
^ical reasons has rendered it marketable, sim e it c an In sow n 
on those desert tracts, if there is ever so little ram in S(*p- 
tember The extension of this kind of cultivation is, 
however, hampered by the fact that the partition of land 
within that area has been prohibited by law, m view of the 
passible extension of irrigation if the Thai Canal is made. 
In this case Government will acquire three-fourths of the 
uncultivated area of the jointly held lands in these deserts 
1 J^AH, 300 

^ cicer anetmnin (arietinum — ram like from tho rcstmblantc of tho 
seed when farming in the pod to the head of a ram) rnacular chamtit 
® Feiozepur, Hissar, and Kohtak distncta 
* A (' J/ , 6, Gazetteer, 50 , Roberts ,133 1 
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The suiu?ner crops < oire.spoiuluifi to wheat, l)arlev\ and 
^ ^ jcraru .iro mai/o, <£reat millet i and spiked 

(111 im I crops which are staple .siirnmei food ^crams, 

mai/e beinjc ^lown wheie there is most moisture and 
intensive* i ultivation Thii.s mai/e prevails in the hill 
<ind suhnioiitane areas, which j^et the full force of the 
monsoon spiked millet m the rc'latively haireii areas of 
the south-(*ast and north-east, oreat millc*t elsewhere All 
thc'sc* tliK'c* can he* erowii c*ither for er.nn or fodder, 
m the latt(*r case thc'j are sown moie thic Uv tlioiieh 
in clrv vc'ars crops f^iowii for food arc* oftc'ii usc*il as foddei. 
Maue is mo,tl\ erown in the suhniontaiie districts, its c hic'f 
ceiitic' heme Julliiiidtir In the Canal Colonies mai/e is c hieflv 
erow'ii for eraiii, wIi'Ucms epeat inilh't is almost c‘\(lusi\ely 
erowu for fc)ddc*r ^ and i>enc*rallv nowadays as .i mixture 
with .1 haid) suiiimc*! ciop urown both foi sec*d 

and as a fo l(li*i nop Spilv(*cl millc*t is laielv erown m the 
colonic*s The* aiea iindc*i m.ii/c*, dc*pt*ndm^ <is it does cm 
luie.ition and .ifc* lamfall eonditicms, does not van much 
fiom \c*ii to vear The aic*a undei the* millets Hiu-tuates 
eiioimoush ’ bdline to 2{ millicm <icic*sin the di\ summer 
of l‘)l(S and iisiim to I' million acres in tlie rcnmid monsoon 
of 1 92 1 •’ 

Uee'i. .1 more spec iali/a*d summc*iciop tlian anv of 
thci* Use ultivation is,i difhc ult art.asit canonlv heeiowii 
iiiich*! sp(*cial conditions Tempc*i<ituie must averaep at 
least 7(C K cliirine the sixtli month of eiowth, and duime 
most of that peiiod tlie watei supph must be under roiuplete 
contiol In the Punjab these conditions are onh reprcxliiced 
m the montane and submontane stream-irrigated areas, and 
m the he ivy hilf watnloi^f^ed soils of the iiver beds or diam- 
-age channels m the plains ‘ Land under rice seems to be 

‘ jdw'ir 

* b I ]ni 

® being thon deiioininateHl ihdi i 

* njamopn'i p'^oraltouici 

" P \ H, i07 , Uazelleer, CM) , Hoberh, 148-54. 

* See Appendix XXI 

^ Oryza ei/pvt (vernatulai dhun) 
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ablo to manure itself provided the supply of water is ade- 
quate Unlike most other ceieals, larfie \ields aie piodueed 
by the same land vcai after veai without the addition of aiu 
nitrojicnous manure In spite of eontmuous troppin^ no 
diminution in feitilitv seems to be takinji place the f>;ains 
and losses of nitrogen appear to balance eath other More 
impoitant than the nitrogen supph is the question of diain- 
age The maintenance of sufficient peime<ibibt\ in rue 
soils so as to allow of a slow stream of aeiated water fiom 
the suiface to the roots is an impoitant mattei Kue, 
while oieupving 10 pei ( ent of the ni't (lopped aiea of 
food-grains in India isrelatneK unimpoitant in the Punjab 
where the area ne\ei exieeds a million aiies oi a little o\ei 
1 pel cent of the nee ai le.iue ot India ^ 

Adequate watei is also neiessaix for siigaicaiie a 

ciop impoitant on .mould of its possibili- 
Sugeuant' ‘ i i 4 . ii 4 

ties in a countn whuh still inqioits siigai 

from Java rather than foi its sm.ill Piinjal) a< ri'age of 
undei half a million aiies The ])iopoition which sngai- 
cane bears to the total aiea of i ro[)s m the Puniab is inualh 
rather less than 1 ] per < ent 'Nom* the less tin* ( rop has an 
importance greatei than that mdi(<itedb\ these hguii's Foi 
the value of the retuin pei am* is hitih in rompaiison with 
that from mo-.t ciops in the Pvovinie and moiiM.ve,, the 
amounts of labour, manure, and water whirli go to the 
production of an aire of sugarcane are se\eral times e.catei 
than +he amounts e\pended in the pnalintion of an acre of 
most other ( lops 

Of the Indian sugarcane p.odiuing pnoimes thr 
Punjab stands second to the United Provinces alone The 
area annually under this crop is rathei less than half a mil- 
lion acres — which represents sonielH per cent of the total 
area under sugarcane in British India It is generally con- 
sidered to be one of the best paying crops which the average 
cultivator can grow on irrigated land, and its area is only 
limited by the amount of water available for inigatioii. 

^ PAR, 506, Rohert'i, 118-20, Dulsmi 215, Indian Agrirnlture 
39-40 
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*So f.ir as wat»‘r u'quiiemcJitrt aie coiiccriK'd, it makes greater 
demands than any other crop, ie<iuiring duiing its growth (m 
distruts of light lamfall) some 12 to IT) iiiigations as against 
four for wlie.it and live to eight for < otton In the Canal 
Colonies of tlie Punjab, the average adtivatoi puts one acre 
pel sijuaie (of about 2.3 .uTes) of his lainl under suganane 
From tins aie.i he e\(*ntuallv gets about .30 to "iO maunds of 
(Hide ^ sugar, wliah is the foim in wliuh he nsiialh dis 
poses ol this ( rop J3ut with bettei vaiieties of i ane which 
cont.im a highi'i [leri eut.ige of juu e, v leldsof 80 to 00 maunds 
ot ( Hide sugar are being obtained on lairh good lands 2 

In the Punjab the sug.ircane cioj) is planted in ^lan h 
.ind it is h<irv(‘sted in the w inter, fiorn December to Fob- 
iuar\ 01 earlv 31<ii<h The crop thus a< tuallv occupies the 
land foi <ilmost ex.ic tl\ a mmi but toi practical puiposes 
it must be legardcal as oi c up\ ing the* land for upw'ards of 
lifteen months Foi the >oil must be paiticularh thoioughl) 
oic'paied foi c <inc‘, and moic*o\ei aften the can»‘ is iiar\c‘sted 
tiie soil secMus to be lett in \cm\ poor tilth and i‘U( urnbcuc'd 
1)^ the stumps Thus moic* tunc* .ind hdiour is ic'ciuiied to 
piepaic* land ioi (sa\ ) cotton whc'ii sugarcane has been 
giownon it, than whc*n it is < umlieied with the stubble of 
wlie.it, /cn/fc, or Indian cIoNor** Aftei the cane has been 
plantc'd and bc'foie it .ippcMis abo\c* the ground the held is 
hoed this s(‘r\ ing the* double purpo.sc* of impioMinr the 
textuie of the* soil and c onser\ ing the sod mcisture The held 
IS then gone* over again with the clod ciushei ' and, where 
the land is itiigat«*d, is laid out m beds for that puipose 
Wdieie canal water is available these IhmIs are of the roughest 
type* The* land is merely flooded and no attempt is made 
to urigatc b\ fui row's or to use* the wate*r as e'conomicallv 
as possible*, as is the case wdien the land is irrigated fiom a 
well The number of irrigations given varies from eight or 
ten on the Western Jumna Canal, where the rainfall is com- 
paratively good, and the sod letentivo of mositure, to sixteen 

1 (jur 

» PAM, jlO, PAR, (1022-2J), l.K) . PAR, (102124). 187 
P A R , (1924-25), 196 ,AJ I (Nov 1923), 584. 

* Renji 


* sohaga. 
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or eighteen on the Lower Chenab (’anal wheie the lainfall 
IS scdnt\ and the soil relatively div The cultivation after 
the cane has appeared above the ground is conhned to weed- 
ing and hoeing At least foui hoeings and weedings are 
considered necessary and nioie aie fiequenth given After 
the cane has reached a few feet in height it is impossible to 
penetrate into the crop and further cultivation ( ca;es^ 

The rainfall in the Punjab plains is now^here siifhcient 
foi the giowth of sugarcane and thus this (loji can onl\ 
be giown either under irrigation or where as in th(‘ iivei- 
beds, the underground water icplaces irrig.ition it lan 
onU be grow n prohtabh on land which is at least mod(>rateh 
heaw it is useless to ti\ to uiovv sugaicane on the behest 
soils'^ In tracts which bcvonic' waterlogged oi in whith 
tin* sulisoil water table* rises within a few feet of the* suit.ue. 
only verv interior varieties c>f cane can be giown Tlie use 
of the subsoil water table has thus an important bearuig on 
c‘ane culti\<itions‘^ 

The bulk ot the c.ine grown in the* Fioviiik* bc'longs to 
one ot two v'aneties Alost of the* cane mown foi the juo- 
duction ot sugar is of the vaiietv calh'd lothu while 
that grown for ehc'wing consists mainly ot the* varic'tv 
called panda P<»ida is a thick mec*n cane not unlike* those* 
mown in other parts of the w'orld hat/ia on the otlu'r hand 
IS a thin hbroiis cane not more than halt <in inch thic k The* 
best areas tor the growth of cane arc* m the* south-east ot 
the Province'* Xext aftc*i these come the sulirnontane 
districts*^ It IS onh in sue li parts that an\ \ari('tii*s 
thicki*r than J^atha are grown foi the extraction of sugar 
The Agricultural Department’s farms at (Juidaspui and 
Lyallpui are directing their attention to sc*h*c*ting from good 
types of sugarcane w’hic*h hava* been evolvc'd at (’oimbatoie ' 
those which can be easic*st acc limatised in the* Punjab Two 

' Sntjar, !H 
^ p t R , jia 
^ tSugnr pn 

* in the Rohiak and Kainal di-stint^ 

® i <j , durdaspur and Sialkot 

** PAR, '512 

’’ in the Madras Riesidencv 
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important n(‘w varieties have been thus evolved - Co 20") and 
('<) 221 At the fivallpiir farm Co 223 (jave a maxurmm 
> leld of 90 maunds 1 3 seers of qur per a< le on a I -9th ai re plot 
This was the hijihest yield on the faim Co 2(>5 whnh ha‘- 
topped the list these* for the past two ve<irs ^mv<* a ma\imiim 
Vield ot 88 maunds per acre on the same* are*a The hijihest 
a\e*i,iee V K'ld on an area of I afre*s m 1921-2") was 81 maunds 
from ('o 223 and I 'll maunds fiom tin* loe'al kntha These 
w(*ie on nrieate*d lands But Co h.is also elone* well on 

uniinLiate*!! hinds It has a fiood toot sv st(*m and stand 
dioiiuht vve*ll, and ve*rv haid v\h<‘n npe* is not mm h 

mtt*rf('ied with 1)V amm.ds oi l)v passeis-hv ])i( km^e and 
ehe'wme it ‘ 

These' new vaii(*ties are just l)e*emmnj; to he taken up 
l)\ the* ( ultiv atoi But vaii<*ti(*s sue h .is the*se v u*lelnuz a 
hnehe-i pioportion ot juie e will re*(|une a piojxntionate'lv ;iie*at 
.imoimt of iui'I to (*\ti<iet the* snnai Thi'se* limhei viehlinee 
eaneseannot ind(‘e*el pie>elu( e* sullie ie*nt fue*l foi the e*v a])oia- 
tiem ot then own juiee* Me»ie*e)vei the destine tion as fuel 
of the* laiee mass of fe)liae(* piovieh'el hv the* eiop I*, hi^hlv 
nne“( oneimu as the*se* le*,ive*s e eintaiii .1 l.ne(> j)ait of the* plant 
fe)e)d w hie h the* e le))) h.is ie*mov e*el flemi the* se'd aiiel aie tlu'D*- 
feiie* vahi.ihle* <(s manuie* The*se* dilhe ultie's aie* hcinir met 
1)\ til" \uiie ultin.il l9*paitme*nt w hie h h.is de*'Merne‘d fm n.ie e*- 
wheise simplie itv of ele*si<en I e*nd(*i s t he'm smtahle* feu um' hv 
the* eeldm.uv t lilt IV .itoi , while* the*v enahle both the fuel 
eeuisiimption .Ulel the* time* e*\{)enele'el in e*v .ipoiat tern te) he* 
ledue e*el hv one halt “ 

Inelia is m point of areM the e hief erowi*i of sneaie‘.ine 
in the* woilel (the total area in Ineli.i hennr i.ither less than 21 
million .i(ie*s) anel the* Punjah has the M*eonei l.ireest area 
amon^ the* piov niees But as regards v ie*ld liielui is fai below 
othei ( ountries and the Punjab is smulailv fai below the 
lest of Inelia Thus the Yield of eaiie in Java anel the Sand- 
wit h Islands IS saiel to be ovei 39 tons pei aeie, and the 
yielels of rehnetl sugar about 3\ ami 8 tons lespectivelv In 
1 IF 1 (l'U4 ')). 191) 2 F i A' riM_M-4) 188 
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Bombay and Madras the yield of raw sugar ^ pei atie is 
generally estimated at between 21 and 3 tons pei acre The 
ofticial estimates foi the Punjab aie not geiierallv much o\ei 
f of a ton of raw sugar , and eertaniK' 1 ton pel acre is an 
average good crop in most paits of the Province “ Tlie 
intensive cultivation necessaiv if highei \ lelcls aie to he 
obtained will only be fortlu ommg if sug.ir lelineries, com- 
manding larg(»r areas of cane, are in a position to I'xtiact a 
higher proportion of siigai fiom the cane than the primitive 
mill now used, and thus to pav the giovNci moie tlian he gets 
now ^ 

The necessity foi an adequate suppK ol law cotton, 
and mole p<iiti( ulailv' staple cotton, is ont‘ 
wliicdi IS exercising the minds of cotton m.inu- 
factuieis thioughout the world and paiticulaih in 
Lancashire, whose prosperitc mav be said to he' built on 
cotton 

For over a centuiv Lancashiic* h.is ic'lied in.iinK iijicm 
the United States of Amc^riea foi her r.iw cotton and this 
soure.e of supply is not onlv dimmishing Init ac tually threatens 
to dry up within a calculable period of time This is dm' 
both to a diminished Vmericanciop .uicl <in incrc'asc'd Anii‘- 
iican mill consumption American production of law cotton 
reached its maximum expansion in l‘)iJ-12 whem th<‘ ciop 
exceeded 16 million bales, ■* since then the- ciop has ste.idilv 
contracted owing to the depredations of thc> boll-wee\il and 
now it is anticipated that the ciop will not again c xc ec'd 12 
million bales \t the bc'ginning of the twentieth c c nturc 
home consumption in the Unitc*cl States of \m<‘ric a anioiintc'd 
to only 36 pen cent of the crop of f million bale's To-cla\ it 
has reached 33 per cent or million bale^ bancashiie 
business men must, therefore, look to other helds for tin* suppl> 
of raw cotton, and strenuous effoits have been made to foster 
development within the Fimpire The most promising c oun- 
tries appear to be the Sudan, Nigeiia <ind India ^ With 
^ 'jur ^ P \ U , 

^ PA R , .j11 , Kuilimjp T P TO — 10 , h(fitinije 184 92 
Aqrif tilti're, 40 I. 

* of TOO lbs , the Indian bale is only 401 ) lbs 
' A J I (Sept 1924) 473-4 
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the exception of the north-east, cotton is produced in moKt 
parts of India, but it is chiefly fj;iown in the western half of 
the country The area under cotton cultivation is onlv 
about onc-third less than that m the United States of 
America, yet owing to the low yields that are obtained, the 
Clop IS only one-third as large as the Uniterl States crop. 
Between 1912 and 1921 the average area under cotton was 
22 million acres, the average crop was 1 1 million bales ^ 
while the average yield per acre was only HI \ lbs of lint, as 
compared w ith a \ leld of 1 79 lbs of lint pei ai re in the United 
States for the same period In the post-War boom of 1919 
th(‘ Indian < lop roso to “i] million bales grown on 2i \ million 
acres, with an average \ leld of 99 lbs pei acie , but with 
tlie lestoiation of moie normal conditions the crop fell to 
million bales in 1922 and 1921 ^ 

The problem of growing moie cotton m India is tcmIK 
an economic one*, foi it conies into compchition with seveial 
common Indian ctops and its moie c'xtcmsive cmltivation 
is dependent ujion its lelative value as compared with 
theirs ^ III the Punjab cotton is grown whenever in igatioii 
is possible ex(c>pting m the montane and submontane areas 
Four-fifths of the ciop is normallv irrigatcsl, and it ih onl\ 
in the extieme south-cMst of the Piovincc' tliat a moderate 
Meld IS some-times obtained without iirigation The season 
m the Punjab is much shortei than in othc-r jirovinces on 
ac count of the c-old weather, and unless the ciop is sown eaih 
witli the help of iiiigation watcu it can never yield well 
The best \ ic-lds arc- obtamc-d m the south-c-ast and in the 
westein Canal Colonies Cotton c an be grow n on anv class 
of soil, e\cc‘pting the ver\ lightest It is a crop which gives 
a good return if grown on manuic-d land It is ver) seldom 
manured directly but is often grown on land which has 
received a heavy dressing of farmyard m.inuie for some- 
previous ciop * Irrigated cotton is usuallv sown m April 
and 111 the south-west of the Province sowing continues up 
to the end of June Umrngated cotton is sown at the end of 


1 of 4<)0 lb'< 

* fohnwu, S9. 


* Johnson, 80 
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June The seed is either scattered or diopped hv hand 
behind the plough For American cotton in the Canal 
Colonies, sowing in lines has been intioduced and this practice 
IS gaining in favour, the land being hrst levelled and ploughed, 
the best growers ploughing two or tliiee tunes Subse- 
quently it receives little cultivation, but two oi three months 
subsequent to sowing, the native ploinrh is lun throimh the 
crop, a process which doubtless destiovs w'ceds, but often 
(especially in broadcasted (otton), some cotton jilants as 
well The beneficial effei ts of hanowiim the vounv (lop 
are beginning to be <ip[)re( lated 

As the aiea undiu cotton is small as < omparcd w ith 
that undei other crops, cotton seldom follows cotton in 
the rotation, but is plantcal aftei lapc*. mai/c' gi.iin, 

sugarcane, or wheat It is, however c'onsidc'red undesirable foi,^ 
cotton to follow whcvit. as sufficient time is not availahle 
between the crops to allow' of proper land piepaiation prioi 
to cotton sowing Cotton pickinu liegins in Septembei and 
from five to seven pickings are usuallv made' Th<‘ picking of 
American cotton continues until Decemliei It i.s usiialh 
done by women or children who are geneialK paid m kind, 
and the cost works out at about |0 per emit of the crop The 
average yield varies from 80 lbs of lint pei acK* on iinirrigated 
land to 100 lbs on land undcT iiiigation \\ itli the e\< eption 
of Madras and the Central Provinces this is the lowest \ add 
of any Province in India Much good could he doin' in im- 
proving the yield weie the cotton planted in lows, so as to 
allow mtercultuie ^ m bedween 

Assuming an all-ioiind average yield for the Prov nice of 
about five mauncls of seed cotton” pei acre, which, when 
ginnpd, will yield about cme-thiid of lint oi fibie and two- 
thirds of seed, the total yield on the pro-VVhii average area 
comes to about 71 million mauncls of kapas or 2] million 
maunds of lint (equivalent to ] million bales) ^ I92G 
this had risen to ^ million bales But it must be re- 
membered that the whole of this amount does not reach the 
^ Johnson f 114 * kapm ® of 400 lbs 
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^jinning factories, for the total amount kept for fiinning and 
spinning by hand in the villages is very large, though it tends 
to decrease The average so used is estimated at 100,000 
bales , but thi' amount withheld from tlie general market 
varies very greatlv from year to year according to the fluctua- 
tions in the prices of cotton and also of piece-goods ^ 

There are tv\o mam (lasses of cotton in the Punjab* 
tin* indigenous country ^ (otton winch is itself 
kh niixture of \arieties, and the American whu h 
Punjab IS a ( omparativ(‘lv recent introduction These 

varieties are v(‘ry different m appearance, the 
American being a bushy plant, whilst the (oiintry cotton 
plant IS tall and slender * Punjab \merican cotton is 
probably deriviMl from <i general distribution of American 
seed that took place in PK)!, the seed of which became hope- 
lessly mixed with that of the native varieties An improv^ed 
variety of this type has bemidev’cloped as the result of careful 
sel(>(tion at Lv allpur Agriculture Collc'gc It is distinguish- 
ed as 4 F Distribution of its sc>ed was commenced in 19n 
and it IS lapidlv rc^ydac ing the original tv pe The length of 
the staple of 1 F' is fully I inch It demands better cultivation 
than is necessary for countiv cotton but piovided sod and 
watei ( onditions are satisfactory it competes favourably 
with the latter Two latcu developments F’ and 289 F' 
aie giving more satisfactory lesults in ceitain localities As 
American cotton reepures a longei urowinu season than the 
indigenous varieties it is all grown undei irrigation, and 
mainlv m the west(*rii pait of the Piovince If Ameiican 
cotton only yields at the same rate as country cotton and 
bells at a premium of Rs 3 pel maund owing to its 
supenoi (jiiality it giy^es the grower an extra profit of 
Rs 18 per acre It could probably be adv antageoiisK 
cultivated under well irrigation in the eastern Punjab, wlieie 
the rainfall is heay ler, as it stands heavy lainfall better than 
country cotton Throughout the Province except in small 
tracts 111 western districts, the piedommatmg countiy 
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cotton IS a yellow flowered type, ^ which has a staple df ^ to 
\ inch Nearly every field of country cotton contains at least 
four varieties In the important cotton-growing areas in 
the south-east, the old-established country varieties are still 
retained Of these, investigations have demonstrated the 
superiority of a white flowered type " as regards lint percent- 
age ® From this the Agricultural Department has evolved 
a type which yields a lint percentage of 37 as compared with 
the 33 to 34 per cent yielded by the local variet\ It is also 
a heavier cropper and has given as much as 1,476 lbs of seed 
cotton per acre m the hands of the farmers Various othei 
typet have been isolated and selected from the mixture ot 
indigenous varieties ^ 

The cotton acreage has risen from ] million aoies in 'i 
to 2} million acres in 1925 The aiea has fluctuated vitli 
the price of cotton, rising to 2 million acres in the post-War 
boom and reacting with the subse<|uent fall in prices Siiu v 
1922, however, the rise has been steadv, and is almost entucK 
due to the increased demand foi the new varieties of Punjab 
American cotton Nearly half the acreage, and mori' than 
half the value, of the cotton giown is now undiu Jhinjrib- 
American cotton , and cotton now stands detiiuteU as the 
most important crop in the Province after w^heat If tlu' 
artificial premium now put on winter irrigation weie 
removed and some of the water which now flows uselesslv 
down to the sea m the summer were available, cotton might 
scon rival even wheat for the position of the premier ( roj) 
of the Province ^ 

Cotton often follows torm,^ a late summer oilseed of 
0 I eds growing importance m the Canal Colonies both 
for export and local oil extraction. The oil- 
cake IS valued as a cattle food, while the oil is used for 

^ Oossypium indicitm 

* Gossypium neqlectum 

® le , the percentage of lint obtained after ginning to the total seed 
cotton (kapas) before. 

* Johnson, 112-4 

s PA (1922-3), 123 5 

P AE (1923-4), 182 4 
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cooking in India, and in Kurope finds a variety of uses, one 
of which IS as a substitute for olive oil It is sown early in 
►September or even sometimes at the end of August, and is 
hence known as a late summer ^ crop 

It ripens m January, and is rareK grown for fodder, in 
contrast to the other important oilseed rape, ^ which ripens 
m March, and is a definitely winter crop, mostly grown on 
umrrigaged land, and mixed with gram, harlev oi wheat 
being sown at the same time Rape is also used as vege- 
table 3 Vnoth(‘r oilseed UiiatnDa^ is grown fairly exten- 
sivelv in dry tracts, but mustard^ is rare m the Punjab.® 
Highly minurv'd land neir villiges grows turnips, cai- 
^ ^ rots, and similar proiluce " Such loots are in- 

creasing b\ importame as fodder for cattle, but 
the demand for green v(*getables as a food for man is limited 
though incri'asing More important as an aiticle of food is the 
potato, whidi will pioduce between twice and thiice as much 
food jiei ,i( re })ei < rop as wheat ” ffeiman\ was the first 
to grasp tin* importance of tins fait foi <i nation w’hose area 
of food-siipph might be limited m wai She leplacerl most 
of hei wheat b\ potatoes so that tin* gioss weight of hei 
potatoi's was twice that of all other crops jnit together, 
and it was the potato nioie than am other single fact that 
enabled her to tide over the difhc'ult period before the Tieaty 
of Brest hitovsk^ threw opcm to luu the granaries of the 
Ukraine The* lesson is being biought home to the small- 
holdcMsof the c oiigest(‘d submont.ine districts of the Punjab 
who can cml\ hope to cmiu a lixelihood bv the substitution 
for wdieat of intensive crops, and paiticularly tlie prohtable 
potato, the' aiea undcu which is increasing, especially m the 
lulls and on well- irrigated laud near large towns 

‘ Z(ud khinf 

^ hnitsiat c'inipf>trii \ar, tj/tiiimi veinatuliif surmn 
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The potato is principally a warden crop in the Punjab. 
In the plains generally two crops of potatoes are taken in 
one year on the sime land The tir^t crop is sown in the 
month of Septembei and haree .ted m the month of Decem- 
ber- January, while the second is sown in Januaiy-February 
and gathered in the month of Ma\ Vfter the second crop 
IS removed the land is either allowed to it'uiain tallow till 
September or put under mai/e for toddei or some othiT 
<juick growing vegetable tiop in the lainv season Potatoes 
are propagated bv vegetative rcprodiu turn and aftei a time 
the tubers lose then \igoui and deter toiate in (]ualit\ and 
yielding capacity To rmiKuly this lejii venation is necessary 
by sexual reproduction A case in point is the pot.ito giovc- 
ing of the Simla Hill States Since their first intiodiK tion 
about forty years back potatoes have been piopag.ited tlit>re 
from tubers year aftei yeai The le.iult is that they have 
deteriorated and then cropping and dis(*ase resisting powers 
have been much leduced To ri'place these potatoes the 
Agricultural Department some few years back mtioduced 
some varieties of Scotch potatoes whidi had been laist^l tiom 
seeds comparatively recently Th(‘ results so tai li.ue bemi 
very promising and there is a great demand toi the newly 
introduced varieties for seed (’omparative tests shewu'd 
that Scotch potatoes grown in the Simla hilb gav»‘ Ps K 0 
more per acre than the old local nineties, in spite of the facA 
that very heavy rams during the ripening peiiod had lotted 
a considerable portion of the tuliers ^ 

Investigations are also being made into the ciuestinn of 
P ^ improving indigenous methods of fruit culture 

With better methods of groyving and market- 
ing the Punjab should take a leading place in the world’s 
production of citrus ^ fruits which are particularly suited 
to dry climates such as that of the Punjab oi California, 
while the submontane regions are ideal for mangoes and figs, 
and plaintains, pomegranates, plums and peaches can be 

>■ Roberts, 177-9 ,P A R, (1023-4), 189 

* A genus of rutaceae including oranges, lemons and limes 
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^frown in various parts of the Province, ^ and in the south- 
west the (late palm flourishes. Plantains grow well in many 
parts of the Punjab and m some places where transport 
facilities are poor, they grow almost wild and fruit abund- 
antly It IS probabh' that the difficulty of their mar- 
keting might 1 )(‘ overiome by drying the edible part of the 
flints, packing it in lioxes or tins and selling it in the dried 
foim The rase wants investigation All over the Province 
similar pioblerns aiise which might be solved if attention 
could 1)C‘ clc'Voted to them “ 

V jiartic ularlv popular tiuit is the melon ® There are a 
very large number of vaiicdic's and foims and some districts'' 
are famous foi tli(‘ (|ualit\ of the melons giowm there It is 
grown on the sandv banks of Indian livers, and also as a 
(iiltivatc'd field cioj) both iiiigated and uninigated It is 
sown 111 Feliriiai} and .March and iipens in 3 Ia\ and June 
The' seed Mte is about two seers pel ac rc' and the' sec'd is sown 
liroadcast In the colonies it is oftem grown with cotton 
the lic'ld being inanuic'd beforehand The fruit is much 
ajipieciated duiing the cMilv hot wcMtlmr months If a 
suitiible marked is at hand the ciop is a vc>rv paying one 
and often gives a gioss retiiin of Hs to IdC per acre 

In spite of then possibilities for fiuit growing, the sub- 
montane tracts aie still mainly devoted to the cheapest form 
of millets, bc'caiise millets were the customary things to grow 
before the gieat Canal Colonies ensuiod a ic'giilar supplv of 
wheat and lailwav s were constructed to distribute it This 
utili/ation of land for ciops otheu than those' which would 
prove* most piolit.ible is a most e.vpensive luxury for the Pro- 
vmce Higliei up in the hills a number of fruit farms have 
been at work for seveial jears Most of these w'cre started 
by Europeans, who no doubt found the climate of the hills 
more congenial than that of the plains These farms are 
situated chiefly m the distant Kulu Valley and Simla hills. 

> P -1 (11)21-4) I8y,.i rj/ ,272 

^ ACM, 212.] 

^ Ciiaimf^ Mi’lo veinaiiilai ilAeirliuza 
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Apples, pears, poaches and other fruits, most suitable to a 
temperate climate, have been imported from various countries 
by the owners of the farms, and some excellent specimens of 
fruit now find their way mto the Simla and other markets 
This proves that excellent fruit can be grown, and farmed 
at a profit Transport diflficulties, however, have hindered 
development in many cases Fruit from the Kiilu Valle^ , 
for example, has to be carried foi over a hundred miles b} 
road down through the Kangra Valle\ to the railway station 
at Pathankot but, in spite of this, there is a considerabli' 
trade of the more easil\ tianspoi table fruit from that \alle\ 
The opening of the Kangra Valiev Kailway has given a gn-at 
stimulus to fruit fanning in these pait ^ improved trans- 
poit will also fadlitate tin* canning of siuh fruit as cannot 
be immediately disposed of, tlu‘ cost of which has liitheito 
been prohibitu (> ow mg to the cost of tiansporting to the fruit 
gardens the tin recjuired foi canning The lack of entiu- 
pnse which has hitherto limited the boundh'ss possilnlities 
of the Kangra district is most evident in Dharmsala whitlim 
California peaches are brought in tins round half a hi'ini- 
sphere and a hundred miles from the lailroad, thoiiuh the 
climate of Dharmsala is pie-eminentl> suited to the giowing 
of such fruit In the development of intensivi' agricult me 
of this type lies the chief hope for the future of agricultuie 
m the small holdings which abound in the congested dis- 
tricts of the Central Punjab The large towns in the neighbour- 
hood provide a convenient market Hut intensive agri- 
culture will only be prosperous m the hills when commuin 
cations are sufficiently developed to allow of the pioduce 
being marketed at remunerative rates ^ 

There are over J million acres of land now under orchards 
and garden crops in the Punjab and this area is increasing 
AH over the Punjab new gardens ar<‘ being laid out and 
improvements are taking place m many others There is 
also an increasing demand from the public for advice and 
assistance from the Agricultural Department as regards 
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fruit and vejicdable culture This is connected with the rise in 
the standard of livinfr which has taken place among the 
people, the improvements in transport facilities whuh have 
greatly extended the distance from which garden produce can 
be brought to market, and the increasing number of people 
who are awakening to the possibilities of fiiiit and vegetable 
gardening In view of the value of this produce to the health 
of the people as well as to the finances of the Province fruit and 
vegetable culture merits much more attention than it ha^* 
roceiv'ed ^ 

3 Beasts 

Tli.it our o\<*n nia\ be strong to laboui 
That there be no deea\ 

P<<altn cxlix II 

Foites ei<‘antui tortibus et bonis 
Est in jiiveneis est in eipiis patriini 
Viitus 2 

Horace Odes i\ 1 

With the spread of cultuation the rich varietv ot wild 
animal life that once ( haractensod the Punjab 
" as the rest of India, is gradualK disappearing 

Until the beuiiining of the nineteenth fentur\ both lions and 
tigers afijiear to have been eominon and the Eastern Punjab 
was a favourite hunting ground of the Mogul emperors As 
late as 18J7 lions were sometimes seen within JO ' 
Karnal, wdiile tigers were exceedmgK numerous in its im- 
mediate vieinitv and in tlie neighbourhood of Sirsa and in 
others parts of the Punjab tigers were abundant until past 
the middle of the nineteenth eenturv Lions are now extinct 
and tigers practicallv so, though occasionalh a straggler 
from the Aravalli hills is found m the south-east Punjab, or 
one from the submontane jungles of the United Provinces 
mav cross the border into the Siwaliks below' Simla, whither 
also the wild elephant also occasionallv 3tra\s But the 
» ACM, 272 

* This only from the sturdy and the good that sturdy youths are 
born , in steers, m steeds, appeal the merits of their sires 
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leopartl is still common in the hills and other wild tracts, 
while the wild cat is still more ubiquitous Two kinds of 
bear, the black and the brown, are found m the hills , hvciias 
and wolves ^ are seen m most districts, but are not common , 
jackals and foxes on the other hand abound I bex aie found 
in the lusher Himalayas, and lower down are musk deer, 
barkinpr-deer, and wild goats , in the .Salt llange the 
iirial, a wild sheep, ^ is not uncommon In the east and 
south of the Province antelope^ are plentdiil, they browse 
on the growing crops and the religious simples of the Hindu 
cultivators often \ield to the temptation to sanction then 
slaughter ^ Nilgai, “ ra\ine deer** and hog deal ' are also 
found m places The wild hog, badger, porcupine, and 
hare are found m most parts In the plains tnonkevs ,iie 
confined to the predommantlv Hindu south-east of tin' Pro- 
\ nice, but they abouml in the hills, wheie also the herre gic) 
ape” IS to be found m places The ottei andiivei poipoise 
are found in all the livers, wiiose banks are ottmi lined with 
crocodiles basking in the wu^kome rays of the wmtei sun 
But 111 the summer the intrepid bather, plunging into the i ool 
waters swollen with melting Himalayan snow, must lieware 
of the murderous blunt-nosed variety '•* whose belli i'' often 
hied with the bracelets of women who have too ventuiouslv 
dipped then pitchers in the watei The shaip-no.sed hsh- 
eating ciocodile is however comparatively harmless 

^ One stiHing evening in June I*)14 1 was oulutling <ilone mat 
Itohtak, uhen I saw two wohts in ■<ingk hU with thiir tongin s hanging 
out, evidently parched with thirst, in that baking countiy Thev pass'd 
({uitc (lose, Ignoring me, and evidently simply intent on (]U(nchmg their 
thirst 

^ Oils iKjbnei 

^ Black buck or Indian antc'lope, vernacular himii 

* In 1924, when I itvisitcd Sontpat, where I hod b. en Sub IJiv isional 
Officer, 1914 17, the Hindu lat astriculturists (omplaiiu'd that my Indian 
successors never shot bla( k buck, which now devoured the growing wheat 
within sight of the .Sub Divisional Officer’s bungalow 

® ir , blue cow, a deer which m appearance resembles a t ow, and to 
shoot which is therefore forbidden to strict Hindus But the manly Hindu 
Rajputs of Kangra used to come and help me shoot them, another proof 
of the indifference of the Punjab Hindu agrii ulturist to the stricter rules 
of the urban Hindu traditions 

“ rhinkara ’’ parka * langur 

* crocodilus palutriSy vernacular magar 
gavial, vernacular gAcirtyoZ 
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More interesting;, because more visible is the rich bird 
, life of the Province The predatory kites and 

Binh 1 , , , 1 , ■ 1 

hawks abound everywhere, and woe to the 

.small bird which is caught nappini; too near them, and 
cannot spe'^dily hnd .safety in tree or shrub In the treeless 
plains of the snith-west no small bird dare face them, and 
even m Lihore kites and crows will carrv off spoons from the 
out-of-doors tea table, which is left for a moment iinwati hed. 
Crows and dogs and the cowardly vulture are always on the 
alert for the dead and the dying, and the fate of Je/ebel^ 
IS often recalled bv the sight of a .stinking carcase given to 
be meat for dogs and the fowls of the air It is pleasant to 
turn from these carrion feeders to the beautiful c olour.s of the 
blue jay and wood-pc'ckcT, the gloiy of the golden oiiole 
flashing through the trees and the* greem parrots .so well 
( arnoiillaged in the leayes as to be lecogni.sed onh by their 
s( leeching Tamer arc* the jolly nivna “ starling nhich 
makes a deliglitful pet, and the* jungle babblcTs ^ oi se\en 
sisters, .dw.iys seen in gioups of about se\en. giggling and 
goss pmg together like flappers at a fan The sparrow also 
IS common but not so common as in Kngland 

The hot weither is enliyened b\ the \ isit of immense 
flocks of rosy pastors * Less chec'ring are the ear-pieicing 
.shric'ks of the hawk cmckoo ^ and the monotonous tang of the 
copper.sinith which like St Paul’.s Alexander (also a coppei- 
smith) often did me much eyil in the hot weather 

Peafowl are common m the east of the Pi o\ nice', wheic 
lilies based on Hindu .su.sceptilulities .done pre.serve them 
from mascacie b} the unsporting .sportsman, to whom tho> 
fall an easy piey ^ Far better sport is afforded by the 

^ 11 Kiiijis i\ .3(5 
•* iendothre'* tnstis 
^ Craten/piit ainorus 

* Pastor roseus 

® Iherococoyx sp tncrioideti, \ornacular kotl gtnualb known as 
the liot weather bird 

® Xaiitholaema haenmtocephala 
’’ 11 Timothy iv 14 

* 'fhe past utility of the Hindu lules foi bidding slaughter of sac ted 
annuals may well be admitted even bv those who would now have them 
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flocks of sand-f?rouse ^ which draw the overworked official 
into the pure keen air and brilliant sunshine of a winter in 
the Punjab desert The grey partridge is found everywhere, 
and the black patridge is occasionally met with , in the hills 
the chkor ^ and siit ^ patridges are common, and the 
snow patridge is found at high elevations All the Indian 
pheasants are found m the Himalayas ^ Bush-quail and 
rain-quail are found in the plains and the common grev 
quail comes in hosts at the ripening of the wheat In the 
winter laige numbers of waterfowl vn it the rivers and lakes 
Of duck the most common nre the s(‘aling-vvav bill, pintail, 
mallard, pinkhead, shovellei, teal and goose teal while 
geese, cranes, flamingoes, pelicans, ibises, herons, hitteins, 
and snipe are all also more or less plentiful 

Snakes arc relatively rare in the Piinjal) and arc inainlv 
confined to certain districts ^ The\ are lom- 
j ^nakc", and nionest ill salt\ alkali tracts and m the- 
^ jungles of the south-east and the submontane 

areas About tw'o-thirds of the snakes are harmless, Imt the 
little karait, the cobra, echi'- (ciruiaia ® and Russell’s vipiu 
are deadh Insects unfoitunatel) shew no teiidemv to dis- 
appear White ants attack timbei and garnered giain, 
which IS also much subject to injury from weevils Mos- 
quitoes abound and with sandflies combine to make life a 
burden in the hot season, and house-flies swarm, especialh 
towards the beginning and end of winter Scorpions and 
centip(*des are numerous but not much schui The lioiuw -bee 
hornet and wasp are common, and tin* hre-flv's flashing 
light IS to be seen wherever there is irrigation ' 

1 Imperial painted pallas, and pintail 
^ Caccabii chvkor 
® Ammopfrdix bonhumi 

* Including the argus, the gorgeous moual, koklua, rhir and whitt 
crested pheasant 

® 1 ha^e only seen about 20 snakes during the 21 years I have lx cn 
in India, and of these half weie in Anibala ivhtic I staved only tuo years 
in all 

® Kappa 
’ Gazetteer, 111. 
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Wild animals may afford sport, and occasionally food 
to the hunter , more frequently the husband- 
man suffers from their depredations But it 
IS with tame animals that the economist is mainly concerned 
From the earliest times the ox has furnished mechanical 
power to the cultivator, and the Hindu prohibition of kine- 
killinj^ jiave a reli{»ious sanction to the economic necessity 
of preserving cattle from the destructive instincts of early 
times 1 Till quite recently, livestock constituted by far 
the most important form of movable capital To this 
the kindred origin of the words ‘ capital” and ‘lattle 
bears testimony, ^ and in backward parts of the Punjab to-dav 
the money-lender advances monej on then security, his lack 
of dis( iimmation between good stock and bad encouraging 
th(' boirower to accumulate (juantity rather than cpiahty 
in his herds ^ Quantitv lathei than the (juality is m fact 
the distinguishing featuie of the cattle population of India in 
irener.il and of the Puniab m partn ulai The quantitv of 
the Punjab cattle may be seen from the following table — 


( MlUlnli 


•<) 


Ycai 

('ows 

C'ow 

bulla 

lOC'S 

Bulls 
Bui 
lo( ks 

1 

Male 1 

bulTa ,\oung 
IO( 'tO< k * 

1 otal Mu c p 
cattle 

1 

1 (loits 

i 

10114 

1 0 

1 0 

4 1 

b 1 7 

1 i 1 4 1 

„ 

1 

IMit'l 

.14 


» 2 

b ' 18 

14 2 4 6, 

4 2 

1014 

1 7 

1 b 

4 b 

b 1 4 0 

1 -) .5 1 4 7 1 

' 1 

4 4 

1020 

1 1 0 

2 7 

4 .1 

>1 3 8 

14 3 ! 4 0 1 

3 1 

lO-M 

10 

2 0 

4 j 

) 4 0 

14 U I 4 1, 

4 3 


1 L F /{ , U 

® Marshall, bill , itUtm Smith T, 4 

® This was tho <.\planatiun given nn for the large herds of worthless 
cattle in Karnal 

* Young stock nwans cattle le-s than two \ears old. 
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The figures do not justify any pessimism as to the num- 
ber of the cattle population The increase between 1904 
and 1911 coincides with the increased demand for milking 
and plough cattle created bv the development of the Canal 
Colonies The check in 1920 was due to a series of bad 
seasons, combined with large exports for militaiy pin poses 
The increased demand for milk led to a stead v increase in 
the number of cow-buffaloes, an increase which continued 
even during the unfavourable conditions preceding 1920 
The diminution in the number of bullocks m 1920 was almost 
negligible and 1923 brought them well up to neai the 1914 
maximum The diminution in the number of coiv> might 
appear serious but then* is no leason to suppose the numbeis 
insufficient for bleeding bullocks for the plough Then 
value as milk producers is at present onK secondarv and 
the increase m the number of ( o\v-buffaloes would seem to 
secure the milk siippK There would be no causi' foi alarm 
as to the ([uautit\ ot tattle if it toiild be assumed that the 
([ualitv was up to the standard r(‘(|Uired ^ 


But this IS a large assumption The gradual <td\aiice 
Quality not caiial iiiigatioii into th(‘ grazing grounds ot 

quantitt ri the best br.'ediiig toi ks the draining awa\ 
of the best cows and cow-buffaloes to piocide 
milk for the towns, while inferior animals ,iie left to tariv on 
tlu* breed the existence of large numbeis of half-staived 
cittle, wdiich compete successfully with the more useful 
animals for the ever diminiohing supply of availalile foddei , 
the tact that cattle breeding is not a (omniercial proposition 
eithei attuallv, and still less when compared with th(' huge 
prohts to be obtained from agriculture in the stmt sense of 
the word all these causes have combined to produce this 
deteiioration It is indeed a matter of common observation 
that a large number of the cows m existence are neither 
good milkers nor good breeders and that a large number 
of bullocks are not efficient ploughers. They exist simply 


1 Punjab Cattle C< nbus (1923), 4 , Qh rki , \ , ,4 C' il/ , 254 , A Jl 
(Sept l')22),480 92 
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in \irtup of fho froo <fra/itij' which is available It vsould not 
pay to provide them with e\pensi\<‘ fodder, so thf“v remain 
half-starved It would not pay to incur trouble nr expense on 
the breedinij of such starvelin<rs, so they are allowed to breed 
piomiscuously ‘ The and ^raiCiii'i "rounds on which the\ 
feed resemble ‘ tin* largeness of the open commons of 
media'val Kurland " on which “ lean animals Inhered out a 
me,i<ire life 

The w'liole (juestion of cattle mottalit\ craves attention 
Tilt' total {lojiulation of hoviiics and ecpimes to"ctlier in the 
Punj.ib amounts to some* J5l millions and the deaths amoii" 
thcMii must <imount to not less th.ui I \ million annualK A'' 
the lepoitc'd c‘ausc‘s of dcMth aimualK account fni undcu 
it IS ( Icsir that little is known of the real causes ot 
cattle moitahtv It s<*ems piohahh* that the cattle pojuil.t- 
tion is too lai"(‘ for the .unouiit of lodder available*, and tint 
a lai "t* mitul)(‘i die of vv<*aknc*ss I'lidei sue h c ondit ions "ond 
milkiii" and dr,iU'_dit sti.ims aie eliminated and a famine- 
lesi'.tiii" luc'cd IS develc)j)ed ’ \ seveit' drain is in this 

wav iiufiosed on tin* sh'iich r foddc'i n >oiii(es of tin* count? v 
Kijiidc'mu s of disc'ase ,ind tin* a' ute shcuta"e of focldei vvhieh 
follows a buliiie of the* lains aiethc'onlv f<ic tois vv Iik hopc'iate 
to k(‘i‘p tin* bov me population vv ithm hounds Xo siitbc lent 
(‘V ess ot toddcM is produced lu "ood vc'als and it. Inilkv 
n.itiiie would pre\c*nt tin* impoitation of apprc'ciahlt* supplies 
even wen* ev.tein<il soiiic (‘s available* Famine tlieiefeii. 
m the case* of e attic ie‘,)iocluc cs the conditions vvliie li foiine'ilv 
existe-el in the case of human beimis when the means ol 
transport eliel not exist The heabts die m lumehe'eb anei 
those* that siuvivc* are* lendereel msuttuient as woikeis toi 
.some* time to e ome ■* Heme the diffuiiltv of peisuaelui" 
the c attle owner that it pa\ s to keep a "ood latliei than bad 
animal The Punjab peasant is still fai Irom eonvmce'd ot 
thi.s ow’in^ to the mortalitv from c*onta"ioiis duseases and 

* Puiijivh Cattle CVnsus (l'>2p , Ki<ilntqt 4 P,112 

^ Marshall, 4(1 

* r .4 li , Tm.-, 

* igrtritlliiral Prachcc 268 
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from starvation Veterinary knowledfie can assist to pre- 
vent disease but famine can only be avoided if nieasuies are 
taken to store fodder against seasons of droiiglit But here 
a^aun the difficulty arises that the expense of storing foddei 
IS greater than the animals are woith Fewer animals of 
better quality, though costing no moie to feed, would give the 
same amount of draught power and ot milk A restriction 
of numbers together with foddei storage must therefore 
precede any general improvement of bri'cd ^ 


The difficulty of maintaining an adeipiate and ( onstant 
Ihefoddtr of foddei mav be illustrated from tin 

question m ( oiiditioiis obtaining in the H.iriana tiacl of the 
Hanana soutli-east, which has given its name to oiu' of 

the finest and most famous breeds of Punjab (attic A 
good season in the Hanana distrii ts pioduces millets pulses 
and grass m such quantities that \\t‘re the straw pioperlv 
stacked and preserv(‘d, nothing shoit of a two-} ears famine of 
the worst type could rc'dme the foddei supplv below the 
lequirements of all tlie catth* woith piesiu \ mg Unfortu- 
nately the crop is neglected .iltogether and tlie millet straw 
even when carefully cut and collected and not allowed to 
stand in the field, is only .stac keel in exception.il cases Most 
of the fodder is .sold, chiefly for the Delhi market, and any 
stacks remaining m the villages will be found to belong to 
local shopkeepers- w-ho are prepared to hold them till the 
opportunity of reaping famine prues piesents itself E\en 
the excellent and copious grass, which follows a good monsoon, 
IS u.seless, unle.ss cut at the proper time, which unfortunately 
coincides with the autumn harvest and the annual epidemic 
of fever Consecpiently the difhcultv of stacking grass on 
a large scale seems almo.st insurmountabh' 

Certainly much might be done in many parts to make 
Pasture better use of the existing fodder suply , but 

that m it.se]f would not .suffice The people 
must adapt themselves to the new conditions and realize the 
imperative nece.ssity for growing fodder crops ^ The old 


Qmrke 2, 5 , A V M , 
Dairying, 28 


bania 

Keulinge, 123 
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gra/iiiff aroas ar»i largely (ii8.\ppeanng as the result of the 
extension of cultivation, mainly due to canal irrigation hut 
also noticeable in tracts irrigated by wells or depending on 
rainfall alone 


The following figures 

are sugge-stive 

— 


Diatru t or < ountrj 

'1 ofal Cat- 
tit (1021) 
Millions 

(lia/ing 

ana 

(culturabk* 
but not 
culti\atfd) 
Million 
at rt s 

Xiitnbi r of 
r 

JH r ,\i It 

Hissai (diatuct) 

i 

40 

1 

■*1 

1 1 2 

Rottak (diatnct) 

V7 

1 17 1 { 1 

Kama! (distrut) 

70 

! 

1 M 

.Tnlluiulur (dwtru t ) 

4K 

i 12 

1 40 

Siialkot (dwlrut) 

■>4 

i 

2 0 

I’unjab 

r> 1 

t 17 4 

0 0 

I'nitf'il l’ro\ iiK < s 


I 

2 1 

Kngland 



1 i 


On the whole the Punjal) apptMrs much better oft than 
the United Provinces, though much of the grazing area of 
the I’linjab has little value as pasture except after rain But 
in congested districts like Jullundur the fodder (juestion 
isalreadv acute, a fact which appeals onlv too clearl\ when 
the tigures are conijiaied with tlio.se of England and the 
quality of English grazing is compared with that of such 
distiicts on the average all the veai round. It is onI\ bv 
the encouragement of fodder crops that the effects of the 
continual restriction of grazing can be combated The real 
problem ari.ses m May and June when all grazing grounds 
dry up Even at their best, hoccever, these grazing grounds 
are parched tracts covered vcith coarse and often unnutri- 
tious grass No attempt is made to turn the village common 
lands into fenced-in-paddocks of properly cultivated pasture, 
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nor aio they over irrijjated even when canal watei is 
available Evervthin^f is sacrificed to the* immediate 
monev leturn of the commc'rcial ciops and the idea of soiling 
the spare foddc'r crops and grass in the monsoon is still the 
pious aspiiation of pioneers ^ 

Dining the rams theie is an abundance of green foddei 
both m the natural growth of uncultivated 
(loiis ciops such as the gieat millet" 

grown to supply foddei With the cessation of the rams 
and till' coming of the cold weather natui al growth ceases 
and the fodder ciops iipen oft Foddei n now limited to 
the di \ !■ talks of millet and maue and to the chaff ^ ])rodiiced 
from the cold weather cereals, to which must be added the 
wutheu'd grasses of the waste lands Grams and pulses aie 
litth' used as cattle food noi is the use* of (otton seed, even 
m the torm of cake, appreciably adopted On these fod- 
cleis having small nutiient value eked out with such litth 
natuial giazing as is .iv.ulable the* c.ittle hive* to subsist till 
the succeeding lauis bung foith <i ri<*w su])])l\ And this is 
the time wlnui then strength is taved to the utmo'-t wuth the 
wintiu * haivc"-t and summeu ’ ploughmgs This seasoiuil 
alternation ot phmty and tamm<‘ is not calculated to build 
up a robust bodv and the ill-effects aie p.iitic ularlv marked 
in the case of voung stock The introduction of a foddei 
crop to supply green food throughout the 'veai leading up to 
stall feeding is an improvenicmt that recpiires urgent attention 
in anv s< heme aiming at the general improvement of the* liv e- 
stock ot fh(‘ coimtiv The foddc'r crop which will pay best 
IS th.it which w'lll give a return during the hot wa*ather when 
supplies arc* at their lowest until the rams bung on natural 
vegetation again During this .season of intense drought no 
crop will grow without water, and the* watei supply is thcTc*- 
fore the limiting factor Where water is available, as in 

* Brayne, i2, 63, 66 , DatryiiKj, 20 .1 , Caftk C't nsus He port (1023) 17 , 
Afjncullural Practice, 269 

® then known as rAar? 

3 bhusa 

* rabi 

® Iharif 
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the Canal Colonios, tho ^jrowth of lucornois occasionally uiider- 
takfn ^ This is a Icffuminons fmlder crop widclv gro^vn 
in sin, ill plots over most of the Province. It is perennial 
and gives fjoin four to si'ven cuttings per annum The most 
vigoioiiis giowth IS during the rains It is much valued as a 
gK'eii t()dd(M for horsi's, ami is, therefoii*, grown laigelv near 
eantonnnmts and Army Uemount Depots “ (ina/a^ is 
also ,) \(‘i\ useful heavv fodder nop. wdmh often reaches a 
lu'ight of live t(‘et in th<‘ canal tiaits where it i,s generally 
grown mi\ed with gieat millet in various proportions, though 
it IS soni(‘timt‘s giown alone Cattle ndish this greim fodder 
whidi Ii.is ,i high nutritive v.due ^ Tin* indigenous w intei 
foddei Is Indian ( lov el Hut this oiiK gives one (ut and 
IS not neailv sucli .i good dop for th(‘ land as the Kabuli® 
and Kgv jitian ' clovei*s Th(‘se l.vttcu howevei leipi ire more 
watei ,ind tliei(‘ Ks ,i dillii ultv in g(‘ttmg them to produce 
.seed Hut this ddfu ultv is being o\ eti ome and on irrigated 
l.inds thev ,n(‘ slowlv rejilai mg the indigenous Indian clover 
111 juogiessive villagis " Milch too might b(> done* with the 
pi MIC iji.d indigc'iious gi.issc's if moie iiifoi niation wcui' obtain- 
, title ,is to then niltiitive value “ 

Once the- (|uestion of foddei is schtlcsl the nt‘\t csssential 

,, , , to piogiess m cattle bleeding is to ensuie as 

( alt |i (liM I't , , , 

much piotcMtion as po.ssibh* against contagious 

(liseav, so that cattle owners mav not have to suffei the 
expense ot ic'aiiiig anim.ils which will afterward.s fall victims 
to epideiincs Thc> most pievalent cattle diseases aie foot- 
ancl-niouth c lisea.se (which also attacks .shec'p and goats), 
hasmonh.igic septicaemia, imderpest, blackqiiartei and 
anthiav Though foot-and-mouth diseuvso is very common, 
the losses fiom it are .slight, onK 2 or 3 per cent of the cases 

* A<jni iilturfil I'rartuf, lUb. 2b7, 271 

- lioIxrL-,, 172 .i , I /C.« (n0)28‘l 

* ( ifinuojjsi'i pioriilioidi > 

* Ji(>l)irtd, lb") 

‘ Udiiolus panifloru, vunacular ae/yi 

“ Tnfoliinn reinpiniUtt, veinaiular thafUtl 

’ Ji(rs<eni 

^ R„hrrh, 180 2 , .4 li B. (150) , 29-31 hulmn Auncultun, 44 
(150)31 
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bein^ fatal But sopticaemia, with a niortahtv of ptn 
IS very deadly, especially to luiffaloos and durinu the 
rams Rinderpest is common and assumes a virulent form 
in the hills killing 80 or 90 per cent of the animals attai ked 
Sheep, goats and even camels are also subject to this pc^t ^ 
The mortality, however, vanes greatlv m different \eai.s and 
also among different breeds of cattle Cattle impoited tiom 
Europe are notoriously susceptible to rinderpest, and ulien 
they contiact the disease nearly alwa\s suffer from the aiiite 
type and almost invariably succumb The rattle ot the 
Himalayan foot hills are also hiahlv susreptible, though m 
a less degree The tattle living on the plains of Indm <ue, 
on the other hand, relatively resistant, although tin* rlifteient 
breeds and the animals of different localities vary somewh.it 
among themselves in this quality of suseeptibilitt An 
outbreak that would kill off all European tattle would pio- 
bably destroy only thirty per cent or less of Indian ))l<uns 
catth* The explanation of this difference m susr eptilalitr 
would seem to be that the cattle of Europe, and (‘sjiei lalK 
the cattle of western Europe, ha\e for many generation.^ not 
been confronted with the disease, while on the plains ot India 
it IS an ever recurring menace to the evistenro of tlir* sjjk les, 
and with each outbreak it is the more lesmtant r attle that 
survive Hence, m the course of time, it is leasonable to 
assume that the races of cattle repiesented by the oidinai \ 
village cattle of India have been evolved, by a piocess ot 
natural selection, from ancestors that have displayed a i<‘la- 
tively high re.sistance to imderpost, while on the othei hand, 
the existing races of European cattle need not neieswiily 
represent progeny derived from ancestors possessing these 
traits. ^ Their relative immunity to disease is the outstand- 
ing merit of Indian cattle and should render stock-brei ding 
a highly profitable indu.stry in India, not only for home con- 
sumption, but also for export to countries such as the Argen- 
tine, where the value of a disease-resistant admixtuie would 
be fully appreciated 

1 Oazet'eer, 64. 

^ A JI (Nov. 1925) 430. 
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Iti India, wlioro the bullock is the draught animal m 
('.ittl.' l)rc<'<J. f*ommon use, and where milk products are 
i'i>: common articles m the dietary of the people, 

tli<' (‘voliition of a goo<l breed of cattle is of the utmost im- 
poitance Poor draught cattle mean bad c ultivation , bad 
iulti\ation means poor outturns of gram for the cultivator 
and of l()dd(“i for his cattle , this again means an impoverish- 
ed Miltuatoi and w(*ak and therefore, inefhcient draught 
biillcx Ivs How to break tins vicious cm le is one of the most 
dithcnlt [iroblems facing the scientific investigator into 
Indian tainiing metliods to-da\ for the* standard of cultna- 
tion ])Ossil)lc islaigcdv dependent on thc“ <jualit\ of the draught 
bulloc ks a\ail<d)le and the introduction of improved imple- 
ments on a large scab* depends on tlu* existence of bullocks 
siiffic lentK stioiig to work them 

Tilt' position bowevei, is b\ no means hopeless Cattle 
111 India to-da\ art' piobablv but little if at all. mferioi 
to those whith welt' fountl in Knglantl m the middle of the 
('ightt'i'iith ( entun B\ bettt'i bret'tling and fet'ding English 
biei'ds have suite that tune bt'en improved out of all resem- 
blantt' to tilt'll piogenittiis Tilt' improvetl brc'eds evolved 
liave uainetl a woiltl-witle fame, anti Englantl has become 
tilt' woilil s principal stutl-farm ^ The brst step, therefore, 
to !)(' taken towards t'stablishing a good breed is to preach 
tht' t ult of the bull In the Punjab the working value of 
a biillot k IS greater than that of a bull, and the breeder maml} 
makes piohts b\ the sale of castrated stock as bullocks. 
Tilt It' is not, therefoie, the viine tendenev to selection and 
cc)nsei|ut'nt improvement of breed ^ Moreover, no amount 
ot good breeding w'lll oveicome the ill-efiects of bad rearing 
and insufhcient feeding so that it is idle to anticipate good 
result, when these essentials aie neglected ^ Even then it 
i.s obviouslv impossible to effect marked improvement m the 
cpialitv ot the cattle of the Province, while large numbers of 
undesiiable males are allowed to run at large among the 
bettei-bied females Fortunately, the popularity of the 

1 A J J , (March 1U24) 168 U 

^ Punjab Cattle Ct'iisuB (192.1) lo 

=* AV M , 261. 
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Italian method of castration has led to a very marked 
expansion of this very important branch of the Vcdermaiv 
Department’s work. The actual operation takes only about 
30 seconds to perform and, as it is bloodless, it is beromin^ 
very popular even amon}i the most orthodox Hindus ^ 

Cattle breeding and cattle disease (ontrol eonnoti' oi- 
The Veterinary Tiului organisation al\\a\s 

Department implies a Government Depaitinent “ In 1S()H 
Lord Mayo, as Viceroy, appointed a Commission to mpoit on 
cattle disease in India and the measures ncd'ssan loi its 
prevention and cure Tiie repoit ot tiie Commission \ainl\ 
recommended a Provincial Wteimaiv Mstalilislmn nt and 
in 1880 the Famine Commission (sent out ftom Kniiland) 
ec[Udl]v v^amlv called attention to tin p.iiloiis state of aeii- 
culture m India ^ Subsc<|uentlv' (m I8<SJ) L<>r(l Haitint!ton ‘ 
then Secretaiv of State urgial that the movU ( oiistitiiti'd 
Depaitinent of Agriculture should give (miIv .ind (anfiil 
attention to the siiliiect of < attle disease It w.is not hovvevei, 
till 1801 that a Civ il Veteimarv Depaitinent was foinied tlie 
duty of combating disease being hovvevi*r siiboi dinated to 
militaiy horse-breeding lecjuiiemcmts Tlie inteiests of the 
civil population, hovvevei supeivencsi in lOdf when tli(> 
Government of India tiansfcired the entiie contiol of iioise 
mule, and donkev breeding in fiftemi selected distiicts of tlie 
Punjab to the Aimv liemoiiiit Department , (onhning the 
work of the Civil Vet(*rmary Department in those distmts 
entiiely to cattle ’ 

Since then the Punjab has led India in Veteiin.iiv woik 
For this purpose it is divided into three Circles, Noith, South 
and Central, each in charge of a Superintendent with a Deputy 
Superintendent under him The subordinate staff numbers 
over two hundred But however great the staff, little head- 

1 r A H, (1921 4 212 ) 

* AVM,2^4 Qiitrke, 2 

® Details as to how this ConimisHion was un umvented b} th< (Jov- 
ernrnent of India are given in L F R , 130 | 

* Afterwards Duke of Devonshire, the man who made Gladstone 
send out the expedition to relieve Gordon at Khaitoum (alas too late'). 

5 PA R, 548 
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wav IS j)ossil)l(' ajiaiBst contcif'ious rlisvast* unless poweis nr*- 
five'll to (ontrol the movements f)t diseased aniniaK and to 
take otlu'r neiessaiy eff(*(tive miMsures for the i ontol of 
outhieaks ^ Recently the Veterm<ir\ Depaitment lias 
( om(‘ to the fore as a Goveinment Departnumt wliuli i> not 
( ontent m(‘rel\ to exist to eret t liuildin^s to i icat» appoint- 
ments, to laisc* s.d.ii i(*s and to write ri'poits It is also in 
( ontac t with lealitic's and lias hei onn iik reasin;fl\ popiil.ii 
with tlie nir.d population as its Ixmefn cut intentions h.ue 
h(‘en yr.idUfdK translated into action Koi a lout: tmn siili- 
oidinate to the* Diicstoi of Au[iic iiltiirc its cmam ijiation he- 
( aim* nec ess.ii \ wlii'ii w ith tlie Hc'foims S( heim* tliat ofiic lal 
w<is selec tc'd not fiom the* Indian ( 'i\ il Si i \ ic c but from .unoim 
Ki onomu Bot.inists, whose* forte was latliei low-coi kle th.in 
cows ,ind will) afiplied the mt*ti(ulous minds of tei Iinii i.uis 
to m.ittei s of w 111! h thc*\ had no tec linic ,il know Ic'cl^c ^'et a 
lone stiuufilc* w.is rc‘(|uiic*cl bc'forc* (in the* \’ete]in.nv 

Dep.utment w<is tin.dh fic'c* to follow its heneiiti*nt couiso 
unliam])c*ie(l 

The* \'c*termai\ ('ollc*j;e whi*ncc* tiainc*d c“\peits issue 
till th to instiue t the l*io\mci is a palati.d Iniildiim i*(piipj)ed 
on .1 SI ale suited to the* nc*eds lathei of India than c'f .i nieie 
pro\ nice, <uid pio\idm<r an admuahh* ti.uninit in iMielish 
which is howe\er iathc*i in acK.inc c* of the* iei|uuements of 
the ic*l.iti\(*K pool Punj.d) Kc ononu could be etlec ted if 
otlic*r piovmces m Indi.i would send then studc*nts foi 
tTaininjt to the* Punjab \ eterm.irx ('olle»te lather than cipiij) 
Vetc*iinaiv ('ollc*^c's of thc*ii own Thc*ic‘ is no objection to 
this on the scon* of sue h dillc'renc es in local conditions as 
ini^dit be* ur^ed in tlie c ase of an Vjiru ultuial Colleire noi doi*s 
the medium of instiucdion stand m the wa\ as the couise 
IS iriven in Kiifilish The com se extends o\ ei foiii veaisand 
IS moie eompiehensiveand c onfoims moie to modern ic-cjuiie- 
ment.s than the* course <?i\en at any other \'etcninar) C’ollc'ee 
in India It is, therefoie particulaily suitable foi candidates 
from the* wdiolc' ot India who aspire to highc‘r appointments. 


Qinrke, 2 , I* A Ji , *) 4»1 'cB 
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It ahoadv supplies the requirements of northern Tiuha. and 
students have even come from as far as Mvsoie ^ 

One of the most important duties of the Veteiinan 
rill* \cterin Depai tnieiit IS the improvement of tlie bleed 
ar u Impart ment cattle hv the provision on pa}ment of stud 

Boaid^ bulls to District Boards oi piivete persons, 

the latter often beinji encouraged to purchase bv financial 
assl^tanee from the District Boards Unfoitunately Distiut 
Board hiianc esare not always m a verj floui ishing state, while 
the demands made on them for objects whicli are popularlv 
supposed to be moie impoitant than cattle breeding an' 
steadiK on the increase Thus there is little to spare for the 
pui chase of bulls, and what financial help is gi anted foi 
tlie purpose is often obtained onlv after a vn‘r\ hard struggle 
The allocation of District Boaid funds to the piirdiase of 
stud bulls hnds increasing tavoiii wuth tin* rural population , 
but the louder lung-power of the Phiuc.ition and Medical 
Departments has hitherto shouted down the reasoned argu- 
ments in favoui of this iiecessarv assistanc e to the w oi k of the 
faiiiK'i “ The cattle and horse fairs held periodicallv In 
Distni t Boards are also a v’^ery valuable agenc) foi stimulating 
interest in breeding, facilitating the sale of ymung stock and 
bringing the offiieis of the Veterinary Department into 
contact with the rural population They are also utih/ed foi 
exhibitions of unproved agricultural implements and produce 
and they brighten the prevailing dullness of rural life* bv 
providing an annual distiict fete ^ 

The supply of good bulls is mainly the concern of the 
The Hissar Punjab Government Cattle Farm at Hrssar, 
Cattle Tarm fhe premier cattle-breeding station in India. 
Its area of over 4(b()()0 acres permits of good grazing for over 
5, ()()() live-stock and at the same time allows for ten to tw’entv 
thousand maunds^ of good hay to be collet ted as a foddtn 
reserve An indication of the breeding operations carried 

» P A R,552,P A R, (1922-3) 163 

® Qtiirke, 3 

® LA M 

* about 400 to 700 tons (see Appendix X\ ) 
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on niav l)o pithorod from tlic fa( t tliat there are (on an aver- 
a;i(') I G")() birtlih on the farm each year , and 250 stud bulls 
<in‘ .uailablc annuallv for distribution to Distiict Boards. 
TIkuc were in 1023 ovei 1,700 Hissar bulls at stud m the 
ProNinceas eompaied with 037 m 1914, aU of them specially 
sele( tt‘d animals with known pedi}<reos, and the demand 
continues to nu lease These bulls are beinp bred with the 
piini.ii\ object of themselves bef^etting plouf^h bullo<ks, fit 
to take then plan* in tlie aum ultural development of the 
Pi()\ iiK e That these ar(> the best piocurable ainl are suited 
to avii i( iiltui.il i(*(|iiiiements is evident from their increasing 
po})ulaiit\ witli the niial population That then propenv 
is supeiioi to the v’lla^e tv pi* is (*\’ident to anv one who has 
viMted tin* villaees when* tliesi* District Board bulls are 
at woik 01 tin* fans wheie then offsprinfi: are e.xhibited It 
IS 1 mattei of ^u*n<*i.il know led^e* that the progenv of District 
Boaid bulls leali/es fai higliei piiees m the open market than 
the (udinatv \ illaui* bn*ed Financial considerations alone 
should theiefoie lt*ad Distiut Boards to invest more monev 
in the (*neouiagem(*nt of cattle-breeding, for by organizing 
I attic tans on the lines followed in other countries thev could 
r(‘( ovei then expenditun* out of the nu reascd rev'enue deiiv'ed 
fioni the sale of these animals ' 

Hut th<* output of tin* Hiss.ir Cattle Faim is limited, 

^ ^ w hile the demand foi stiidbulls maj be expected 

mu mania tonicieasi* To cope with this demand farms in 
the Lower Ban DoabCoIonv hav ebeen granted " 
to piivate owneis on the londition that they breed Hissai 
i .ittl(* Thesi* fauns are under the supervision of the Veteri- 
n.nv Depart meat They aie stocked with Hussar bred 
animals, so that the breeding arrangements on these may be 
a duplicate of the breeding done on the Hissar Farm, making 
allowance for the differences of climate and environment. 
Unloituiiately, however, there is a tendency on these grantee 
farms to reckon the breeding of cattle as a side line, to which 
onlv that amount of attention is devoted which is necessary 

» QuirkeJ-i . P.A. H , 651 A C.M., 266 

^ p 278 
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to prevent/ the confiscation of the farms For ,so lon^^ as 
there still exist in the Province iinirriwatecl cattle-breed inii: 
areas from which bullocks can be imported at less expense 
than it costs to rear them on irrijjated land cattle-bieedinu 
on a lar<»e scale can onlv exist in the (Unal Colonies undei 
the artificial conditions ol the^.e tarms and theie is no iii- 
(lentive to the ii;iantees to devote more attention to then 
cattle than the conditions of their le.ises make impel at i\(' 
Two of these grants are eonditionil on daiiv t.iirns beinu set 
up for the supply of milk to Mont^mineiv and Ijahoie ( ities 
A pastMiiisinw plant has b»'^n in-.Mtut(‘d in the Lahoie u'ant 
Milk records are no»v b^nm miintaim‘d on <ill these bii ni" .ind 
the eranteo are bej^innine to appiei late the uieat \alue ot 
these recoids when attempting to br(*ed < attic which wiIIlunc 
impioved milk yicdds ’ 

The indigenous breeds ot Punj.ib < attic* aie of the liiinip- 
Th-' Hariana ed Indian tvpe Tin'll Miitabilitv foi Indian 
^’f**®'* conditions ot (limit* and fc'c'dmo .iiid tlieii 

marked uiisusceptibilitv to contagious disc'asc' U'ndc'i them <i 
better basis for the evolution ot <food ploiiuliine .uid milkiim 
strains when uncrossed with tin* Kinrlish and Scotch ^tl,llns, 
which some enthusiasts ha\c* mipoitc^d in tin* .ittc'iiipt to 
unduly hasten the development ol jiCMid milkino (|uahti(‘s - 
Of all these the most celebrated is the' Hariana bic'c'd so 
called from Hariana, * the old n.ime ot the tiac t c oicic'd now 
by the Punjab districts of Hissar, Kolitak and Oiiiuaon, 
toc^ether with the adJOlmnf^ teiiitor\ of tin* Phulkian States 
and the Kajputana States of Bikaner and Jaipiii Kiom 
time immemorial this tract has produced a number of c.ittlc* 
greatly m excess of recpiirc'ments and it must now be lookc'd 
on as a store, from which are supplied many of those distiicts 
of the Punjab and the United Provincaxs, whence c.ittle- 
breeding has been completely pushed out by cultivation 
This well-known fact is further substantiated by the retuins 

1 Quirke, 4), P 4 R , '>64 , P A K (l')2}4) 210 1, KM 
■2-)9-60 

^ Guzettee'', 64 , i (' M , 262. 

* LFK 11, sec Map VI 
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of stock sold At the seasonal fairs for which the tract is noted 
and by the recent cattle censuses of the Province Every 
animal attcndiiif^ a Hariana fair is bred locallv, and every 
Central Punjab district draws on Hariana for bullocks A 
larjfe majority of those recorded as sold in the tiait itself 
hnd their wa) almost immediately into the hands of traders 
from other distiuts, or are taken by local dealers to L\ allpur 
to meet the demands of new cultivation m the lolonies 
The s.iles to distriits of the United Prov iiu (‘S are s(ar(el\ 
l(“ss numerous 

Havin<i; regard to tin* <idmitt«Ml exii'lli'ine of the 
ILiriana breed the importance of this tract as .i stoic- 
house of (attle tor the rest of tin* Punjab cannot lie o\ ci - 
(‘stimated Tin* \chole population of Hariana is \itall\ 
inten'sti'd in the mamtename of this stor<* and tin* m.ittei is 
of no less importain to the districts drawing tJieii supjilies 
fiom this source The plissical b'atures of Hai lan.i (cnisti- 
tut(' an ideal bi<'edm}i yround Tin* climate is di\ and 
tlioiiyh at time's <*\tr('mel\ hot is yc*ner,ill\ healths and the 
dr\ sandv soil contains tin* linn* c*ssc‘ntial to bone form.ition 
m \ouny stock Thoiiyh the rainfall is scants, onls a tc'sv 
showers arc* rc*cpiiic*d m tin* monsoon to juoducc* a plentiful 
c lop of excellc'nt giassc's both in tin* c ultisatc'd fic*lds and on 
the sandv hilloc*ks, which .irc* a m.ukc*d feature* ot tin* moic* 
<irid tracts In dr) seasons the scare its of fodder, inasmuch 
,is it fore c*s the* anim.ds to ickiin far in seaich of then nec*ds 
ensures a sufhciency of c'xercisc*, while tin* fodder itsc*lt, tluuiyh 
dehcient in i[uantit\ is alwassiich in nitrogen (Situated 
as the Hissar Faim is, m the centie of Hariana it is the 
Hariana breed which foims the most essc*ntial element in 
its cattle ^ Ste ps aie also dakeu tp supplenieiit the 

syoik of the Farm by judicious advances to village cattle- 
breeders for the purchase of stud bulls “ 

The country lying between the Salt Range and the 
OU br (*ds *^okan Rivc*r ® is to the north-westein districts 
of the Punjab w'hat the Hariana tract is to the 
south The climate is healthy and the cultivation depends 
^ Ddiryiiig, 7. 

^ ACM, 203 , Qmrke, 6 8 
« Spc* Map \ I 
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entirolv' on rainfall There is little ^razin^^ in the tiue sense 
of the term, for excepting! the rocky ndfjes and the ravines 
which intersect the country, evei\ acie is under cultivation 
But the people are iiood cattle masters and take a pride in 
their animals, which thev aie careful to exercise so far as 
space IS available rommiimcations are still poor and this 
fact has tended to maintain the puiitv of the celebrated 
Dliaiini ^ breed of tins area. “ Small but sturdv its bullocks 
make excellent ploufjhers, and with the provision of foddei 
storage ajrainst the (onstantl> recuiiinfi: fodder famines of 
this area it should be possible to rendei tins bleed the niaiii- 
stav of bullock poweu foi the north-western Punjab The 
small Dhaniii bulls aie also bettei than the lai^n* Haiiaiia 
type foi improviii}; the stiain ot the dimniutne hill * bri'ed, 
whose small stature often .sa\es them fioni slippiiifz down the 
hill-sides, where a larg(‘ biihock would ovei ** Th(‘ Mont- 
jiomerv ^ lireed of rnilcli cattle, once so famous in the junjzles 
ot the central Ihinjab, is now rajudh disappeai m^r owinj: to 
the cultnation of its <iia/m<r aieas consecjueiit on tlie exten- 
sion of < anal iiri<ratioii and the export of tlie best milch c ows 
to the towns So pailous is now the state of the' Mont^o- 
mei\ breed tliat it would probablv be* wuser to forefio th<‘ 
sentiment attached to preserving its special cjualities, and 
to aim rathei at producing an cdhc lent chuiv animal rc*gard- 
less of Montgomery c haracteristic s. 

The Montgoniei V IS the excc*ption which proves the rule 
The (Inal pur that the ordinal V indigenous Indian cow is 
fhe* plough ^ good milker It is kept for breeding 

bullock plough bullocks and not foi milk, which us 

geiieially obtained from she-buftaloe^. This wasteful main- 
tenance of two set*- of animals, oxen and buffalocss, in a conn rr) 
which IS periodically short of foddei, has oriented modern 
Veterinary endeavoui m the direction of the dual-purpose 

^ Also known as Pothwar 

* Dairying, 8 , A JU.M , 262-3, Quirke, 6 

® Pahriri, prevalent in all the hill districts 

* Dairying, 15 

® or sahiwal 

* Quirke, 7-10 , Dairying, 16-18. 
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cow, winch will b^th roar good plough bullochs and also 
supply enough milk for its owner and his family ^ 

Still, however, the mam object of Punjab cattle-breeding 
IS the plough bullock, and if numbers alone were consideied 
there would be little to fear The average sown aiea for the 
last ten years ^ is 24 million acres, and it is necessary that the 
number of bullocks (and male buffaloes) should be maintained 
at the (juantity necessary to plough this The follow iiig 
figures illustrate the position — 


Year 

Billiot ks and' Number ptr 

1 male ' 10<1 atns 

buffaloes ' (average 
(millions) 1 ana), | 

Ploughs 

1 (millions) 

Plough- 
Ij.r l<Ht 
n rc-. 

lyO'J 

4 0 20 j 

2 2 

0 

ldl4 

') 1 21 i 

2 i , 

i" 

I'lJO 

4 S 20 

-’-J 


I'lil 

>0 21 

2 1 

1" 


Thus foi every ten acres theie is a yoke of bullocks and 
.ibout one plough which would on the tai e of it be moie than 
ample But an indehmte niimliei of bullocks must be de- 
ducted as not really up to useful woik .Moreovei th^ size 
of bullocks vanes greatl}, m the hills they are haidlv lamer 
than goats The inteiisn eness of < ultivation must aKo be 
taken into consideration Theie is also a great deal of dit- 
ference between the improved type of plough now beiim 
turned out under the auspices of the Agric ultural Depaitnient 
and the old country plough ^ which still prevails geneiallv 
throughout the Province Bullocks and male buffaloes aie 
also used for transport purposes, and the i million caits in 
the Province recjuire 6 million cattle to pull them But such 
animals are generally used for ploughing also and need nut 
1 /{rayiie i, 62-3 , A J I (Nov l‘>23) 604 7 

* This IS taken rathei than the aiea sown in paituular yeais la tlu 
number of plough cattle must be maintained up to the a\»iage standard 
It cannot oscillate with the sown areas of particular \ears 
=> p. 318 
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tlu'ipforo, hp subtractod from the plough power of the Pro- 
\ iiiee Camels are used for plou};hing: in some of the samh 
tracts of the Province, but hardly in enouffh numbers to 
aftect the tmures As far as numbers <^0, the plough powei is 
therefoie adequate ^ 

An altei native to the du.il-puipo.se cou is the dual-pui- 
, ])o.se buffalo Wild buffaloes aie no longei 

found m the Punjab, but the domesticated cow - 
buffalo IS common and highly priced Tts populaiity is great- 
est in the Canal Colonies But it is to be found m all districts 
wIktc mazing IS limited and tlie value of the land for otliei 
purposes IS so gie.atasto lendei its allocation to foddei pm- 
poses unprohtable It stands the stall feeding, which is 
unavoidable in limhlv ciiltuatc'd .ire.is, better than the cow 
It jnoduces fai more milk m proportion to the fodder it 
consumes than does a i ow - Moreover, tiiougli insipid to 
English palate's, buffalo milk is iich in fat from whicli au' 
made huge (|uantiti('s of the Induui hou.sewifes stand-})\ 
(laiihed liuttc'i ^ It will also st.ind adulteiation bettc'i 
than cow s milk and this unfoitiinatelv gi\es it a bettci 
sale valiK' As a milk pioduici onlv therefoie tlie cow 
buffalo is a bettei < omnierc lal jiioposition than tlie cow 
But tlie defects of the male-buffalo as a plougher have hithc'ito 
miJitati'd against the dual-purjio'-c' luiffalo in the minds of 
Yeteiinar\ expc'its Though its u.se is mcrc'.xsing, it is still 
piactually limited to tho.sc* cultivators who cannot affoid 
to jnii chase bullocks The sluggish nature of the male 
buffalo its mabilitv to endure heat, and its desire for watei 
all lendei it extreiiiely unsuitable to a hot dry climate like 
that of the Punjab. Against this, however, mu.st bc' set the 
fact that it IS docilc', intelligent, and , if not feeling the heat, a 
steadv worker, Po.ssibly a hardier type might he c'volved by 
importing bulls from the driei tracts and the present broad- 
minded Superintendent of the Veterinary Department ^ 
1 Punjab Cattli (Vnsijs (192.1) , A CM, 264 

^ An exeeptionallv good cow buffalo will gi\t about riO lbs per daj 
^ ^ ghi 

* Mi C^uirke, whose tact, energy, foresight and readiness to recuvc 
impifssions from outside have done so muehtoiaise the standard of 
Vtttnnaiy work m the Province 
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i(‘<i.ii(N iiu‘ (lu}il-purpos»‘ buffalo as within tho ran<;p of practi 
r,i] pohsihilitics Hiiulu relijfious fcolin^s aro not aroused so 
stiou}fl\ 1)V the Iniffalo as by the ox an<l consequently male 
l)uff.iloe'> can lx* «‘asi(‘i inaile away with than steers Se- 
lect i\(‘ bi(‘edin;^ of buffaloes is therefore, easier for the religious 
( iilti\atoT, v\ho < an keep the liest sto< k for breeding purpose's 
.11x1 (‘liinin.ite tin* K'st The m.iintenance of a high standard 
.iinonyst biiff.ihx's w ithout ollx lal help is, therefore*, easier 
th.in IS tlie ease with o\(*n ’ 

On tlie whole* the* luial milk supjily is fairlv satisfattor\ 
Rui.il luilk the* .iye*r,ige* \ leld per funiuiii ot good 

"'‘PP’' Punjab milkine leieeds sinh as Hansi oi 

Montgenne'i \ (2 ”)<I0 lbs)- anel eif south-east Punjab 

buffaloes (t 000 lbs cornpaie's fa\ourabl\ with that of the 
United PioNinees bie*e>ds, Me*wati (2 ( Oo lbs )“* Kheritrorh 
(■)00 lbs ) and buft.deies (2,”)O0 lbs) But the < oiresponding 
^ leld of ayerasze English cattle (c q Shorthorn 7 200 lbs )“* 
line's food foi thought The'ie is nee doubt that cows 
.ind biittaleies in India gne* tai h'ss milk th.ui isgnen b\ am 
e o\v whose* e'\iste*nie* woulel be* teileiate'd in Eulope* In 
Euieipe* that (ow Is sele*(te*el w hie h w ill gn e* the niaxirnum 
.imeiiint of milk feet a give*n .unount of foelelei In India 
the' e e)W is geneialK gnen the bale ininiinuin of foelele*i 
wliieli will pie*se*i\e* it fioin staixation But in the Punjab 
.inionii the* ineiie* e*nte*i pi isinu pe'a'-antn ol the* Canal Colonies 
the* stii|)ielit\ ot this |)e*nn\ -w is(*-pounel-foolish jiolie y is be- 
eoininii e'\ iile*nt .inel the huge* udeleis of gooel niileh cows are 
bee einiinu me ie*asini.d\ e\ ident in the houses of Mi 
Qllll ke* s'’ disoijde's 

^e*l^ elifteient is the* ease of the towns, whose giowinu 
Uilean milk sue till OW s an ine*reasing strain Oil the piimi- 
'’"PP^' tne systems of milk supph in \ogne Then 

milk is mainly provuh*d bv cowherds,^ who maintain their 

^ Punjab Cattle (’(n«us (H»21) 8 9 , (.’azelleer 64 , /Xiiryeeey, l.i P» 

^ e c , an a^erage of 7 lbs (.ij 8oe>rs) throughout the vear 

e c . a dailv a\. rage of J I lbs ( >* seers) 

* JO lbs ( 10 seers elailv ) 

* Punjab Cattle C<*nsua (1923) 10 

® iSuperintenclent of the Veterinarv Department (ste p .166) 
gwnla. 
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herds within the town precincts, where they purchase fodder 
for their maintenance, or drive them to the nearest ^ra/in;z 
j^rounds, often causing damage to the land tlirough which tlie\ 
pass They are generally in debt to the local monev-lendei ^ 
and consequently are not in a position to feed then tattle 
well, ^ as they are allowed to retain only just so much of the 
proceeds from the sale of milk as will sufhce tokeepthemsch es 
and the cattle alive, the money-lender appiopriat mg the u'st. 
j,In large cities like Lahore and Amritsai, tlie system bleaks 
|down completely Fodder has to be purchased at pi a es 
^enhanced, not only by the cost of transpoit and storagi' luit 
I often by the artificial addition of octroi The underfed ( attle 
are housed under the most insanitary (oiiditions, anti are 
milked by cowherds who have no conception of personal oi 
instrumental cleanliness An open mouthed brass i ec eptat le 
plugged with grass or straw serves tin* juirposes of a milk- 
pail Carried in an open cart or on a patk-saddle, tontanu- 
nated with dust and dirt, and adulteiated and sopliistic ated 
according to the whim of the \aiious \ondois, tlie fluid whuli 
finally reaches the consumer rathei i(>seml)les a bai teiiologi- 
tal menagerie than milk ht foi human < oiisumption. The 
limited supply of even this unappetising wash is, for tin* most 
pait, commandeeied by the richei inhabitants, leaving tin* 

( hildren of the poor to pine away wuthout a net essarv ai tit le 
of diet ^ 

These wealthy members of the tommunity are onlv 
The ques- ^^'ghtly interested in the problem of milk 
tion of milk supply Theyeithei keep tows in then houses 
supply orhave special arrangements with the peasantr} 

of a village outside the cit}- ^ And even improved s.inita- 
tion will effect nothing without a very great increase in the 
quantity of milk generally available Neither multipln it) 
of laws, nor armies of inspectors will , in the long run, produce 
a pure and sanitary supply of milk foi a city if the quantit) 
available is seriously inadequate Moreover, as Indians 

^ ba/iia 

* Punjab Cattle Census (1923) 11 

® B K E , 2 (Preface) , Punjab Cattle Census (1923) 12 

* Dairying, 37 
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consume milk in a cooked form, the insanitary conditions 
surrounding its production are much less dangerous to thefti 
than to Europeans And insistence on a high standard of 
purity would only raise puces, as long as the supply is limited 
Before the question of sanitation can be tackled, it is therefore 
necessary to secure an adequate supply ^ Organisation of 
transport will alone solve this problem, and the margin 
between the price in the villages within transportable dis- 
tance and the price in the city would then amply rover the 
cost of carnage * There is no reason why milk from the 
fodder areas should not be pasteurised and sent into the 
big cities in refrigerating vans in a “ milk train, ’ or m re- 
frigerating motor vans on the road The problem is how to 
treat milk so that it will keep in good condition long enough 
to enable farmers to send it over considerable distances into 
the towns This problem is being tackled through the 
installation of a milk pasteurising plant at the Agricultural 
College® dairy, where instruction is being given to students 
as to the proper methods of milk preservation Its solution 
should also provide the Punjab peasant with dairying as a 
valuable side industry, supplementary to crop growing. 
One of the weak points of Indian, as compared w ith European, 
agriculture is the lack of side industries to fill up the spare 
time of the agriculturist * 

In rural districts there is little trade in pure cow or 
Clanhed but buffalo milk What IS not required for home 
ter (ghi) consumption IS converted into clarified buttei,® 

that housewife’s cooking essential which takes the place 
occupied by lard in England The manufacture of claiified 
butter IS the principal home industry of the Province, but 
owing to the lack of co-operative methods the producer fails 
to receive his appropriate share of the profits The wholesale 

1 A J 1 (Sept 1922) 496 

* Milk will often be selling at J to 4 seers to the rupee m the titj, 
■when a few miles outside it will fetch from 8 to 12 seers only 

» p 322 

* Punjab Cattle Census (1023) 13, J J. I. (Sept 1922) 497-500 , 

i?, (1923-4) 192 

* ghi. 
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supply trade is in the hands of traders, chicfl\ of the money- 
lendin"^ class, who reside at convenient centres on the 
railwa} hither the clarified hutter is brou/i;ht b\ the 
smaller village traders, who buy it up in the villages from the 
peasant producers These latter are sometimes paid m cash 
but more often bv credit in the monev-lcnder’s running 
account, which is balanced (if at all) at irregular intervals and 
rarelv m favour of the peasant The pressure on the milk 
supply has raised the price of claiified butter, which tends 
more and more to become adulterated with nauseous animal 
fats A regular trade m such compositions is carried on 
from certain stations in the neighbourhood of Delhi the 
bulk of the suppl) being exported to Bengal 2 

The large and increasing demand for milk and clarified 
butter could easily be met from the villages, 
if business methods were applied to the 
production and sale of milk piodiuts Tf traiispoit 
facilities weie provided there would be .1 leaclv market toi 
milk pioduced m \ illages, wlieie fodder ciops can be leailih 
giown , and thus a means w’ould be piovidc'd of conveiting 
fodder into a saleable and marketable commodity The 
area of fodder crops w'ould then rapidlv extend to meet the 
demand The introduction of fodder ciop cultivation into 
village agricultural practice does not necessaiily mean tliat 
land will be diverted from food ( rop production for the pui- 
pos«> The land lying immediately lound villages is capabh^ 
ot giving veiy heavy yields of fodder, often at periods when 
it cvould otherwise be lying out of cultivation , and very small 
areas of such land are required to yield the necessai) supply 
The mixed farming thereby resulting would do much to give 
stability to an agriculture which is now too dependent on the 
c hanges and chances of crop production Transport organisa- 

tion. combined with co-operative finance, would emancipate 
the peasant milk-producer from the thraldom of the money- 
lender, and give him an adequate inducement to improve 
his methods of production by necessary expenditure on the 
sanitary buildings, churns and sterilising plant which are 
^ bama * Dairying, 37-9 
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ossojitial for tlip handling of dairy produce ^ The develop 
mont of villaffo dairying? would stop the dram of the best 
hullock-hearmff and milk-Kivinji cows to the towns, where 
the\ are l)roup[ht up to the wealthy city merchants to pro- 
vid(‘ milk for tlieir own private consumption, leaving only 
the woist behind in the villages to carry on the race 2 This 
would also emphasise the iinportanre of the bull, for, strange 
as it ma\ appear, the apparently feminine characteristic of 
milking capacity is largely inherited through the male 
parent ^ The keeping of milk records would enable such 
bulls onlv to be used as were born from cow's of a high milk- 
vieldmg eapaeitv 

The fodder cpiestionis greatly aggravated bv the fact 
SuiMv \I of there are large numbers of cattle w'hich 

nnpr.ifitixbl. are mainly fcxlder consumers, and do not 
pay their wav either as ploughers milk 
jiroducers or breeders And during a fodder shortage 
unh'ss man inter\ ernes that animal tends to survive 
which has merc'iv to live as against the one which 
h<is to live* and do something cdv‘. produce milk, or plough 
So that unless the situation is controlled there tends to b<* 
a survival of those* which are least ht for the purposes of 
man And not only do the unproductive survive, hut the 
productive thcmiselves tend to survive when thev have 
c*eased to pav their wav' From birth onwards an animal 
passc's through an unprodiietive stage and its owner should 
onlv letain it foi its potential value when it reaches matuiitv. 
In <uu calculation of the efticiencv of the animal the cost 
of maintenanee during this period has to be added to the 
cost of maintenance during its productiv^e life Later m 
life, it again gradually becomes unproductive, and unless 
disposed of, the cost of maintenance must also he debited 
against the profits of the produotive period.® 

' Agrif ullitrtil Practice. 246 AJI (Jan 11)27)33 
- Punjab (’attle Cfiisns (1923) 13 
® Agricultural Practice, 197 
^ 4 CM, 161 

® Punjab Cattle Census (1923) 18 See also Appendiv XXIII for 
a graphic 1 1 oat ment of the subject 
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The Hanana^ tract is largely Hindu, but the peasants 
are shrewd agriculturists and rapidly dispose 
1 e icetra e inefficient stock to the Muhammadan but- 

chers ^ of Pampat, Sonepat or Rohtak ‘ asking no questions 
for conscience sake , so that the hide trade flourishes mast 
m the area most celebrated for its breed of cattle Before 
the development of the foreign evport trades in hides 
the skins of dead cattle were considered to bolonu by 
right to the menial castes of cobblers^ and tanners,^ 
who in return were bound to provide the cultivators 
with shoes and the small leather articles used in husbandry 
without further payment The rise in the price of hides 
owing to the growing demand for expoit has modihed tins 
custom of the early village community , and there is a grow- 
ing tendency for the agriculturists to sell the hides of their 
dead cattle to cobblers and tanners at the market rate (if 
at all), and failing that to dispose of them to expoitcrs The^ _ 
export trade was origmall} m the hands of Muhammadanl 
traders,® but its profits have now induced European firms 
also to embark m the business, wdiose agents collect < 
the hides at convenient railwav centres ’ The leligious 
prejudices of Hindus have hitheito actuated to prevent the 
trade in beef, which in other countries, Australia for example, 
supplements the trade in hides ® Nor does the trade m 
bones yet bring any profit to the agiiculturist, who still leaves 
them to the sweeper ® caste, who collect and stack them at 
convenient centres, where they are bought by travelling 
agents for the export trade, 

The utility of cattle is not confined to ploughing and 
milk production. There are 300,000 bullock 
Ruia transport Province, a number which la 

steadily increasing with the tendency to abandon pack 

1 p 352 * Qaaai 

® Mocht * Vhunutr 

® Qasaia and Khojas • eg , Ralli Brothers 

Dairying, 46 

• Though it 13 advocated by a Hindu Professor Praphulla Chandra 
Basu of Indore {I. E A ,6 (168) ) 

• Chuhra. Dairying, 46 bail-gart. 
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animals for wheeled transport, as roads increase m number 
and improve m (juality They are characteristic of the 
fairly prosperous smallholder, and it is in districts like 
Rohtak and Ferozepore where this type predominates, 
that the largest number of carts is to be found The number 
le greatest in the south-east, where every substantial yeoman 
owns one, and diminishes towards the north-west, where it is 
generally the custom to hire them, if necessary Where 
roads are bad, goods are packed on the b(-(),(K)0 donkeys of the 
Proviiue, while a quarter of a million camels form the only 
possil)h‘ means of transport across the deserts of the south and 
west ^ 

Till the recent introduction of the motor-car, the only 
practical \\a\ of getting through the country 
off the main routes was on horseback, the 
relativelv small numbei of horses ( 550, ( (10) compared to the 
*2 millions of Cfreat Britain being explained by the fact that 
horses are not used for ploughing in the Punjab Under 
British lulc the old indigenous breeds^ have been increasingly 
impio\(>d by the infusion of the Kiiglish and Arab blood of 
thoioiighbred stallions The present arrangements for horse, 
mule, and donkey bieedmg are the outcome of the recommend- 
ations of the Horse and Mule Breeding Commission of 1901. 
This ( 'ommission found that, under the administration of these. 
Civil Vetennaiv Department funds weie being wasted by 
attempts to improve the breeds of horses and mules in 
de tints wheie no hope of siicces-* could be entertained, and 
that m some cases a t\ pe of horse was being evolved unsuit- 
able foi the needs of the Army, m whose interest primarily 
the funds were voted As a result, the sphere of Government 
operations connected wrth horse, mule and donkey breeding 
was conhned to thirteen selected districts* m the western 
and cential Punjab, its control being tiansferred to the Army 
Remount Department. Elsewhere, district board and private 

‘ Punjab Cattle Census, 19. 

^ Of which the Baloch and Dhanm were the best 

’ Rawalpindi, Attock, Jheium, Oujrat, Shahpur, Jhan^ Lyallpur, 
Gujranwala, Lahore, Multan, Dera Qhazi Khan, Amritsar amlFerozepore. 
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horse-breeding remained under the control of the Civil 
Vetermary Department * 

Much has happened since then, and if there is now w aste- 
Poultry-keep- fulness anywhere it is certainly not m the Civil 
Veterinary Department, whose sympathetic 
handling is even inducing the rural classes to oveicome their 
prejudice against poultry-keeping — a prejudice based on 
the fact that hitherto fowls have only been kept by the des- 
pised menial The possibilities of poultry in the Punjab are 
immense, they could be kept in laigc quantities with little 
extra expense and would afford a valuable side indiistn to 
the agriculturist 

Equally great are the possibilities of the (till ie<(Uitl}) 
p neglected hsh industr} of the Province The 

potential value of the hsheries of the' Punjab, 
with its great rivers, and its mnumeiable lesser watc'iwass, 
lakes^ and tanks, is second to none m the inland fresh water 
fisheries of the world From time immemorial this cast 
resource of the country has been abused in every c onceic alile 
way Poison, dynamite, diver Sion of water nets wMth a mesh 
that would hold up a mosquito, are oidv some of thi' many 
engines of destruction that have taken toll from the* Pun|ab 
w'aters for hundreds of yean The bieedmg season has 
yielded and still yields a rich harvest to the impiovident 
fisherman and villager The flood that brings all the c aip 
into the fields and shallow water to spawn is the signal tor 
villager to make the most of the opportunity while it lasts 
and fish that have not spawned and countless millions of o\ a 
and fry are destroyed annually That hsh are as numeious 
in the Punjab rivers as they are speaks volumes for their 
fecundity. Had they been looked after fifty years ago they 
would now afford the cheapest food in the market, instead of 
being a luxury for the richer classes only. ® 

1 FAJi, 480, 356-7 , Gazetteer, 64-5. 

* Jhil 

’ FA.R (1923-4), 216. 
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It was not till tho creation of the Fisheries Depaitmcnl 
in 1912 that any attempt was made to check 
The Fislu-rus t,his wastc The aim of the Department was 
to increase the hsh supply of the rivers, streams 
and tanks m the Province by preserving the present stock, 
giving them every facility to propagate their species and 
adding to their numbers by artihcial breeding The hrst 
three years were spent m studying the habits of various kinds 
of indigenous hsh and in acquiring knowledge of the local 
(conditions of hshermen and the hsh trade From the data 
collected it b(>came evident that some measures weic' neces- 
sary to save the hsh from extiiution Fisheri(‘s Ilej/iilation'' 
were framed recj Hiring the taking out of lucnses at low fc^es 
for all fishing in (locernment waters, prohibiting the use vi 
small meshed nets, and introducing a i lose time during the 
bie(‘ding s(>ason Fish laddei s were < onstnu ted b\ the weir 
.it the head works of canals to enable tin* migratoiv species 
to lun up to their spawning gioiinds Rewards w'eie alsci 
ofleu'd foi the killing of croiodiles, (ormorants, otteis and 
other eneniK's of fish 

LhifortunateR the Depaitment had li.ndK tinu' to eet 
(‘stahlished befoie the pan hing lilast of early Retoiins 
economics withered its earlv promise and restriited the 
nec('s'-ar} expenditure on r»*s(Mi(h in a countre wheie little 
was known of the haliits and life-histones of hsh This 
penun had its good side however Starved as it was, 
the Dep.irtment had no funds to support the hieiaichy 
of officials characteristu of othei Depaitments It was 
forc('d to work thiough the natural leaders ot the jiio- 
fessional fishing castes, with the electrifvmg result that they 
rallied to its support, and provided it with a free adminis- 
trative staff, whose volunt.iry enthusiasm was far moie useful 
to the Department and far less oppressive to the people than 
the self-seeking service of the lowei grade hirelings of the 
Police and Forest Departments Thus supported, the 
Fisheries Department w^as enabled to chock the activities of 
predatory outsiders, who were not interested in the future, 
so long as their baskets were weli-hlled with hsh for the time 
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belli" The Department abolished the monopolies of contrac- 
tors who excluded fishermen from the exercise of their 
hereditary profession The middlemen, who used to market 
the catch of fishermen on commission, were, however, encour- 
aa;ed and induced to open shops or markets in big towns where 
theie is a constant and regular demand for fish The splendid 
work done by the Fisheries Department with its very limited 
means should suffice to prove how' easy to lead and how difficult 
to drive — is the rural population of the Punjab ^ 


1 Forests 


The potential value of the Punjab's forest resoucres is 
Widt ran^( beginning to be realised It lends a 

of Punjab practical value to the interesting study of the 
flora of a province wdiose altitude ranges from 
a few hundred feet above sea level to a height 1(),()0() feet 
above the level of flowermg plants Now the nature of the 
vegetation of any tract depends primal ily on rainfall and 
temperature and only secondarily on soil In the deserts of 
the south and west Punjab, where both the air and the soil 
substratum are dry, where the sun is always shining and the 
heat IS often unbearable, only specialised drought-resisting 2 ^ 
plants can survive Against this drought the devices of 
nature are many To tap the subsoil moisture the plant 
rootis may be greatly developed , to check rapid evaporation 
the leaves may be reduced in size, covered with silky or felted 


hairs, or converted into thorns, or their internal tissue ma\ 
be succulent or mucilaginous In the plants of the Punjab 
plains there is no difficulty in recognismg these features In 
the submontane zones, however, a more copious rainfall 
renders possible the richer sub-tropical flora of the dense 
jungly forests, which characterise these regions wherever 
the destructive hand of man has not desolated the hill-sides. 
Further up the Himalayas the air becomes steadily rarer.. 


P A R., 658-60 , PAR (1923-4), 215 17 
xerophilous 
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and thorcfore colder, especially at nijrht , and at the high i 
levels in the Alpine region^ there is again a marked reduction 
in the rainfall Here fresh t\pe8 of drought-resisting adapta- 
tions .ippear in the form of bigger roots shorter stems, smaller 
leaves, and often larger and more brilliantly coloured flowers ^ 
The affinities of the flora of the Punjab plains, south o^ 
Floiaoftho Range and the submontane tract, are 

Tiiniab plains with the desert areas of Persia, Arabia and 
Noith Africa This is especiallv the case in the west, except 
m so tar as the spread of canal irrigation has modified the 
t\pe of vegetation Irrigation apart the soil and climate 
aie iinsuited to the growth of large tiees, and a scrub jungle 
of a drought-resisting tvpe at one time covered very large 
artMs from the Jumna to tin* Jheluni 

The largest of the triilv indigenous trees of the Punjab 
aie the tamarisk ^ and the thornv kikai with its small golden 
Howeis in wide spreading branches The w'ood of the kikat 
IS tough and ( lose grained and \ei v durable if water-seasoned 
It IS the Punjab peas<int s stand-b\ for the spokes and felloes 
of his (art-wheels, and for sugai rollers, rice pounders and 
agiKultural implements and it needs little moisture and 
grows well in sour soils The scrub jungle consists mostlv 
of }nU a near relation of the acacias, and the coral- 

flow eied leafless caper All these shew their desert affinities, 
tin* )(ni(l bv its long root and its thorns, the jal by its small 
leatherv leaves, and the leafless caper by the fact that it has 
managed to dispense wuth leaves altogether The johd is a 
useful little tree, growung wherev'^ei the natural qualities of 
the soil are good The sw'eetish fruit * of the jal is liked by 
tin* peasantry, who in famines w ill ev en eat the berries of the 
leafless caper 

In the sandier tracts the ak grows abundantly every- 
wheie Its white stem and large broadly ovate leaves, 
which are covered with a white woolly substance on the 

^ Over (say) 11,000 feet above sea level 

^ PA R , 561 , Newbtgtn 113-117 , Dome 71-3 , Smylhtes 1-3 

* For the scientific and other names of the various trees see Appendix. 
XXIV 

* Known 
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under surface, render it conspicuous among the other vegeta- 
tion, and as it contains a white milky latex of a poisonous 
character, it is left severely alone by cattle Another noxious 
weed, the American yellow poppy, has also unfortunately 
established itself widelv in the Puniab plains More useful 
IS the colocynth gourd, which, owing to the size of its roots 
flourishes abundantly in the Indian (as m the African) de- 
serts ^ On, and to the north of the Salt Range, the flora 
IS of a distinctly Mediterranean type, and poppies are as 
familiar in Rawalpindi as they are in England oi in Itah 
The oil-seed which sows itself fieely on wasti' 

land and may be found giownng even on railway tiaeks in 
the Rawalpindi division, is an Italian and Spanish weed 

In the flora of the sub-montane region theie is a stiong 
infusion of Indo-Malavan elements An 
Flora of the interesting member is the Flame ol the Foii'st, 

submontane ,, , , ^ i i i 

region ^ small crooked-growing tiee which uslicrs 

in the hot weather with handsome clusteis of 
flame-coloured flowers It ranges from Ceylon round to 
Bengal, where Plassey and Dcec*a both take then names from 
two of its vernacular names * Fiom Bengal it extends 
along the south of the Himalayas all the way to the Fiontier, 
through a submontane tract which was once one long forest 
of these trees It coppices vcTy frecdy, furnishes excellent 
firewood, and exudes a valuable gum, while its timbei is 
used for the wooden frames on which the masonry cy linders 
of wells are reared, its lovely orange-ied floyvers y icdd a 
beautiful dye, and its dry leaves form a useful fodchu for 
buftaloes m times of scarcity A tree commonly planted 
near wells and villages mthe submontane tract is the Peisian 
lilac, so called because it is found as far west as Persia The 
bahera, a much larger tree is Indo-Malayan, while the curious 
cactus like Euphorbia Royleana grows abundantly and is 
used for making hedges ^ 

^ P A K , 5b2 , Buck 123-4. 

^ eruca saliva p .141 
^ P A R, 563. 

*• dhak, palas 
» P A. It , 565. 
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Nearer the Himalayas lie the low hill ranges of the 8iw a- 
Flora of the liks, where the climate is moister and less 

Siwaliks subject to extremes of heat and cold than 

nearer the plains. Indo-Malayan types are still more conspi- 
cuous, a noticeable feature being the large number of flowering 
trees and shrubs, such as the beautiful silk-cotton tree 
Other trees to be noticed are the wild pear, the olive, several 
species of hg, the tun, whose wood is often used for 
furniture, and the dhaman, a medium-si/ed tree with a 
straight short trunk, whose wood is hard, elastu and tough 
and IS used for oars, handles, bows, and poles, while from the 
bark ropes are made, the uncovered stems being kept m 
bundles and used as torchi's Even the leaves are service- 
able and make good fodder The most valualile products, 
however, of the forests of the lower hills are the chd pine and 
the bamboo, whic h is really a giant grass often grow ing to a 
height of forty f(‘et J,,ances and spears are made fiom its 
stems, w'hieh also make e\<“ellent quarter staves for use m 
village brawls, while the paeihst can devote them to the 
gentler purpose of loohng, wattling and basket work, using 
the leaves as foddei The dnl pine gives a rough, ( oarse and 
not too durable timber It is, however, cheap and easv to 
work, and so is much used in the lulls for building house's and 
making boxes The bark is used for tanning and as fuel for 
iron smelting, while the w'ood is often made into charcoal 
Its greatest commercial possibilities, however, lie m its resin. 
For fiom this tar can be extracted, from which turpentine 
may be distilled ^ 

The richest part of the temperate Himala}an flora lies 
Himalayan between 7,500 and 10,(;00 feet above sea level 
Above 10,000 feet sub-alpine conditions begm 
and at 12,000 feet tree growth becomes very scant) and the 
flora IS distmctl) alpine Between 5,5i(0 and G,500 feet 
abounds the ban oak, so common at Simla, and distinguish- 
ed by the grey colour of its leaves underneath At 
6,500 feet the eful pine stops and is succeeded by the blue 
pine, second only to the deodar m commercial importance. 

1 P.A.R, 566. 
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Though often mixed with the deodm, it grows pure over 
large areas, and is spreading rapidly as the result of 
systematic protection from forest hres, so that the blank 
areas and bare hilbsides of fifteen and twenty years ago are 
now covered with dense crops of rapidly growing saplings 
Its value IS being increasingly appreciated in the timber 
trade Next to worthless in 1895 it now fetches two- 
thirds the price of the deodar, whose oiliness renders it less 
suitable for furniture and interior work such as planking 
But the deodar is moie durable, and is invaluable for deodar 
railway sleepers which last twelv^e years on the average. 
From the wood an oil is extracted by destructive distillation, 
which IS used for preserving the inflated skins on which the 
primitive peasant crosses the Punjab rivers In the same 
zone (between 7,(00 and 9,000 feet) is to be found the glossy- 
leaved mohru oak, whose wood is used for making charcoal,^ 
and the beautiful rhododendron, a small tree of the Heath 
Older, which m April and May lights up the sombre Simla 
forests with its bright red flowers Higher up, the enormous 
Himalayan spruce with its grey tassels, and Abies Pindrow 
with dark green yew-like foliage, succeed the blue pine These 
splendid trees are, however, unfortunately of small commercial 
value 1 

In the hills the historic claim of the State to the waste 
Deforestation Diuch stronger than in the plains, and the 

village communities were only artificial creations 
of the British Settlement Officer yet many of these valuable 
forests were divided up amongst them, the State merely 
retaining its rights over certain kinds of tree This arrange- 
ment worked well as long as the scanty population only 
needed a reasonable amount of grazing and fodder and fire- 
wood for home consumption But with the increase of 
population and the development of communications in the 
outlying hills, the inhabitants soon discovered that the trees 
had a sale value as timber and firewood, and for charcoal 
burning, and that the rights of the State to restrict wholesale 
1 P A ,'Buck, 125-31 .Smythtes, 26, 28 

^ p 13 
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deforestation were ill-defined Deforestation of this type is 
typical of man in all ages and in all countries, and it is onlv 
(juite recently that its essential watsefulness and its ruinous 
effect on the climate have been properly appreciated Thus 
was the happy land of Arabia Felix reduced to a desert, ^ 
thus have large, once fertile, parts of Italy, and Spam, been 
reduced to barren rock, ^ thus m Palestine has the far famed 
Forest of Sharon disappeared ^ 

So the earlier forest history of the Punjab is one of 
bounteous natural resources wasted by man The e\ idence 
of early civilization m the now barren frontier hills and the 
sandy wastes of Hissar indicate a vegetation which has now 
disappeared The advent of British rule coincided with 
the deforestation of the Siwaliks, the sub-tropical verdure of 
the submontane region disappearing to leave only barien 
rocks, whence flowed forth not fertilising streams, but des- 
tructive torrents, laden with sand and washing awa\ fields 
and even portions of the (Jrand Trunk Hoad Since then the 
work of denudation has gone steadily on and it is onl\ 
recently that steps have been taken to check it 

The chief agenry m this work of destruction is the goat. 
(Joatrt and Once the pioneer woodman has felled the big 
trees of the forest, an army of goats comes in 
to render the devastation complete For goats loye new 
saplings and no ordinary tree therefore has a chance of sur\ i\ al 
Only shrubs with some disagreeable quality, hairs, spines, 
resin or a strong aromatic flavour, can hope to survive against 
the catholic tastes of the all-destroyer Such is the !>aiiattha, ^ 
which survives in the barren Salt liange and Siwaliks where 
all other shrubs have been devoured It is often claimed as 
a virtue of the goat that he can ‘‘ eat a class of fodder which 

1 Wells, 11 J 

* yewbtgvi, 122, 137 , E J (Hwt ) Jan 1928 (370) 

* Holy Land 80, 147-8 

The prohibition in Deuteronomy against cutting down trees in time of 
war (xx 19) shews that the dangers of deforeetation wore realised t^en in 
early times The cult of sacred trees was probably inspired by the same 
underlying idea 

* P Alt, 510 

* Dedonaea viscosa. 
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COWS or even sheep will not touch.” ^ Doubtless he will, but 
not till he has cleared the country of everything better. 

It is the green-eyed monster, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. 

Having rendered the country impossible for every other 
living thing, he finally renders it impossible for himself. The 
goat army, like its Bolshevik counterpart, must then look 
for fresh worlds to devastate or must perish The merits of 
the goat are, in fact, not so much economic as political It 
is the poor man’s cow (giving milk and meat, the hair being 
also woven into ropes, sacks and mats), the poor man’s 
instrument of revenge on all engrossing landlords and money- 
lendeis Its elimination would, no doubt, restore prosperity 
to thousands of barren acres, but the fruits of that prosperity' 
would be leaped, not bv the owners of the goats, but b\ self- 
seekins rent-receivers Marching under the Bolslievik 
bannei the armv of goats has, therefore, lieen invincible. 
The statesman who will oppose its progress must, therefore, 
compensate the dispossessed proletariat of goat-owners, or 
he will incur certain obloquy in the present, in return foi the 
very doubtful blessings of posterity ^ Xhe number of goats 
varies witli the provender available In 1901 it rividnsl 5] 
million, while in the scarcity year of 1920 it fell to 3 million, 
inci easing again to 4| million in 1923 

The number of sheep remains constant at about 4^ 
million as agamst the 29| million of Great Britain Sheep 
are important in the south-west Punjab, where wool is a 
staple product The fat-tailed sheep, ^ which lives on its 
tail during periods of scarcity, is found in the Salt Eange, but 
does not flourish in the more fertile regions east of it In 
the Himalayas is a variety resembling that of Dartmoor or 
Evmoor The sheep is a less destructive animal than the 
goat, as it leaves trees alone, and conhnes itself to legitimate 
grazing, but expert opinion is against encouraging the increase 
even of sheep in any areas where deforestation has become 

^ B E E , (2) 2 

B E E , (2) 2, Newbtgin, 130 , P.A N., 566. 

(lumba 
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a problem Tho introduction of Merino rams should help t o 
improve tlie breed But with the hills barred, and the grazing 
uroiinds on the plains growing more restricted with the spread 
of cultivation, it does not seem wise to encourage the increase 
111 numbers of even sheep, though an improvement in quality 
IS eminently desirable ' 

Tin* work of devastation begun bv the goat is completed 
by the camel, which can survive where even the 
goat must perish It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that the goat and camel between them are responsible 
for the Sahara and the deserts of Arabia, Mongolia and Raj- 
putana, deserts which have steadily encroached on the culti- 
vation round them during historic times Like the goat the 
camel has the doubtful merit that it can survive m deserts 
wheie life is impossible for other animals, while m more fertile 
lands its ownei can keep it at little cost bv allowing it to 
bro\\s(> on wa\-side oi canal-sid<* trees If the izoat is the 
p( 3 or ni.in's < ow tlie camel is the poor man's lai, and it is 
still the oiih possible means of tian.sport m the desert 
Camels- are siilijei t to sur/u, a deadlv dis(.*ase caused bv a 
tiny paiasite ^ which lives m the caimd s blood and is cairied 
fiom one ( amel to another mainh b\ blood-sucking gadflies ^ 
These gad-flies lav then egg*- on the leaves of acqiiatic plants 
and tiees and on locks o\ ei hanging w.itei, and from this it 
IS mfeired that one wav to pioteit camels from snria is to 
keep them awaiy fioni tracts which are low-lymg and sw*ampv 
or bordering on canals and rivers The discoverv of this 
method of prevention and the equallv valuable Tartar 
Emetic cure aie a striking tribute to the value of research 
in Veti'i’inarv, as in other economic fields, a value which is 
not always sufficiently appreciated by cheeseparing politi- 
cians 5 


^ Punjab Cattio Ctimis (192.1) 20 i’ .1 li , 4S0. '>’)4 Gazetteer, 6.) 
- Thoio are I million oamels in tho Punjab 
^ trypanosome 
* tabanidce 

» Punjab Cattle CVusua (1«2.J) 19, PAR, (1923-4) 213-4 
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The protection of the hill forests from the devastation 
of goat and camel is, therefore, vital to the 
interests not only of the timber supply, but also 
tion of the agriculture of the Province, and the bare 

enforcement of forest rules, which sufficed when the popula- 
tion was small, and the people more simple, is no lomier 
adequate Pastoral pursuits need to be restricted until the 
people have learnt to breed better stock, to grow better 
crops, to cut hay instead of grass and to stall-feed where 
pasture is insufficient Apart from this the management of 
hill forests needs the closest expert control with a view to the 
supply of timber not only in the demarcated areas managed 
by the Forest Department, but where the Chiefs of Nati\e 
States or the villages have hitherto had more or less a free 
hand Even in England the landowner is no longer inclined 
to plant trees for the benefit of posterity ^ and the less far- 
sighted Indian is even moie bounded by the horizon of the 
immediate present In the Punjab an Act- has been passed 
to prevent the erosion by hill torrents of ceitain submontane 
areas, and spasmodic efforts at re-affoiestation have been 
made by a few eneigetic Deputy Commissioners ^ m then 
own districts. But political considerations have so far 
prevented the problem from receiving the serious attention 
which it deserves * 


The administration of all the more important forests is 
Th For fit controlled by the Forest Department, which 
Department organised in three Circles, Eastern , Western 
and Utilization , the hrst two geographical and 
the latter dealing with the commercial exploitation of the 
Forests All the three Circles are controlled by the Chief 
Conservator, who is the Head of the Forest Department in 


^ Venn, 344 

® The ChoB Act Cho — a torrent bed full of sand (in the dry seaaon) 

* In particular Mr Brayne, the Deputy Commissioner of Gurgaon, 
of Rural Uplift fame. Brayne, 50-2. 

^ PAR (1924-5) 55,237. 
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the Punjab. The distiibution of tfie Foiest areas of the 
Province is shewn in the appended statement 


Forest \rba9, 1924 (Tiumsand Acres) 



lleserv • 
ed 

Protect- 

ed 

Uiiclaa- 

sed 

IjPast'd 

V illage 
forest 
lands 

'total 

Under Forest, Da 
partraont 

S.IO 

21,84 

1,2,3 

2,28 


39, Hb 

Under CivU and 
Militarv' control 

1,20 

2.41 

10,50 


1,77 

17,88 


It Asill be been that about one-third of the forest aiea la 
undei the contiol of tlie (JimI and Military authonties, the 
remainder being uiidei the diiect management of the Forest 
Dep.utmeut The aiea is further classified into ‘ reseived ” 
and piotei ted foiests, the majority of the remamdei being 
recorded as ' iinclassed ” lieseived forests may be of two 
kinds Tliev tn<i} be situated on hill slopes, where the pre- 
servation of sucli vegetation as exists, or the encouragement 
of furthei growth, is essential to protect the cultivated plains 
that lie below from the devastating action of hill torrents. 
Here the interests to be protected are important beyond all 
oomparibon with the interests which it mav be necessary to 
lestrict and so long as theie is a reasonable hope of the 
lestnction being eftectual, lesser interests must not be allowed 
to stand in the w'ay Keseived foiests also include the great 
tracts from w'hich the supply of the more valuable timbers — 
deodar and the like- is obtained They are for the most 
part (though not always) essentially forest tracts and encum- 
bered by very limited rights of user, and when this is the case, 
they should be managed mainly on commercial lines as valu- 
able properties of, and sources of revenue to the State. 
In such forests a regular settlement ^ is entered mto which 
prevents new rights accruing to the pubhc 


p. 181. 


25 
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In the case of “ protected ” forests Government control 
is exercised more particularly in the interests of the nght- 
holder Many of these forests produce only the infenor 
sorts of timber or smaller growths of the better sorts The 
first object to be aimed at is the preservation of the wood and 
grass from destruction, for user must not be exercised so as 
to anmhilate its object, and the people must be protected 
against their oxsm improvidence The second object should 
be to supply the pioduco of the forests to the greatest advant- 
age and convenience of the people To these two objects 
all considerations of revenue should ordinarily be suboidinated. 
Protected forests also include many which are in lealitv pas- 
tures or grazing grounds, and are forests only in name. 
“ Unclassed ” forests have not vet been placed in either of 
these categories 

The first duty of the Forest Depaitmeiit is the regenera- 
tion and conservation of these valuable forests , 
«^l™itation* comes their utilization and exploitation. 

At the present time the Punjab is only making 
commercial use of about ten per cent of the value of the 
annual product of her forests The amount of timber grown 
annually would permit her to become a large exporter of 
lumber with resulting benefit to her commercial position 
There is a real world demand for dependable supplies of 
all sorts of wood products at good prices The Punjab 
imports Swedish pine, box shooks, boxes and general structu- 
ral lumber Her railways are bringing in treated fir sleepers 
for experimental use from Biitish Columbia and the United 
States, while she has forests of her own rotting within forty 
miles of railhead Mechamcal transport in the form of ships 
brings forest matenal nearly mne thousand miles. A com- 
paratively small amount of capital invested in transport 
schemes would drive all foreign timber ofi the Punjab market, 
undersell it in Austraha, Mesopotamia, and Egypt, and place 
the valuable woods of Kangra and the Simla hills on the 
London market at a satisfactory profit. The transport 
reqmred includes the extension of railways, the improvement 
of waterways for timber floatings, the construction of shdes 
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and flumes, the organisation and installation of mechanu al 
road transport, tlie cheapening of dragging methods and the 
mechanical haulage of logs to a central point, whence they 
may be sent on to depots by some of the above-mentioned 
methods of transport 

In the hills afforestation is vital to the preserv'ation of 
the countryside both there and in the plains 
mTht plams below , in the plains it is vital in the interests of 
the fuel supply Unfortunatel} at the time of 
the annexation of the Punjab lai<isez-faire theories prevailed, ^ 
and the then tendeniy of the British administration was to 
withdraw from all interference wherever possible This 
partu iilarly, applied to the eastern Punjab, where the villages 
lav close together, and w'hich was annexed before the advant- 
age of keeping a part of the soil of the countr} in its natural 
state was fully understood Even the low hills south of 
Delhi were included in village boundaries, and remained 
desohiti' and barien though under Government supervision 
thev might easilv have been re-clothed with forests of the 
beautiful and valualile Flame of the Forest - Unfortunately 
few fuel 01 fodder resin ves were left m the eastern Punjab 
and in the central districts the same policy was followed though 
less completely 

But by the time the (juestion arose in the western 
Punjab (‘Xperience had shown the impolicy of these 
wholesale renunciations, and after allowing each village 
an ample sometimes indeed an excessively large, area of 
grazing land, the remainder was claimed as Government 
waste These areas wx*re m some cases utilized as fuel 
reserves under the Forest Department, but their mam value 
to Government arose on the introduction of Canal irrigation, 
Goveriiffnent being thereby saved the difficulties arising 
from the compensation due to previous owners The acacia 
and the shtsham, the latter a tree requiring more moisture 
than the acacia— its natural habitat being the riverbeds and 
ravines of the submontane area, are both necessary to the 
peasantry for carts and agricultural implements, but it was 

1 See L.F.R , 287-8 » p. 378 
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With a View to increasing the fuel supply that the attention 
of the Government was first directed to afforestation in the 
plains Increased cultivation had led to a rapid diminution 
of waste areas and a still more rapid deforestation of those 
that remained, and the inadequacy of the fuel siipplv had 
strengthened the wasteful habit of burning the cow dung 
which should have been preserved to manure the fields 
As a compensation for the loss of natural forest, about 80 
Irrigated plan- square miles of irrigable land has been taken 
plains up for forest plantations and a further 50 

square miles are shortlv to be allotted These irrigated 
plantations cannot replace, in all respects, the much larger 
areas of natural forest which have disappeared, but the miu h 
more rapid and dense growth of trees under irrigation mav 
replace past supplies of firewood and timber, and in times of 
real scarcity the plantations will supplement the fodder 
supply The size of such plantations is limited to the aiea 
which can be successfully irrigated during April, .Mav and 
June, when, if flooding is not carried out, failure is certain 
It IS, however, a recognised principle of irrigation that held 
cultivation has a prior claim to the available water supplies 
so that plantations do not always receive as much water as 
they need 

The preliminary work of laying out an iingated 
plantation is carried out by the Irrigation Department, which 
constructs the distributary water channels The sod e.veavat- 
ed from the small irrigation trenches is thrown up m the 
form of a ridge running alongside, shisham and mulberry 
seed IS sown on this ridge, and the trenches are filled with 
water several times during the dry period from .\pril to 
June As the plantation becomes older less water is required, 
but if irigation is suspended altogether, the trees invariably 
die off In view of the capital invested, or rather accumu- 
lated, in these plantations, and their ever increasing import- 
ance m the fuel economy of the Punjab, it is essential that 
their minimum water requirements should be guaranteed ; 
but hitherto the tendency has been to starve plantations m 
time of shortage. A particularly valuable plantation at 
Kot Lakhpat, six miles from Lahore, which was just coming 
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into full bearing and would have proved a valuable reserve 
of fuel supply for Lahore, was nevertheless sold at a nominal 
price to the promoters of a Garden City scheme. The sale 
was typical of the pandering to politicians of the early 
Reforms epoch, as there were plenty of other sites ^ near 
Lahor(‘ better suited for a Garden City , but these would have 
had to be puK hasinl at market rates, nor \vould the pur- 
chasing politicians then have reaped the golden rewards 
they got from the sale of the Kot Lakhpat trees, saplings 
though th(*\ were ^ 

Arboriculture is a special brain h of forestry Its mam 
^ interest for the Punjab is m connection with 
in the % illage roadside trees planted and conserved bv the 
District Bo<irds, (and to a less extent by 
municipalities) Yet something has been done by means 
of lenient assessments^ to emourage priyate individuals to 
plant gardens and oiehards, and m the Canal Colonies settlers 
have lieen always eneouragetl and sometimes coerced to 
plant trees on their own lands or bv the side of roads * But 
mudi more might lie done Outside each Milage is a yyaste 
patch of common land, where buffaloes are tied, and covy- 
dung cakes stored, and where children incontinently ease 
themsleves A little thoughtful combination on the part of 
the villagers might easily transform this disease-trap, redo- 
lent of dust and dirt, into a shady meeting-place and an ade- 
quate fuel-reserve for the wdiole village This, however, 
postulates the revival in the village community of that cor- 
porate spirit w'hich the English legal system has destroyed 
it also postulates encouragement from Government officials, 
who must cease to be politicians, and once again become 
philanthropists 

Roadside arboriculture commenced when the Boaid of 
Roaclsitle Admiui.stration, ® shortly after annexation, 

arboFRulture planted nearly a million trees in twm districts 
alone Since then the work has proceeded steadily with an 

‘ e , Shahclarti 

* i/ , 180 , Sinythtes, 19-20 , P i R, (192J-4) 236 

> SM , 510. 

* (' M , 490. 5 p 11 
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energy dependent on the individual initiative of the Deputy 
Commissioners ^ concerned, there being no special Department 
to deal with the matter Such roadside trees are planted pri- 
marily for shade . but arboriculture is becoming a source of 
income in submontane districts like Sialkot or Ambala, and 
to a less degree m Canal Colonies such as liyallpur, where 
young trees require far less supervision than m drier disti icts, 
and where consequently there has now accumulated a 
reserve of roadside trees, ripe for felling Care, howe\er, is 
(or should be) taken to replace and more than replate. all 
cut trees In order to provide trees in the niliospitable 
land of the Cower Ban Doab Colony ^ over IJ, ()()(> .uies 
have been distributed in tree-planting grants, and it is hoped 
that m this way the colony may be provided ith w{>ll-sto( ked 
avenues vuthout the usual initial expenditure ^ 

The first essential to successful arboriculture is the pro- 
Trccs suitable selection of the trees to be grov n This 

for arbontul must be based on a study of local conditions, 
the facilities for, or absence of, irrigation, the 
results of previous operations, an<l obseivations as to what 
trees will naturallv thrive in the distric t The tun and mango, 
for instance, will grow to perfection without iriigation in 
some of the submontane districts enjoying a heav) rainfall 
and a well-drained soil They would necessarily fail w ithoiit 
irrigation in dry districts Where it can be grown, the mango 
IS one of the most useful and beautiful trees for avenues and 
plantations A large handsome evergreen, it gives ample 
shade, and has the additional advantage of bearing a valuable 
fruit, Shibhaw trees often die off owing to the presence of 
a kankar bed beneath the surface, whereas they attain their 
maximum size on sandy soils subject to percolation from 
river or canal. ^ The mulberry will not do without water 
and it IS unsuitable for avenues as, for many months, it is 
quite bare of leaves. Yet the wood seasons and polishes well, 

^ In their capacity of President District Hoard 

^ p 278 

* PAR, 580-1. 

* aailaba 
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and is strong and useful for building, and for making boats, 
fmnitureand agricultural implements, while the leaves are 
used for fodder and feeding silkworms Even in the sub- 
montane district of Kangra and Gurdaspur the mulberry 
avenues are unsatisfactory, while the tree thrives in irrigated 
plantations, and in damp soil along canal banks or other 
tracts subject to percolation ^ The Eucalyptus has been 
introduced from Australia and gro^\8 rapidly, one species 
the Eucalyptus rucbs, will grow in alkali * soils too barren to 
support anv other tree known to roadside arbonculture. 
The acacia also will grow almost anywhere, even m heavy 
rice soils ^ 


' nailaba ‘ kahr » P A R,bd,> 
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Name 

Aesumed charge 
of office. 

Remarks 

Sir John Lawrence, Bart. 

Int January 1859 

(Aft. by creation 

GOB 


Baron Lawrence, 

Sir Robert \[oatgomerv. 

26th Kehruarv 1859 

G C S. I.). 

(Aft. G c s r.) 

KGB 


0 fficiati ng, Confinmod 

Donald FrielJ Mcleod, C B 

lOth January 1865 

1 lat May 1859. 

(Aft KCSI.) 

Major-General Sir Henr\ 

Ist Tune 1870 

Died at Tank, m the 

Durand. K C S I , G B 


Dera Ismail Khan 

R. H Davies, 0 S 1 

20th January 1871 

District, Ut.Tanuary 
1871 

(Aft K.C S I , C I E.) 

R. E Egerton, G S I 

2nd April 1877 

fAft KCST.CIE) 

Bit Charles U Aitchuon, 

•Jrd April 1882 


K.C.S I , C I E 

James Broadwood Lyall 

2nd April 1887 

(Aft G C I E , 

Sir Genius Fitzpatnck, 

5tb Afarch 1892 

• K.C S i ) 

K.C S I. 

William Maokworth Young, 

6th March 1897 


KCSI 

SirC M Rivar.KCSI , 

6th Marth 1902 


Sir D C J Ibbetaon, K 0,8.1 

6th March 1907 

1 And Officiating 27th 

T G Walker. C. SI 

22nd Max l«Hi7 

[ April to 19th Octo* 

1 her 1905 Resigned 

1 22od Janaary 1908 
; (Alt K C I E , C S I.) 


{ Officiating to 12th 
Aagnst 1907 and 
from 22ad Janaar; 
' 1908. 


Sir Louis W Dane, K C I.E , 
C.8I 

J.5th Max 1908 

(Aft GC.1.E.), 

James MoCrone Dome, C S.I 

_>8th April 1911 

(Alt K.C.S.1 ) Offici- 
ating to 4tb Auguat 
1911 

Sir M. F r)’Dwyer, G.C.l E , 
K.C.S.I. 

. 2<>th Ma> 1913 


Sir E. D. Maclagan. K C S i . 
K.C.I E. 

1 26th Mav 1919 




Name. 

Assumed charge 
of office 


Sir E. D. Maclagan, K 0.S J., 
K.C.I.E. 

Sir WQIiam Malcolm HaUsy, 
K.C.S.I. 

3rd January 1921 

1st June 1924. 
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APPENDIX II. 

The North-West Frontier Province 

The creation of a new administration (the North-West 
Frontier Provmce) for the management of the pohtical affairs 
of the North-West Frontier was proclaimed on the 25th October 
1901 Under this proclamation the districts of Hazara, Pesha- 
war and Kohat, the Bannu and Marwat tahsils of Bannu district 
and the Tank, Kulachi and Dera Ismail Khan tahsib of Uera 
Ismail Khan district, with a total area of 13,077 square miles, 
ceased to form part of the Punjab 
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A1»1»ENDJX III 
ThK DkLHI I’ROVINi ^ 

The prcsjMit proviiKM* of J)«*lhi ’ocars little relation to the 
old Punjal) district of that name That district (<»nsist(d of 
tliiee tahsils, Delhi, Soiiejiat and Hallahj'arh At th* tunc cjf 
separation the tahsil of Honepat with an area of 44S square 
miles was transferred liodih to tlu Kohtak district whilst an 
ana of 2H0 square miles from Hallal);iarh tahsil was tiaiisferred 
to the (jriirj'aon distrut The major portion of the old distru t 
thmefon* remained in the Funjah and onl\ the Delhi tahsil went 
to the ni'w proxinie hater on tlu* Delhi Pros nice was enlarged 
bv the .iddition of some 4b square miles fiom the Meerut district 
of the United Pro\inees, and was thus brought to its jiresent 
'•i/f* of 593 sijti.irc miles 
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Indian Mone\ 

1 rupee — K; annas = 16x12 pies 

The pre-War rupee was stabilised at 1 s 4d During the 
post-War boom in 1920 tlie rupee rose to about 2s 6d wbeiioe 
it fell rapidly to about K 3d It is now (1931) stablished at 
U 6d 

1 lakh = 1,00,000 

1 rore = K) millions 

Thus now (1931) Rs 1 lakh = £13,333. 

Rs 1 crore = £1J millioui; 
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\mirs of Afghanistan 
HOr(;H (JKNKALOGIC^L TABLK 


The names of a( tual nihis (with datts) are in capitals 


r — 1 

Fateh Khan DOM MOHAMMKI) 182(5- 18 }'» 

1 1842 -I8f)7 

r — ^ 

Mohamm.ti XDal NHKh\u 18()7— 187<) 


\HDl |{ H \HM\N YAKl'B 
IM80 l<t01 1«7'» 

r-' 1 

H \I51BLM.L \H N ASKl’LLAH 

IIWM l'.)l») l'H9 


lna\atullah Huia\atullah AM VM'LLAH 1919 Kabir Jan Others 
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APPENDIX VI 

The Lay of the Bt star-ha tnineu'ala * 

I was posted to Jullundur 
(A good station for a wonder') 

I stayed there just a week 
Which upset me so to speak , 

A month m Hissar and Mianwali 
Filled me with dreadful melancholy , 

But I had rather have been hung 

Than have spent those long six w'Ceks in Jhang ^ 

My hopes wore raised by an urgent note, 

‘‘ Pioceed immediately Sialkot, ' 

Those joyful hopes were soon dashed down 
By the doleful wire, “ Transferred Gurgaon " 

Tw'eJve nights I had heard the peacocks holler 
When I got orders for Gujranwala, 

I had sent off my things to the last banana 
When the posting was changed to Ludhiana, 

“These transfers make us fellows jmor ' 

I said when they sent me to Fero/epore, 

I had nothing left to fill my bellv 
When they' finally sent me oft to Delhi 

So now in a noisy rattling train 

I’m going to Lahore- to plead in vain 

To be given a motor caravan 

Fitted complete with a driver man — and 

If I get T A for each mile I do 

They can jolly well send me to Timbiictoo 

^ Bistar-Bandna is to roll up bedding Hence a bistar bandne* 
wala IS one who is always rolling up bedding, i e , always on the move 
In India it is necessary to carry all your bedding-blankets, mattress, 
towels and sheets about with you when you travel 


* Pronounced Jhung. 
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Punjab Courtesy Titles 



To whom applied. 

Babu 

. Originally applied to cadets of 
noble families, now applied to 
Hindu Clerks of all the Offices and 
the Railway Staff 

Bhai . . 

. Any Sikh who is not very prominent. 

Bawa . . 

. Bedis (Sikh hoh men) m Gurdaspur 
District 

Chaudhn 

.. Jats and Gujjars throughout the 
Province. ' ^ 

Dewan .. 

. . Kashmiri Pandits. 

Gosam . , 

.. A couple of families of Brahmins m 


Bhakkar, Db^tnct Mianwali, are 
known as Grosam Also .i courtesy 
title for all Brabmins who have 
disciples. 


Haji 

. . A courtesy title for a Musalman who 
has done pilgrimage to Mecca 

Khan 

. A courtesy title for Pathans. 

Laid 

. All Hindus except Brahmins. 

Munshi . 

A courtesy title for one who has got 
no other courtesy title 

Mirza 

.. Moguh in Gujrat, Gurdaspur, Delhi 
and Gurgaon Districts 

Mian 

.. Rajputs of supenor class in Guidas* 
pur Distnct. 
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Tule 

Misr 

Mir 

Mahk 

Maulvi 

Pandit 


To whom applied 

Brahmins ot Mianwab ami lJuigaon 
Districts. 

Syeds of Gurgaon District 
A\\aus and Tiwanas 
One who knows Arabii 
A conrtosv title for Brahmins 


Prohiat . . 


Qazi 


Baja 

Sardar . . 


Sheikh 


Shah Ji 


Thakar 


A courtesy title for a Brahmin who 
performs piiestU fniutions 

. A courtes} title for the descendants 
of those pel sons who held the 
post of Qazi (jiidue) during the 
regime of Mogul Emperors 

.. Rajputs in Gujrat District. 

.. A courtes\ title foi a prominent 
Sikh 

. . A courtesy title for those Musalmaus 
who have been converted from 
Hinduism. 

Banias in Ourdaspur District are 
known as Shah Ji It is also a 
courtesy title for any Hindu who 
doe^ money-lending business 

.. Another courtesy title for Rajputs 
of superior class m Gurdaspur 
District 
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APPENDIX XV 
Indian Weights 

1 maund = 40 seei' = b40 chitanks = 3,200 tolns. 
1 tola = weight of one rupee 
= 180 grams 

As 1 lb avoirdupois weighs 7,000 graiii' 

I maund = 82 lbs 
and 1 seer — 2 06 lbs 
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\PPKXI)IX XVI 

'Che Produce Kstimaik 

Foi let (1^ ftn l^e small areas over which the 

yield IS uniform 

and lot 7j >( , '/<» bo the yields per acre of 

those areas Thou the actual outturn i^ 

Hi ^2 «2 -r '/« nn ” S y<t 

Rut this does not equal the assumed outturn, i e the 
average vieldx total area which is 

(Vi + J/2 + i/n) (a, +«2 + 
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APPENDIX XVII. 

Estimates of crop outturn and conslmption 

Thouf?h provincial estimates based on the village accoiiii- 
taiit’s estimates of yields for particular classes of lands and 
villages will lead to an increased accuracy, the present method 
of taking district averages of irrigated and unirngated crops has 
furnished results which are admittedly of great value to e\])or- 
ters These estimates are given m the treason and Crop Rejiorts 
It 13 generally believed that exporters arrive at an approxima- 
tion to the true outturn 1)}^ adding about 33 per cent to the 
official figures Probably the official figiues are iieaier the true* 
outturn than the expoiters imagine We may assume then 
that the actual outturn is between the official figures and an 
amount 33 per cent in excess of that Let us suppose for the 
moment that the actual outturn is the official outturn multiplied 
by 1-1- “C) wheie ' is the undetermined percentage to bo added 
to the official estimate to ariive at the true hgiiies -(x King 
between 0 and J) This involves the assumption that the per- 
centage under-estimate is the same from year to vear, but tliat 
IS a perfectly reasonable assumption, as, if there l^ an under- 
estimate, the same lause will ait on it m successive vears If 
from this estimate of outturn we deduct the amount required 
for seed and consumption within the province, and net exports 
{% e , total exports /css imports), w'c shall have the amount added 
to the stocks in hand in the province during the year This 
amount may be negative If it is added to the carrv-over from 
the preceding year we shall have the total stocks in hand at the 
end of the year 

The estimates foi consumption and stocks in hand can 
only be approximate, but an endeavour will be made to show 
that such estimates may nevertheless be combined with the 
estimates of outturn for purposes of mutual check It is clear 
that in estimating consumption other food-grams must be taken 
into consideration as well as wheat, and estimates of their 
outturn are also, therefore, necessary These have also been 
taken m a similar manner to that of wheat from the Season 
and Crop Report Estimates of outturn of other food-grams 
are compiled in a very similar manner to those for wheat, and 
it IS reasonable to assume that if they are under-estimated, the 
amount of under-estimate will be proportional to that for wheat. 

In making such estimates only round figures are of any 
value, and therefore the estimates will only be given in million 
tons to one decimal place The deductions for seed are relatively 
small and an approximate estimate for seed la, for wheat^about 
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•iO aeern pet acre (i e , o£ the area over which it was sow ') 
and ioT other food-grains 5 per rent of the outturn The 
exports are obtained from the Internal Trade Report which 
will has unfortunately been discontinued, though exporters have 
strongly pressed fonts renewal The fagures appended, however, 
only give exports up to thcyear 1921-22, after which the Internal 
Trade Report was discontinued The export figures may be 
taken to be strictly accurate within the limits necessary for the 
purposes of this discussion 

Tt IS in making estimates of consumption that there is the 
greatest j)o88ibilit> of error Popular estimates vary from | to 1 
seer per day per individual .Sir (Janga Ram’s figure for the 
whole of India works out to about half a seer {cer individual, ^ 
but this is proliablv too small for the Punjab, with a strong 
manly agricultural population We ina\ take tlieiefore as a 
working hypothesis that the wheat consumption lies between 
i and I seer jeer cLu per individual, and for this purpose the 
nutritive \aluo of a sc'er of othei food-grams ina\ lie eejuated to 
that of a seei of wheat \s tlie Internal Tiade Report deals 
with c'xpoit from the Punjah, including Indian States, Delhi 
and North-West Frontier Province, it is necchsan to check the 
( onsumption of the whole of this .iiea 'I’herc' are, however, 
certain fiulian States for which thc*re <iie no outturn returns 
The} are, howevew. Hill States which are self-sujcporting and 
from which the exports are negligible ’I’he argument will not, 
tlioiefore, be atlc^ct«*d by c-xc hiding them from the population 
statistics on which consumption is ba^ed and also from the food 
outturn figures, and this has been done The population of the 
area under consideration is 27 millions Half a seer per day for 
this population amounts to 4 million tons The actual con- 
sumjition IS assumed to be 4 o multiplu'd bv 1 1-y. where y lies 
between 0 and I As the statistics gi\c‘n in the Internal Trade 
Report are for the financial year while the Season and Orop 
Rejioit deals with the agricultural year, the yvheat and gram 
statistics are in each case those of the succeeding year, e <, , 
the wheat and gram statistics for the financial year 1913-14 are 
taken from the Season and Crop Report of 1912-13 Other 
food-grams are all khatif crops with the c*xception of barley, 
the amount of which is so small that no great error will be caused 
by classifying it with the other food-grains and including the 
amount a year previously It is impossible to isolate barley 
as there are no sejmrate statistics given for the export of barley, 
which 18 classified with other food-grams This will serve to 
show how the following statement is arrived at -- 

* Roberta 07 

* Sir Qanga Ram igricultun J Frofess%on. Acl.lresa delivered at 
the 'Vgncultnre College, Lvallpiir, on 27tb March. ie23 



Wheat consumption {figures \n mxUxon Iona) for Punjab xncludtng Indian States, Delhi and H W F Province 
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^0 1+46 4r— 36'(>v 



mpttoiL {figures in mtUton tons) for Punjab includtng Indutn States, Delhi and ^ 
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Limits that ma\ he assigned to estimates of consumption ^ 

a IS the assumed stock earned over at the commencement 
of the year 1912-13 Stock remaining at the end of 1921-22 
IS seen from the statement to be— 

a-f 0 6-f-56 9 x — 45*0 y. 

Now a: and y are fractions It has already been shown that 
X lies between 0 and ^ 

y „ „ 0 „ 1 

Put X n= 

10 10 

So that Xj lies betw'een 0 and 3J 
Vi .. 0 10 

Then stock at end of 1921-2*2 — rt-f-Ob-f5 7rj- 45 yj 
approximateh . 

Now at present there is no means of accurately estimating 
the amount of stocks in hand, though, as w'lll be seen, a )earl\ 
census of the total wheat stocks in the- firovmce at the end of 
the ;year is under contemplation In default of such a census 
there are some limits which ma> be assigned to the probable 
amount of stock held over at the end of the jear It is not 
unreasonable to assume that it does not exceed a million tons in 
any particular year There is no reason to suppose that the 
amount of stocks held over w'as otherwise than normal at the 
end of the years 1911-12 and 1921-22 The stocks in hand at 
the end of both these years may therefore be assumed to be 
roughly the same, and the difference between them would be 
sufficiently small to be negligible for the purpose of the rough 
approximation which has been made for the purpose of this 
discussion 

Hence carry-over from 1911-12 — carry-over from 1921-22 
0ra=a-f06-f57 Xj — 4 biji or 45^^ — blxy 6 
Now x^ lies between 0 and 

Hence lies between ^ and 4J. 

Hence y lies between 0 01 and 0 4 (roughly ) 

We may now put this into ordinary language If we assume 
that the estimates of outturn for the last 10 years are correct, 
then the average consumption per head will be 0 55 seer IjE 
we assume that the estimates are 33 per cent too small, then 
the average consumption per head must be 0*7 seer. It has 
been shown that the outturn must he between these limits, 
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and we can therefore deduce fairlv' close limits for the < on- 
sumption per head, limits which, it has already been shown 
are prima facie probable Thus, though we cannot be certain 
of the accuracy of our estimates of outturn, and still less of the 
accuracy of our estimates of (onsumption, ue can connect these 
e.stimates with each other in such a wa\ as to use eacli as a check 
on the other 


St'I.OKSIKD ( FNSL's OI- nTOIKS 

It will now be seen that far more valuable results could le 
obtained if w'e had estimates of the amount of the , stocks in ham! 
at the end of the financial \ear. as e\en if these estimate'? are 
liable to considerable error yet as before we nuiiht assume that 
the percentage of error remained constant from \ear to tear 
and therefore bv a similar lin*‘ of argument to that which ha? 
been applied to outturn and consumption, limit? might be 
assigned within which the amount of stock? in hand must he 
The end of the financial }ear would be the best time for making 
such a census as it is both the time when the vear for whicli 
exports are given commences and also the time when the wheat 
stocks have reached their lowest and when therefore it would be 
easiest to take a census of their amount as then tlie great mase 
of wheat is in the wa>?cfi‘ and there is little left w ith the zamindar 
It has been proposed that such a census should be taken bv 
Deputy C'ommissioners through yfl/julduis. who will estimate 
the stocks with zamiiiclars and in ordinarv mondi's ' In cases 
of large niandi?* the estimates would be obtained from bazaar 
chau(lhn<!,^ big merchants or exporting firms In each case 
it will be left to the discretion of the Deputv (’ommis?ioiier to 
select such methods as he mav choose It is also proposed that 
Deputy rommissioners in making their esti mates should not 
only give what they consider the probable amount of the stock 
in hand m the district but also the maximum or minimum limit 
which they consider po.ssible for these stocks This w ill enable 
us to get some general idea of the possible errors m the esti- 
mates of stocks Assuming that some rough idea of the stock 
in hand at the end of the year may be obtained bv some such 
methods as this, we should then be m a position to check these 
results by our figures for outturn and consumption which could 
again be used to check the results for stocks, and with each year 
an increasingly accurate estimate could be framed 


^Market 

•Reprosontativc of Indian tradeis 
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For example, if such a census of stocks had been held 
during the four years 1918-19 to 1921-22, and the amounts of 
stocks had been found to be b, 6„, b^, and assuming that 

the real amounts were 6 (1 7 z) , b^ {I 4-z), by (1+z), b^ (1 2) 

where z is a fraction (and may be negative), then we should 
have — 

b (1 -1- z) = a —0 2 4- 40 9x — 31 by 

6^ (1 + 2) = a + 0 1 -b 46 4x-36 0^ 

by (1 -j” z) == rt -j- 0 3 -)“b2 ■ix — 40 0^ 

62 (1 -b 2) = a 0 6 -b 56 9x — 45 Oy 

Whence results could be obtained for a, >, y, z {b, 60, by, b, 
being known) Such results, if used with caution, could give 
very valuable information, which could be used to criticise or 
confirm the accuracy of the methods employed in collecting 
statistics of outturn and stock It has also been suggested that 
a further check on the accuracy of the results could be obtained 
from districts such as Hissar or Lyallpur, which have little road 
communication with outside districts, and where by getting 
figures for outturn, net export, consumption, and stocks for 
those districts alone, further check might be made on the accu- 
racy of the statistical methods employed for the province as a 
^yhole 
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APPENDIX XVIII 
Units op length and area 

The units of length and area have a primitive origin The 
simplest way of measuring land is by pacing When a man m 
walkmg steps out first with his left foot, the pace or qadam is 
the distance between the heel of the right foot m its onginal 
position and the heel of the same foot after it has been advanced 
in front of the left foot to complete the second step A qadam 
IS the usual unit of measures of length and a square qadam the 
unit of measures of area In the east of the Punjab where the 
(ngha is the local measure, the square qadam is known as the 
hiwa/usi , m the west, where the ghumao 1 % employed, it is 
known as the sar'tuhi Taent} btmansts make a bistca and 
twent) btswa^ a bigha Nine sarsahit make a maria, twenty 
marla<! a kanal and eight kanoh a qhumao The higha of the 
Western Punjab is one half of a ghiimao As the average height 
of a man in different loialities varies greath, it is not surprising 
that the local measures m use were found to be far from uniform 
The variations have been reduced, but not abobshed, m the 
British settlement surveys The higha employed in some 
settlements in the east of the Punjab is 5/24ths of an acre It 
IS usually known as the kachcha higha, to distinguish it from 
the old Mughal measure known as the shahjaham or pakka higha, 
which is exactly three times as large Where the shahjahain 
higha is the unit of area the linear measure is not the qadam, 
but the gatha of 99 inches The qadams m use vary from 54 to 6(> 
inches, the latter being the most usual length. It is also the 
most convement for where it is employed the ghumao is exactly 
equal to an acre' 


^PA.R, 252 


27 
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APPENDIX XIX 
Value of Canal Irrigated Land 

The best way of ascertaining the value of canal irrigated 
lahd IS by contrasting the receipts that a landlord would obtain 
from growing a typical irrigated crop such as wheat with what 
he would have got from growmg a typical unimgated crop such 
as gram As a matter of fact much of the canal irrigated laud 
would not have been suitable as hamni land even for gram. 
But as gram can be grown fairly generally on bnrani land, it is 
assumed for the sake of this argument that it would be grown 
It 18 necessary therefore to contrast receipts les9 expenditure 
per acre on irrigated wheat with receipts less expenditure per 
acre on ummgated gram A rough average yield for irrigated 
wheat may be assumed to be 16 maunds per acre and an average 
price Rs 4/- a maund The value of the crop will therefore be 
Rs. 64/-. The produce of ummgated gram naturally varies 
considerably according to the rainfall, but it is reasonable to 
take an average of 7 maunds per acre and an average price of 
Rs 3/- per maund, the value of the produce in this case being 
Rs 21' The difference per acre IS therefore Rs 43/- In neither 
case has the cost of cultivation so far been considered, and it is 
not necessary to go into the total cost It will suffice to give 
an estimate of the differenc(* between the costs of cultivation 
Imgated wheat would require three ploughings more than 
unimgated gram and the cost of these may be roughly estimated 
at Re 1/- each or a total extra cost of Rs 3/- The land revenue 
and water rate on irrigated wheat is about Rs ”3/8/- per acre 
while that on unimgated gram would be about Re 1/- There- 
fore, the extra charges on the canal crop amount to Rs 4/8/- 
rhe total extra charges on the canal land therefore amount to 
Rs 7/8/- leaving a net profit per acre to the landowner after 
paying all Government charges and all costs of cultivation of 
Rs. 35/8/- If the rent is a cash rent the greater portion of this 
would go to the landowner If on the other hand the rent is 
batai the tenant will succeed in obtaining a larger share. 

These theoretical results are proved in practice by the 
wealthy condition of the landowners in canal imgated tracts 
The wealth thus acquired makes the landowner wealthy and 
enables the cultivator to pursue a system of cultivation which 
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18 far less thorough than that followed on chahi ^ land This 
<ian he clearly seen in the wastefuUy large Ptarts * made by culti- 
vators m canal lands as compared with the careful husbanding 
of water m small kiaris on chahi^ land If we assume that 5 
pel cent is the ordinary interest which the purchaser of land 
expects to get in rent then this means that the extra value of 
the canal irrigated land over wheat it would have been if it had 
been irrigated, is about Rs 500/- per acre. Here again the 
theoretical value is not very different from that which obtains 
in practice For the purpose of this argument the possibility 
of growing an extra fodder crop after wheat on canal irrigated 
land has been ignored as these crops are not always grown and 
it 18 difficult to estimate their value 


^ Land irrigated fi i>m wills 

* Coinpartraonlfl into which a held is divided for purpoaes of 
irnnation (pp 20 , 304„ ) 
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APPENDIX X\ 

Wekds 


Name. 

Scientific Name 

1 

1 Length of life 

1 

1 Season 

i 

Dab (grass) 

I Cjnodon dactvlon 

1 Perennial 

i 

Summer 

Barn (grass) 

Sorghum halenenso 

Perennial 

j Sunimer 

Dabh (grass) 

Eragro&ti« cynosuroides 

i Perennial 

Summer 

Dila 

Cypporus tubf rosus 

1 Pfreonial 

Summer 

Sanwaok 

Panicum colonum 

' Annual 

Summer 

Piazi 

Asphodelus fistulosus 

j Annual 

Winter 

Batha 

Chenopodiem album 

^ Aiuiual 

Winter 

Fob (thistle) . . | 

Cartharaus ox> acantha 

< Annual 

Winter 

Leh 1 

Cirsium arvenbo 

Annua! 

Winter 

Lehh 

Convolvulus 

j Perennial 

\\ inter 

(Creeper) 

Arvensis 

1 Perennial 

Winter 

Mama 

Medicago denticulata 

' Annual 

Winter 

Maim 

Trigenella polyserrata 

1 Annual 

Winter 

Takla (cow cockle) 

Saponana vacoaria 

j Annual 

W inter. 

Kan 

Vicia aativa 

1 Annual 

Winter 
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‘From th«> Punjab Seaflon and Crop ?<( juirt J‘)20 2' 
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UajiTiciatt'd 



Sugarcane 
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} American 
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Great millet borghiini \ iil»an l.m.u.ihuii .Inlx \i.g , S j.i (kt . \o\ , D,. (.r.miiiu 

Slaked nullet Peniusetuni t \ iihoi.leum' Dajra Jul\, Vugiist (ktolur, Xo\ f.'raniim 


Moth Phascolus acorutifohus Moth JuU, Vug.Stpt No\ , 
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Englt«»b Name Botanical Name Vernacular Name Season for Sow mg Season for Har- Natural Order 
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Mustard Brassica Juncea Rai Sept , Oct , No\ March Crudferae 
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APPENDIX XXIII. 
Profit and Loss on Cattlk 



Lot OX nicasuro titno, and OY proht mado by aiuinal, 
that OY^ measures negative proht oi loss 

When an animal ^ born it costs money, and continue to 
cost more than it earns till a time OXj after which it earns mo«T^ 
than it costs, which it continues to do until a time OXg when 
it again costs more than it earns The hgure A represents cost 
of maintenance as a calf B represents proht made during 
productive period If B is less than A then the animal is not 
worth breeding In no case should the animal be kept alive 
after OXg when it ceases to be profitable 


Nott (1). Sentimental considerations may keep the animal alive, 
but it should then be clearly recognised that it is kept as a pot and not 
as profitable investment 

Note (2) The diagram is only symbolic and does not attempt to 
reproduce quantities accurately. 
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Spanish Chestnut ' Castanea vuisiai.s 

Himalayan Cedar Dijr, kelu (Vdrus demlara Deodar 

Narangi, santra (’itms aqrantium 
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cc 



Guava Amrut, amrud 

Pomegranate Anar 



Pear Naapati Pyrus commi 

Apple Seo, seb ,, malus 
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APPENDIX XXV. 
Sales of Culpivated Land ^ 


Year 

1 

i Area 

transferred 
(thousand 
acres) 

Price 

per 

acre 

(rupees) 

’ Quin- 
quennial 
average 
price 
(rupees) 

1896-97 

J,49 

78 


1897-98 

1,68 

81 


1898-99 

1,55 

83 

81 

1899-19<X> 

1,60 

81 

80 

1900-01 

1 81 

83 

78 

1901-02 

1,43 

71 

78 

1902-03 

1,39 

71 

79 

1903-04 

1,32 

85 

80 

1904-05 

1,23 

86 

8b 

1905-06 

1,42 

85 

92 

1906-07 

1,14 

1,03 

98 

1907-08 

1,21 

1,01 

, 1,05 

1908-09 

1,23 

1,14 

1 1,14 

1909-10 

1,26 

1,21 

1 1,18 

1910-11 

1,23 

1,29 

1 1,19 

1911-12 

1,52 

1,23 

1,4b 

1912-13 

1,85 

1,07 

1,58 

1913-14 

1,22 

2,49 

1,75 

1914-15 

1,34 

1,80 ' 

1,96 

1915-16 

1,07 

2,16 1 

2,25 

1916-17 

1,07 

2,27 ; 

2,12 

1917-18 

1,01 

2,52 , 

2,31 

1918-19 

1,42 

1,84 I 

2,57 

1919-20 

1,43 

2,75 

2,88 

1920-21 

1,38 

3,45 1 

3,01 

1921-22 

1,35 

3,85 1 

3 40 

1922-23 

1,26 

3,14 ' 


1923-24 

1 1,19 

3,83 



^ The quinquennial areragcs are in each case those of the year in 
question and of the two years immediatly before and after 
* Taken from PAR, (1924-26)62 
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GLOSSARY. 

References are to pa^^cs, where full explanations of these vernacular 
terms will he found II moans \ oliimc II 
\uDREViATiONa — App.= Appendix 
n=rnoto 

f fT.= following pagt , pages 
Vernal alar terms shouhl be pronounoeil as follows — 

a as in palm a as in Buddha, or n in up 

^ as in f6te, or a in mate 
I as in police i as in fit 

o as 111 pope 

Q as in rule or oo in pool ii as in put 
There is no short e or o Other vowels are pronoiinit*d short unless 
ai as I in site they are marktd long Ch, sh, j, w, and v all follow the ordi* 
nary Knglish pronunciation, but ph, dh, and th are sounded separated as in 
creep homo, tad Aoiiso, pent Aouse In words of Hindi ongm kh is '•oiinded 
separately as in bio i Acad, in words of Persian or Arabic origin as ih in 
Seotoh loch n is sometime s nasal 


A 

Afx'idi (Milage site) liii l«)<»n, 

21 On 284n, 11 I') In 
Abi (land watind bv lift), 2l2n 
Ablawt (water late), 2S7n 
Aknli Dal (amn of (Jod). 12b lU 
I If) 

ll/lli'i (militant Siklw), <♦*) | )ei 

ilca> I’nkhI (leiitml Sikh shrine) 
128 

\hmii (serge), II 208 

Im hdwn (plaint), I7ln 

Ir- irt'il (r«\emie me iiioi aniliiiii) 

I '>811 

B 

Hdlfbnr (l.ioii , i pithel of Sikh band), 
l.l’i 

lihchh (elistnbiition of land reMiiuo 
OM‘i lioldiiiits), 22')n 
lia(fh (garden), "I'l 
Hnil-ffarl (biillo kiait), t72ii 
Bair (Persian wlie-el ilriiiii), 21'ui 
Bhjra (spikesl millet) IMhi Hlii. 

II 142 

Haml (irneation embankiiie>nl ), 2I2n, 
II I8<) 

Bania (shoiikis'pc'i, see also under 
Monew lemele r), 2")2n lfl8n II 40 


linnjar (fallow). 2l2n 
Rcicyrti'i (unalJottod lanils) 286n 
Bar (uplands), 276n 
/Wrei«i(uniirigate (I land) 212n, 122n 
f28n 

Barn (a glass), )1 ) 

Balai (gram share). 2l<)n II lihi, 
I In, I2ii 

Bhaiaj (drug), II 

Bhu^a (wheat chaff us«d asfodcler', 
f28n ,r>4n 

Blyha (ana) App Will 21 bn 
Ww/Am/ ( night insjaK ), II 2tt7n 


C 

< haht (land iirigalisl b\ wells), 
20 1 11 2l2n 222n 

( hal (area irrigafisl b\ outlet). 
2b2f 

( hakal (Pcisian wheel texit heel disc ), 
22 III 

(halt (Persian whcsl iiiithenwnre 
bucket), 2 Hu 
'haniia (gram) loOii 
'harai (drug) II 127, II Of 
'Ae/ri (great millet as fexieler) r>4n 
'harpdt (IxhI), fl 287n 
'Acirsei (leather bucket for well- 
irrigation), 2.1Bii. II ||n. 
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GLOSSARY, 


Chn»hi>i (eye), JI '207n 
Chciul (\illage square), 209n 
Vhaukulur (viXlstgQ watchman), II 294 
VKi} (pine), II .145 
Chtnkam (ravine deer), 346n 
C'hirdgn (grazing land), 284ii 
Chtldnk (2 06 o'/ ), App XV 
Cho (toirent bed), 384n 
(Jhoghi (dressing gown), II 208n 
Ckuhra (sweeperi, 372n 
Chumar (tanner), 372n 
(JroTc (10 millions), App I\ 


D 

Dafadar (hoad-wat< hnian) II 294n. 
Ddghdur (spotty, doctor) II 17In 
Dakar (clay), 212n 
Ddkhtl'i ha hi (re\cnue receipt u 
gistcr), 1 *)8n 

Dari (cotton rug), II 207n 
Dastak (wilt of demand), I >9 
Daf<lui III amul (settlement hand 
book), 226n 

De-sl (indigenous), IlOn. 319ii 
Dhati (nee), 331n 

Z>Anm< (\ illage common fund/ 224n 
Dhar Dilda (mam n\er channel) 
220n 

Dodba (land between two rners). 
13 in 

JJuinha (fat tailed shoe p). 182ii 


F 

Faqir (Muhammadan holy man), 21 
Fardih (tamarisk), II 344 
Fard d/tdl bdchh (revenue demand 
statement), J58n 
Fadana (share of crop), II 28 >n 


G 

(kubruH (superior Iches), II 207n 
Oandn (dirty), II 199 
Garhi loi (cloth), II 207n. 

Ohair mnmkin (unculturable), 2]2n 
Ohnr (home), II 199 
Oharydl (lish-eating crocodile), 346n 
Ohati (diaper), II 207n 
Ohi (clarified butter), 203n, 366n, 
369n, II 284 b 

QirilMwnr% (harvest inspection), 157n, 
Io8n. 


Oodam (godown, granary) 314n 
Qohn (hollow near well) 236n 
Oord (land near village site), 212n. 
Qranth (Sikh Bible), 9, 126, 132 
Oudrd (cyamopsis poraliorides). 3l2n, 
331, J5> 

Gttr (law sugai), 203n, 336n, 1 1 21 In 
Gurdwdrd (Sikh shrine), 127 
Guru (Sikh spmtual head), 8 
Gtcdld (cow held), 167n 


H 

Da'iiijal (substance), II 242 m 262 

Hal (plough), dlUii 

Haqq (right), 28()n 

Haqq db})d‘<hi (light of iinuation), 

Hanldar (sergeant), II 299ii 
llijral (Aluhammadan (iilgninage), 
12 In 

II trail (Indian antclojx-). 146ii 
flnqa (hookah, liulian pi|K ) II 73 


I 

lldqa (magistrate’s charge), II 2811 


J 

Jadul (new), 2l2ii 
Jdqir (land revenue assignmi nt ), 
16‘ln, II 2ti 

Jdqirddr (liolch t of jagii) 11 In 
Jtd (tree). II 144 

Jarnalxindi (Retold of Rights), 
I8<ln, I81n, 184n, I88n 2I0n, 
App Mil 

Jama Wd-sil Tidil (Yoailv revenue- 
account), 197n 
Jand (tree), 11 144 

Jalht (Sikh band), I30n 
Jan (barley), 329nm 
Javudb dami (reply), 17]n 
Jharan (napkin , duster), II 32n 
Jh%l (lake), 212n, 374n 
Jtnswdr (erop register), App XI 
197n, 

Jtrga (couneil of elders), ]40n, 
II 291 

Jowdr (great millet), II 342 
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K. 

Kachh (Sikh drawers), 126 
Kakka (Sikh k), 126n 
Kallar (alkali land), 301 
Kanak (wheat), 326n 
Katidl (area), App XVIll, 2I6n 
Knn^'t (comb), 126 
Kanknr (limestone used for road 
metal), II 07n 
Kapa-t (seed (otton), 346 
Kara (iron bangle), 126 
Kalha (variety of sugarcane), 334 
AV« (uncut hair of .Sikhs), 126 
Khalifa (Caliph). 34n 
Khalvi (Sikh organisation), 8 
Khan (Pathan tribal chief), l.>, 24 
Khnndn (steel knife), 126 
Khardha Ifailed crop), 262n 
Kfuirhuza (melon), 343n 
KfuirJf (autumn har\o8t), I57n, 
I62n, H6n, 3.'54ii, [I 341n 
Khami gtrddwari (harvest inspec- 
tion), I73n, 184n, App fX 

Ahdta khataum (cultivation hohling), 
I8ln 

Khdta (proprietary holding), 

I8ln 

Khataum (village revenue account) 

1 >7n 

Khes (( het ki cJ longc loth), 1 1 JfKlf 
Khtldfat (organisation on liehalf of 
Cahph), 34. 124 
Khu^hk (dry), II 28bn 
Ktdri (irrigation comjiartinent), 
293n, {04n. -Vpp KIX 
KiLar (acaiia), 11 144 
Kill (toggle), 2,36n. 

KtUa (rectangle), 282, 293 
Ktllabandi (system of dividing land 
in killos), 281f, 296, II 19 
Airpdii (Sikh sword). 136 
Kuhl (irngation channel), 23.1ii 


L 

Lakh (100,660), App. IV 
Lai kitab (see Village Note Book) 
Latnbarddr (village headman), 14a, 
15In, 1736, 186, II 238 
Langur (grey ape), .346 
Lxpdrd (land near village site), 212n 
hoh&r (ironmonger), 237n. 322n 
Lnngi (loincloth, turban). II 206ff 


M 

Miujar (crocodile), 346n 
Mahal (estate). 161n 
Mahant (Abbot of Sikh shrme), 
I27n, 1.31n 
Maird (loam), 212n 
MaUxi (village common fund), 14n, 
224n, II 238 

Mtdik (proprietor of land), 287n 
Maltkdna (proprietary rent), 287n 
Man (maund), 82 2/7 lbs ), App. XV . 
Mandl (market), II 109, 118, 122 
Mauvi (village), loin, I69n 
Milan Rnqba (YearlV registi r of 
area), App X, 197n 
Mtr Muujihl (vernacular ( lerk to 
(jovtrnor), 76 
Mfjchi (cobbler), 372n 
Mudmla (land revenue). 287n 
Mnhdjinn (Muhammadan pilgnms) 
I24n 

Muharnr (verimculai clerk), "On. 
Mnldqdti (intcrvu wer) 97 
Munna (shaven , short-haired Silkh), 
12bii 

Muiiaf (subordinate ludgc), 69, 
71, 96. II 2)5f 


N 

Kahl (Persian wheel rope* ladder), 
23 7n 

Aahrt (canal irrigated land), 261n 
2l2n 289ii 

Aaib’Ndzir (Assistant to Nazir), 7tt 
\nd}-Tahnlddr (Assistant to lahsil- 
dar , ICO aKo under Tahsildar), 
69, 1>2, II 291 
— . -transfers of, 75 

Aalabandi (picketmg system), II 
295 

Xahi (nullah, irrigation channel), 
213n, 248n, 249n II 98 
Natnda (coloured felt), II 207n, 

208ii 

NdnaLpijnthi (short-haired Sikh), 
126n 

Ndnki (short-haired Sikh). 126 
Ndztr (shcrill), 70, 

Nazrdna (present, bribe), 220n 
Nthang (Sikh devotee), 130. 
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P 

PacAoim (headman’s surchaige), 22 )n. 
Pagrl (turban) 11 2df) 

Paharl (hill). Iti4n 
Pahra ^ three hoiiis). 2*H 
P(ihul (hikh baptism), 12H 
Patjami (tiousnir), II 208n 
Puna (sub-division of Milage), 12n, 
164n 

Partch (h\e), 11 21‘lf 
Pnnchdyat (v illage < oimul). Idn, I74n, 
II 174, 2.18rt 

Pargniia (sub-division of tahsil), 1 10 
Parlut (hog-d(er) 146n 
Pashm (goat's hair), II 207 
Pn<<hinTn(i (piece goods made from 
p(f^hm) U 2<I8 

PaUu (coarse woolUn cloth) 11 208n 
Paiwarl (st>e V^illage acioiintant) 
Patwarlhima (patwans’ house) 
18.5n 

Phulkarl (embroidered shawl), II 
157, 209 

Pt/u (fruit of the jal), {77n 
Piijri (latti.c work), II 209 
Panda (vaii*t\ of sugarcane), 114 
Piikhia (inatuud crop), 202n 
Purdah (Seclusion of women) II 
7 m 18,1 


q 

Qadam t06 inches) \pp Will, 
282n 

Qadiin (old), JI2ii 
QdninKjo (supervisor of jiatwar's) 
1.511, 18lf, 187f. 200, II 21), 12« 
Qasdt (butcher), )72n 
Qisdtaiidl (revenue roll), 16.1n 
Quran (Vluhammaclan Bible) 119 


R 

Rnhi (spring harvest), I >8n, lb2n, 
316n, W4n, If Min 
Bahai t Persian wheel), 2*15 
Bahh (perpetual loan), II 52n 
Bat (mustard), 141 
Bdkha (guard for crops), II 20 
Raush (loam), 2I2n 
Riihwal (bribe), 285n 
Btivdj (customarv duos), 28>n 
Riwaja-am (lecord of customs), 119 
Bohn (clay), 2l2n 


S 

Snc/cir (headquai ters), l(>,lu 
Sag (vegetable), .14 In 
Sahukar (money-lender), II 40 
Saildh (land irrigated bv jicreola- 
tion), 201n, 2l2n, 222. .190n. ‘Win. 
Sahjdarl (short haircsl Sikh), 120 
Sanad (Mogul imperial restiipt), 
244n, (British re-seript), II In, 
(worthless certihiste issued by 
British), ll9ii 
Sarkar (Mogul district), 7n 
Sdtoaiil (autuiun haivcst) lltin. 
Senji (Indian c lo\ c i ), .1 l.ln, Ti'm 
Ser (2 06 lbs), App XV 
Shaflal (Kabuli clover), .I'lon 
Sh ijra kishhoar (held map), lH2u 
Shftjra Hash (genealogical tres"). I82n 
Shami/dl (village eoiniuem land), 
I64n, IHli, 

S/uifranji (cotton rug), II 207ii 
(trex ). 187, 190, App 
ShtaldhI t Hindu movement), 94n, 
117 

Sihadda (tmiinetioii pillai ), 2Mhi 
Singh (lion, Sikh logiioiiun) 9, 126 
Siyaha mms (t.ihsd eashicT), l8Un 
Sohayd (e IckI e nishe r) ll8f, 11 In, 
Suha (Mogul preninee ) 7n 
SufeA posh (/ailelar s assistant ), 1 7bii 
S&sl (strifsd longeloth), Jl 206 
Sioddeshl (native), 11 228n 
Stirirdi (Home Huh) I4t>, II 114 


T 

hsU (par, of elistiiet), 69, 76, 152, 
21.1, 11 18, 56 242 

- (ottiec), 153, 197, II 202 
hsllddr (oflieer iii charge of talisil) 
65, 69 76 II 126 

^('riminal powe*rs if, II 291 

transfers of, 75, II .<‘24 

^ inadeejuately paid, 114 

and Ineome Tax, 115, 

and land revenue work. I.52f, 

1.5.5, 101, 165. 168, IS.lf, 188, 
200, II 12 

as exesutive officer, .114 

and legist ration work. II 202 

invested with Musif s iiowers, 

II 256 
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Takhti (boat (I usid as alati), II I'iO 
TnUmm (prtKtsafM), ir>7n 
7Vf«3cA (miislin), M 2% 

Taq&vi (fiov ( rnmoiit loan to a^rniil 
turists), Iftin, 11 I'hi, 64 ii 
'I unij (anil ili\ irtioti of \illa^< ), I2n 
I64n 

Tir&mir& (oilacanl) 141, 178 
Tituzih, (monthiv <oll<'tion -itati - 
ment), lG.ln 

Thai (clrsdt bctwttn In<hi« and 
.Ihulum), 2.lin 

Thxkn fHihra (watdi and waid), II 
240, 20.7 

Th&na (Fohct station) 11 271n, 

291 n 

't haiiad/tr |()<b< ( i indiai"* of thana), 

II 271n 

Thok (Hub-division of Mll.i)'«d. I2n 
7 hula (Hub-dui8ion of Mllajtt), I2n 
T/iur (sand), 2l2n 
y»A6</(Hand) 21 2n 
Tinn (Kia/uiK dius), I'hii, lb In 
7o/o (180 fjiains), App X\ 

Tona (an oilmssl), 117, 120, 118, 
J40, 1 1 I42f 

7 (IJhIui In Tubal (’Intf), 1 In 


W 

IVftph >il ar- (village administration 
pape r), 182n, 214n 

lloro Imruti (system of distribution 
of <anal water), II 240 
iron (eanal turn), 20.1n 
Hoo/ W/i nain (revenue aceount- 
ant), r>7n r)8n. 16 In, 189n 


Z 

AaUi (< lop rati ). 2lbn 

Zaid khmf lUxXi >umm( i irop), 141n 

Ziuf (sub diMsion of tahsil), 60. 152, 
176 

Ztuldar (riiial notable in charge of 
>»»/). b'l.hO, 1!) 1>2, 17')f, 114, 

11 287 

Zandud (f< luali ({uartirs m Indian 
house), 170 

Zi/odar ((Janal loM nut oHuial), 290, 
II 284 
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BIBLE QUOTATIONS 

Genesis (xlvu 24), 206 
Deuteronomy ( XX 19), 381, {xxv 4), 
319, (vn ],')), II 17fln, (xvui 16), 
II 175n, (xxv 13-16), II 218n 
Judges (xxi 26), 1 18 

1 S^uel (v 6, 9, 12), II 176n 

2 Samuel (xiv ), II 317n 
2 Kings (ix 36), 347 n 

Psalnls (cxlix 14), 146, (Ixxmii 67), 
II 176n. 


Proverbs (xiii 23), 149, (xxu 28), 
179, (xm 11), II 30, (XX, 10), II 
218n, (xx 23), II218n 
Isaiah (xxxv 7), 241, (xxx 10), H 
320 

Micah (vi 10, 11). II 218n, 219n. 
Amos (Mil 6), II 218n 
Hosea (xii 7), II 2l8n 
Luke (XIX 30), II 32n 
2 Timothy (iv 14), 347n. 
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(Referenced are to page", 11 = Volume IT. Vernacular terma will be found 
m the OloRaary Abbreviations — App ■■ Appendix , n=note , f, fT,=following 


page 01 pages) 

A. 

Abonginal tribes, 4 

Alts Vgrioulturists I (Xll ' 

1884), 11 .18, Hoih InupiH. 

2‘17 (Choi), 184n , (’oin|>anu« 

(of I'lH), 2‘». 11 22!>, (V 

o|X'rati\e (’nxlit .>*Huti(8(of 1*M>4), 
11 40, <’o operative Ciedit ho* 
.leties (of 1912). 11 4 In ■)4 . 

Cotton Pressing and (bniiiiig Kai 
loins (of 102')), II .r)2 . Cour' 
Kiss (1870), 111 Ciiiiunal Triln's 
II 201, Difdiie of India 10 
Dekhfin \ifri< nil iirisis R« li« f 2) 
J)es<<nt of dagiis (1\ of 1<8K)) 

II .1 Elutncitv. 82. II 223, 117 , 
Excess Piohts, ■)! Govtrnnunt 
of India 108 Guardian and Wards 
(Mil of 1890). Habitual Oden 
dels 11 282 , Income- Tax 47, 
11'), Indian Councils (of I8<11) 
141, Indian Factories || 211 
231, Indian Tramwavs (of 1880) 
II 88n , Indian InivcrsitRs of 
1 01 >4), II 14(1, Land Improve- 
nil nt Loans (XIX of 1881), II 
18, Local Option, II 108f Lo al 
Kates (of 1871), II 242 Madras 
Municipal, II 244 Motor Vc bu ic s, 
II 00, Municipivl, 11 241) 20"), 
Xational lusuraruc (English). 11 
I0(t, \orthcrn India Canal and 
Drainage (III of 187.1) 177 

Press (of 1010), 40. Piisons (of 
1804). II 207, Public Health 
(English, o^ 187.)), 11 171 Punjab 
Alienation of laind, 2')f 10. 17, 

0.3, 14r), II 27. .10. 41, 4Jf. 220, 
20:in, .13), 148 Punjab Courts 

(Amendment of 1022), 11 2.)0n , 
Punjab Courts (of 1910), 11 2.).'). 
Punjab Gurdwara. 1.36, Punjab 
laind Revenue, l.')4. 181 Punjab 
Laws (IV of 1872), 1J9 Punjab 
Laws Amendment (X\ of 187.')), 
11 294 , Punjab Mmoi Canals 
(III of 190)), 248, Punjab Muniei- 


H (of 1911). 11 244n. Punjab 
Preemption. 27, II 220, Punjab 
■Small Towns, 11 247, Punjab 
Tenancy (XVI of 1887), 134, 181, 
II lOii, 12ri , Punjab Village and 
Small Town Patrol (of 1918), IT 
240 , Punjab V illagc Pnnehayot 
(of 1021), II 210. 241 260 Piinj- 
•ib Village Patrols, II 295, 
Rovvlatt. 48 .Nditioiis Meetings, 
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